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From the Editor's Desk 


HE Book Review Editor has broken with custom in this issue by assem- 

bling a set of reviews on a single subject: art. In contrast to the varied fare 
usually offered by reviews in different fields, this new departure risks the curse 
of monotony, and we disclaim the intention of imposing it as a regular practice. 
But it is precisely by gathering together the recent prolific output on primitive 
and folk art that we can see how this field is being cultivated and envision what 
it offers for yet more fruitful cultivation. If this group of reviews shows the 
relevance of the primitive arts to the staple problems of anthropology today, it 
may encourage more of us to look at these arts not merely for personal pleasure 
but with research intentions. 


Books on primitive art and esthetics are rarely sent to the editor for re- 
view, in striking contrast with the copious flow of books on subjects whose rela- 
tion to our field is much less clear. To assemble these reviews in the art fie!d, it 
was necessary to discover what had been published and to solicit—and resolicit— 
publishers. For these volumes are expensive and, from the publisher’s point of 
view, designed for the nonprofessional public. It may also be said that anthro- 
pologists have given the arts little serious attention for some years. We wonder, 
however, whether the publishers may be missing a part of their market—and a 
part of their value—in bypassing the ANTHROPOLOGIST for reviews. 

It is unnecessary to review the reviews, but we do have the editorial advan- 
tage—denied the conscientious reviewer—of being free to suggest what these 
books might try to do, rather than confine ourselves to the insights they do afford 
and the problems they do raise. Most of the books reviewed concentrate on 
defining and describing primitive or folk art styles of various world areas. Many 
authors stop at this point. Some go on to use stylistic features as a tool for his- 
torical speculation or as examples of culture slant or theme. But few or none 
try to explore style as a significant aspect of culture, or go beyond style to other 
topics such as examining works of art as projections of artists’ reactions to their 
culture which would throw light on the artists themselves, either as individuals 
or as a Creative, interpretive group. 

As our reviewers note, many of these books give the general cultural context 
more conscientiously than did earlier works. Their purpose is to offer perspective 
for appreciating the art style. Where there are faults in the account of the cul- 
ture or in relating it to the works of art, the author often turns out to be an 
artist or critic trying to do the anthropologist’s job as well as his own. Anthropo- 
logical reviewers are bound to be sensitive to deficiencies on this score. It would 
seem to us that they might comment more often on the critic’s frequent failure 
in his own field of esthetics. We should expect him to show how formal art prin- 
ciples such as line, color, mass, and proportion are employed to evoke particular 
sorts of response. But instead of analysis of the contribution of technique and 
principle to a given esthetic effect, there is a resort to subjective and often emo- 
tional language about the author’s own reaction. We learn how far the others 
fail from the few who honestly attempt an objective analysis. 

In this connection, we wonder why so little attention is given to the theoretical 
problem of objectifying and validating value judgments as to the import and 
excellence of works of art. Are we to take it for granted that there are universal 
standards in esthetics, so that our rating of, say, an African mask does not have 
to be inevitably from our own viewpoint? Or are there only standards internal 
to the culture in question? Or what? It would seem important to come to grips 
with basic assumptions on this score, and one would think that cross-cultural 
work on art would force the authors to do so. The problem of relativity of ethics 
is still a hardy perennial in social science; surely the same problem arises in 
esthetics. 

If our reviewers raise prickly issues for art critics who deal with anthropologi- 
cal materials, they make things no easier for anthropologists dealing with art. 
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They point to the anthropologists’ puzzlement in trying to sort “art” from 
“non-art” in any culture. The problem is debatably solved by labelling as ‘“‘art” 
those materials that have little or no utilitarian function, or by confining atten- 
tion to certain media, e.g., sculpture and drawing, while ignoring other media 
used in the same culture. The latter approach, selective and partial, forswears 
the anthropologist’s presumable dedication to the concept of the whole culture. 
Can it be that an account of the art of a culture comparable in fullness to the 
accounts we expect of its religion or social organization is still too tough a prob- 
lem for the anthropologist? The anthropologist has yet another puzzle: should 
he consider, as his discipline urges, the entire range of esthetic productions, good 
and bad; should he select the average, presumably representative, works; or 
should he take the quite different position, justly held by the esthetician, that 
really only the best art deserves attention? 

Surely some of our members scanning the works reviewed here will find that 
the increasing sumptuousness and technical excellence of illustrations may tp 
the balance to attract them to the study of art. Why not? If we read our re- 
viewers correctly, they are telling us that this field is not merely fun, it is chal- 
lenging. Neither the anthropological nor the esthetic approach to the primitive 
arts is adequately developed at present, and a good many valid and intriguing 
problems lie ahead. 

R.K.B. 
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The Luiserio Theory of “Knowledge” 


RAYMOND C. WHITE 
University of California, Los Angeles 


INTRODUCTION 


ECENT field work! among the Luisefio Indians, one of the so-called Mis- 

sion Tribes of southern California, has revealed a set of native concepts 
concerned with the nature of “knowledge,” and how it is acquired, employed, 
and disseminated. A yelkwi? is the native term which these people translate 
as “‘knowledge,” and has to do with the properties of the world as the Luisefio 
perceive and believe it to be. In some respects, ayelkwi is similar to mana in 
that both supernatural power and a systematic means for its use and control 
are involved. As conceptually organized by these Indians, their “theory” of 
knowledge forms the core of the old native religion, and thus of pre-Spanish 
social structure. To the Luisefo way of thinking, the bases of knowledge and 
its nature are inherent in their cosmogony (cf. DuBois 1908: 73ff. and Kroeber 
1925:649ff.). In tracing the nature of ayelkwi and its associations with the 
cosmogony and the old native life, and in recounting its involvements with 
certain ceremonies, this paper will also attempt to show some of the problems 
ayelkwi raises for morals and social controls. When combined with the role 
ayelkwi has played both in native diffusion and in the conservation of the old 
religious structure, these features tend to suggest the precontact existence of 
certain characteristics of social structure. 

The Mission of San Luis Rey de Francia, from which the Luisefio take their 
“tribal” name,’ was established in 1798 near the modern city of Oceanside, 
California, and large-scale dislocation of the Indian populations began im- 
mediately; the padres instituted a program of resettling large numbers of 
Indian groups near the Mission. Disease then began the work of decimation, 
if indeed it had not already begun it a quarter century earlier when nearby 
San Juan Capistrano (1776) was founded. Dispossession became severe in the 
years around 1834 when the program of secularizing the Missions began to 
gain impetus. In the resulting scramble for Mexican land grants, practically 
all of the Church property passed into private hands. The Indians shared in 
this debacle (Webb 1952), but few received any of its benefits. After the Mexi- 
can War of 1846, the Anglo-Americans began an encroachment that still con- 
tinues. 

These events have dispersed or destroyed the greater part of the Luisefio 
population (cf. Kroeber 1925:833). By 1900 the only groups left were centered 
around the base of Palomar Mountain, save for a few elements near Mt. San 
Jacinto. In these places, various dispossessed elements from the entire region 
found refuge among the relatively undisturbed local villages. Without ques- 
tion, the crowding together of formerly discrete units has been 2 highly dis- 
turbing influence on social structure, and life in an ever-shrinking cultural 
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enclave has introduced serious distortions. But these general vicissitudes do 
not necessarily prevent such semi-isolated pockets of a people from retaining 
some semblance of their old culture core.t As Kroeber says (personal com- 
munication): “The Luisefio are making a fairly tenacious retreat.”” The major 
problem of the current research among them has been to discover the means 
and mechanisms of this tenacity. Their “‘theory of knowledge” is a partial 
answer. 

Kroeber (1925:679) adumbrated the meaning of “knowledge” when he 
suggested that the Luisefio have a word used in the sense of Algonkin manitou, 
Iroquois orenda, and our “‘supernatural.”” The Luisefio approach to these 
severa! concepts is now® contained in the various forms of the word ayelkwi, 
“knowledge,” according to their ambiguous use of the English term. Much if 
not ail of native knowledge has supernatural qualities, and is regarded as en- 
dowing its possessor with supernatural powers. The world is full of ayelkwi. 
Not only does it account for differences between various kinds of “living 
things” (including certain stone objects and artifacts), but also for personality 
variations among individuals within each type. It regulates the differences 
between the animate and the inanimate. As a feature of social status, the ac- 
quisition of knowledge-power forms a measure of the degree to which the in- 
dividual achieves mastery over his material and social environment. High 
status in this respect ranks the individual as pula (pl. pulum). Since any item 
of ayelkwi is considered to be dangerous as well as beneficial and desirable, 
and must always be employed in exact accord with its particular nature re- 
gardless of the immediate consequences, many means exist for its control or 
elimination. Counter-witchcraft is one of these. But of particular interest 
here are the religious ceremonies and their means of controlling ayelkwi at 
different levels of the social structure. 

The Luisefio still remember having practiced at least eighteen ceremonies 
in pre-Spanish times, all having to do with ayelkwi. Two of the surviving 
forms, the clothes-burning échoiyish (White 1953:569), and the ‘“feather- 
burying,” ‘cheiyut yunish,§ are instructive in the manner in which they serve 
to control different aspects of ayelkwi. Kroeber (1925:656) has noted that 
these two ceremonies differ so greatly as to deserve being placed in separate 
categories. The clothes-burning ceremony is concerned with the disposal of 
the ghost and certain aspects of his ayelkwi. It also reflects the principle of 
great conservatism and resistance to change. While the feather-burying dem- 
onstrates a certain avidness for powerful new ritual forms and the knowledge- 
power contained in them, this ceremony is executed only for and by a select 
group of males who form a virtual secret society. This pumelum society is 
concerned with political and religious control as well as (formerly) with war- 
fare and the food quest. Since ayelkwi was one of the major elements of strife 
at all levels of social organization, its application in war was especially im- 
portant. Any powerful new form of knowledge-power, whether possessed by 
an individual pula or comprising a new ritual, was likely to make the group 
possessing it victorious. Nevertheless, the application of ayelkwi at all levels 
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had to be specific and exact. Thus on the one hand, the nature of ayelkwi 
fostered diffusion, while on the other it required great conservatism in the 
maintenance of its exact forms and usages. These features will be discussed 
more fully below. 

In addition to the clothes-burning and feather-burying ceremonies, which 
had to do with special groups, i.e. ghosts and pumelum respectively, an addi- 
tional typology of ceremonies relating to the control of ayelkwi is still clear 
enough in the minds of informants to warrant inclusion here. This constitutes a 
group of three ceremonies with parallel functions: the maxhahish for restoring 
inter-village peace; the nolahish, which re-establishes intergroup peace within 
the village; and the ‘chelahish, which settles ayelkwi difficulties between in- 
dividuals. 


THE NATURE OF AYELKWI 

DuBois (1908:76) gives a clue to the forces holding the society together 
when she notes that the Luisefio religion is a religion of fear. Her observation 
that the religious chiefs are men of depth and intelligence is also very signifi- 
ficant. Kroeber (1925:677), in admiring the Luiseho cosmogony, says: ‘‘We 
face ... more than the philosophizing of a gifted individual endeavoring to 
rise above the concrete and naive crudities of his age and land. The cultural 
creation of a nation lies before us.”’ This is true. The cosmogony is a product of, 
and indeed clothes the framework of, the Luisefo structure of knowledge. It 
also establishes a moral system, and provides the mythological history out of 
which ayelkwi is understood and pursued. The current Pauma (Indian res- 
ervation) version of the cosmogony will be reviewed below. 

The Luisefio theory of knowledge constitutes a set of concepts and principles 
which touch upon every part of the old native life. Ayelkwi is invisible, in- 
destructible, amoral, beneficial, and dangerous. It exists everywhere. It has 
a number of forms and modes of expression. It is manifest in everything, and 
is responsible for all appearances and relationships among things. All native 
classes of ‘‘living beings” are in a certain sense supernatural, for all possess 
ayelkwi. But the same applies to inanimate things. However, this possession 
is not uniform in content, variety, or intensity. It differs in variety from 
“species” to “species,” and in content from individual to individual. All of 
these features have to do with the differences between inanimate things and 
“living beings.” 

Ayelkwi is acquired by birth, can be ‘“‘put-in” (cf. Harrington 1933:161) 
or “taken-out”’ by magical means. It can be “‘picked-up” from the surrounding 
medium. The learning process is complex. Knowledge may be the subject of 
instruction, experience, or ‘“‘dreaming.” The “putting-in” of knowledge for- 
merly occurred during initiation into the pumelum society, or could be per- 
formed privately. Ayelkwi was sometimes “‘taken-out” at birth and physio- 
logical puberty because of the danger of having irresponsible or unstable 
persons continue to be capable of using or misusing such powers. Occasionally 
the attempt to ‘‘put-in” ayelkwi failed due to the incapacity of the initiate or 
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to his previous possession of an unrecognized incompatible power. This con- 
cept apparently involves “flow” of ayelkwi, perhaps something after the 
fashion of mana. The manner in which ayelkwi can be “‘picked-up”’ is not 
standardized, for it depends upon how the abilities of the individual come to 
bear upon it; that is, the manner in which his differing -.owers, qualities, and 
courage function. Occasionally some form of ayelkwi wi. urge itself upon a 
perhaps reluctant recipient. Various types of knowledg ire to some extent 
distinguishable in terms of the varying degrees to whic. individuals possess 
and share them; that is, idiosyncrasies in birth as well as acumen in learning 
are important to the whole conceptual structure. 

Several important rules apply to the employment of ayelkwi. (1) It must 
always be used on an appropriate occasion. Misuse of ayelkwi includes the 
failure to use it at the right time and place. (2) It must be used specifically and 
unvaryingly according to a set procedure. Since an individual can be born 
with, or come into association with, various items of ayelkwi and still be in- 
capable of observing these rules, such a person is dangerous to the community. 
This may account for the Luisefio selecting the word “‘knowledge’”’ as the trans- 
lation of ayelkwi. 

A native system for categorizing various types of ayelkwi probably exists, 
but other than the obvious and implicit kinds expressed by important beings 
in the cosmogony, a more complete native system must await metalinguistic 
analysis. Instead, a functional and structural approach will be used in this 
study. Four major typologies will help to understand the problem of ayelkwi. 
(1) ‘‘Common” knowledge is that cultural and physical nature common to 
all Luisefio. (2) ‘“‘Innate’” knowledge is the differential ayelkwi with which 
individuals are born, and which marks some of them as unusual and powerful 
persons. (3) ‘‘Formulated’”’ knowledge is represented by ritual forms, all of 
which are considered to have been specifically promulgated in decisions made 
either in cosmogonic times or later. (4) ‘Residual’ knowledge comprises 
virtually all of the unknown and unusual features of the Luisefio environment 

a residuum of ayelkwi ‘‘thrown away” by Wiyot, the Luisefio culture hero. 

Common knowledge is contained in the term hivikvitchi. Probably the bulk 
of Luiseho culture may be considered common knowledge. This includes such 
items as toilet training and eating habits, and thus is learned in the ordinary 
way. But the expression hivikvitchi, like so much else in Luiseho terminology 
is ambiguous in the English sense. It may be translated as meaning ‘‘the great 
knowledge of the ancients,” or as present-day common knowledge. In the 
former sense all knowledge is hivikvitchi, for all knowledge has the same 
sources in the cosmogony. This temporal ambiguity does not exist for the 
Luiseho, however, for the term also denotes continuity of culture from its 
origins in the cosmogony, and a fundamental, supernaturally established un- 
changeability. This does not mean that variations in culture do not take place, 
but that such ‘‘changes” are merely due to losses of knowledge or to the dis- 


covery of hitherto unknown items of residual knowledge. But when the con- 
text is strictly limited to the present, hivikvitchi is employed to distinguish 
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the mundane as distinct from specific features of ayelkwi. The distinction 
seems to be one of psychological stress and specificity. 

“Residual” knowledge is that which lies all about one and which is po- 
tentially capable of being “‘picked-up” at any time. The term “‘residual’’ has 
been here applied to the ayelkwi existing in the material environment because, 
cosmologically speaking, it is not new, but constitutes that greater portion of 
the knowledge ‘‘thrown away” at his death by Wiyot, the Luisefo culture 
hero. This type is particularly important, for the Luisefio believe that men of 
knowledge-power acquire some of their unique abilities from this residuum 
existing throughout nature and the environment. 

“‘Formulated’”’ knowledge has been so called by virtue of the fact that it 
seems to derive from binding decisions reached as consequences of councillary 
action, both cosmological and recent. All ceremonial forms are considered to 
be deliberate, rational ayelkwi devices formulated by countils at times of 
crisis. The ayelkwi powers inherent in the ritual forms have specific uses and 
must be exercised on appropriate occasions. They are considered to be fixed 
and nearly immutable. Loss or change is dangerous, and involves lack of use 
or misapplication and misdirection of the particular powers in the ritual as 
well as in the circumstances for which the ritual was formulated. The mis- 
carriage of formulated ayelkwi involves the whole population. It is exercised 
primarily by various officials, but all participants at a ceremony are considered 
to be helping. 

“Innate” ayelkwi is the differential knowledge with which the individual 
is born. The immediate sources of innate knowledge are not entirely clear, nor 
are the means by which the transmission is accomplished. But it is clear that 
this form of knowledge is inherited. There are instances where certain un- 
usually powerful persons were thought to be incapable of fully humane be- 
havior in warfare due to having been sired by a spirit. These three types: 
“formulated,” “innate,” and “residual” provide the features of most immedi- 
ate concern to the Luisefio, and are responsible for the sharper patterns formed 
upon the background of hivikvitchi, common knowledge. 

According to religious chief Pachito of Pauma’ and the cosmogony as ex- 
plained by him, innate ayelkwi seems to lead both to individuation and to 
“speciation.’’ That is, the Luisefio clearly recognize differences between ‘‘chil- 
dren”’ as well as among “‘species.’’ For example, human children are born with 
the ability to assume and retain human shape. This contrasts with other kinds 
of ‘‘people’’ such as certain spirits, deer, various types of trees, insects, birds, 
certain kinds of stone bowls called /amyush, and the like. These possess various 
forms of innate ayelkwi, manifested in their abilities to assume and retain 
given shapes, qualities, and characteristics according to ‘‘species,”’ even though 
variations in individuals within any particular “species” are recognized. Hence, 
there is a different fundamental type of innate ayelkwi for each “species,” as 
well as some form of variation in the inheritance of it. As an example of the 
latter, most of the children of a religious chief may be born with some superior 
ability to deal with the knowledge inhering in that office, but this ability is 
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not uniform. Primogeniture seems not to be held in esteem by the Luisefio. 
Not only does the inheritance of innate knowledge vary from individual to 
individual and from ‘“‘species” to “‘species,’”’ but different types of common 
knowledge also alter behavioral expectations. For example, a ‘‘person” may 
be born a deer, but he must also learn most of the cultural abilities required to 
remain alive as a deer. The ease with which a particular deer is bagged is de- 
pendent upon all of these features. 

In some respects, the ayelkwi possessed by humans is the most powerful of 
all, for humans are able to overcome most individuals in nearly all other “spe- 
cies.’”’ Yet the Luisefio in his spiritual and material environment, although 
highly individualistic, is conceived as being but a single personality within 
a human social structure. This in turn is but a segment of a much wider inter- 
acting social structure composed of all ‘‘species.” The social structures of each 
“species” within this environmeniz! totality assume some sort of hierarchical 
positions, even though the cosmogony, as known, does not always specify that 
position. Thus, man and bear occupy positions very near to each other. This 
is the reason given for the prestige gained by hunters of bear, and is the avowed 
explanation for the seeming occasional transmorphism into bears by a few 
men of power. The ayelkwi of the bear is most like that of humans, and there- 
fore is not only more likely to be acquired by various humans, but renders the 
bear one of the most formidable adversaries short of another human or spirit 
form. 

Personality differentiation and variations in intelligence among the Luisefio 
are regarded as forms of innate ayelkwi that are not only inevitable but 
sources of potential interpersonal difficulty. On the one hand this leads to 
strong individualism, and on the other to great emphasis upon the ceremonies 
designed to control ayelkwi. Exclusive of the rites of passage, three of these are 
deserving of mention here: (1) the maxhahish performed in order to restore 
peace between warring villages; (2) the nofahish, said to be instrumental in 
restoring peaceful relations between reciprocating ceremonial groups (‘‘par- 
ties’’); and (3) the ¢chelahish, which settles interpersonal problems at the intra- 
group level. 

Only the tchelahish is currently practiced and can be described in detail, 
although all are roughly parallel in purpose if not in ritual. It is said that when 
a person does something wrong, other people get angry with him. In time, the 
accumulation of this anger will cause the wrongdoer to become sick. After some 
specialist pula (‘‘doctor’’) has diagnosed the illness, the religious chief arranges 
a tchelahish ceremony which takes the following form. The sick person is 
placed in the center of a circle made up of all of his accusers and any others 
who may be interested. One by one, the persons who bear a grudge bring up 
denunciations against the sick man. He answers in kind each time, both with 
counter-accusations and statements of defense. The public exposé and argu- 
ment continue until all difficulties have been aired. Following this, a kind of 
“holy water” is ceremonially prepared by crushing elderberry leaves in a stone 
bowl and adding a quantity of water. Accusations and counter-charges are then 
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restated and a bit of the “holy water” is drunk by the participants. This 
signalizes total and formal forgiveness, and the ceremony is thought to be 
successfully concluded when the sick man has drunk a bit of the water with 
each of his accusers. Forgiveness must be total upon the part of each partici- 
pant. No item of grievance may be omitted, nor may any potential accuser 
be absent. In either case the illness would continue, and the entire ceremony 
would have to be repeated. While in principle the maxhahish and the notahish 
are similar, they differ greatly in detail. Much of the ritual detail of these latter 
ceremonies has been lost. 

Formulated knowledge is that branch of ayelkwi fundamental to ritual. 
Again, Luisefio concepts as to just how ayelkwi inheres in ritualistic formulae 
are not entirely clear. Nevertheless, all ritual activities seem to be the fruits 
of decision or formulations arrived at by “people” of knowledge in the Luisefio 
tradition, whether or not these “‘people” are known. Ethnographic literature 
rarely contains data concerning native procedures of religious adjustment 
made by peoples undergoing acculturation or elimination. But the Luisefio 
have a specific method by which they are able to maintain some continuity of 
their old religious forms in spite of severe losses suffered during the last 
century. Because of loss of knowledge, hazardous deletions and substitutions 
are necessary in modern times, and these are always decided upon in detail 
by the councils of the pumelum. Thus, a crisis from the loss of a ceremonial 
form can sometimes be ameliorated by the adoption of some sort of “‘short- 
hand” representation of it. For example, modern economic conditions prevent 
a full three-day celebration of the mortuary ceremonies, so the religious chief 
alone “‘blows” two of them away. He goes to the ceremonial enlosure on the 
second and third days and utters a series of ritualistic “‘blowings,” “grunts,” 
and “groans,’’ accompanied by appropriate gestures. 

Failure to achieve correct technical substitutions or deletions in any 
ritualistic matter can result in deaths or accidents to any persons directly or 
indirectly involved. The inherent ayelkwi may miscarry in its action, and fur- 
ther, Chingishnish, the punisher spirit, may intervene. Once successfully pro- 
mulgated, however, any such change becomes binding. The new form is itself 
ayelkwi-laden, and is ‘‘sacred” to Chingishnish by virtue of his acquiescence, 
i.e. nonintervention. These rules seem generally applicable to all important 
ceremonial forms, and may in part account for many Luisefio survivals as 
well as for the general absence of syncretism. 

Most kinds of ayelkwi can extend beyond death. The Luisefio ghosts (in- 
fants excepted) tend to remain in the vicinity, thus adding a further danger to 
the correct performance of mortuary ceremonies. As ghosts and individualists 
they are removed from ordinary social controls, but are still able to exercise 
ayelkwi. This makes them so dangerous that final banishment is necessary, 
and the clothes-burning ceremony which performs this service is a very im- 
portant function. Hence the ritual forms comprising this ceremony have sur- 
vived, and with them various elements of social organization. In contrast, the 
feather-burying ceremony seems to be less concerned with the ghost than with 
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the ayelkwi which he possessed, and which may possibly remain behind as a 
self-functioning force after the ghost has departed. The feather-burying cere- 
mony is therefore performed separately on the morning after the ghost has 
been “‘sent”’ in the clothes-burning. 

Residual knowledge confers high status upon its possessor, whether or not 
it is associated with any Luisefi office. Some persons prove able to tap what 
might be termed the world “pool” of knowledge and to acquire extraordinary 
powers such as control of whirlwinds, or other shamanistic features. For in- 
stance, a certain kind of supernatural stone looking somewhat like a small, 
crude effigy head and called ‘‘nof®’’ or religious chief, has “life,” personality, 
and individualistic existence. It is mobile but may be acquired through a 
procedure involving tracking it down (‘it makes tracks something like a 
rattlesnake except more curved”). The not-stone is never perceived unless it 
“reveals” itself, but even then the would-be possessor must go into com- 
munication with it, “feed” it, and learn how to “verse” it. This “‘versing”’ 
(/oyawish) sounds like a mumbling speech partially sung or chanted and 
partially voiced in a metric nonconversational tone. It is an incantation. Once 
possessed, the stone is useful in many ways, provided that the possessor knows 
each of the proper “‘versings,”’ e.g., doctoring, hunting more effectively, win- 
ning in gambling games, finding things, traveling safely, reading minds, and 
producing sickness or death in an enemy by “pointing” the stone under the 
proper conditions. However, incomplete control of the not-stone powers 
subjects the would-be possessor and others around him to great danger, for 
such power may be misapplied, or the “‘person” (stone) may become offended. 

The difficulties and dangers encountered in the attempted acquisition of 
residual ayelkwi are closely linked to the social position of the possessor of 
some special bit of knowledge, and also account for the unusual behavior 
which some pulum affect. Any attempt to achieve control of the whirlwind, 
unexplained lights seen at night, or other phenomena, usually involve a 
period of hesitation and fear. Yet only a condition of complete fearlessness is 
believed to be a satisfactory state of mind when the struggle with residual 
knowledge is engaged. Much exacting observation and deep introspection are 
necessary before direct action can be taken—unless the individual possesses 
the innate ayelkwi enabling him to acquire the knowledge with a minimum of 
risk. Once having acquired the knowledge in question, the pula must then 
behave accordingly, and public opinion is constrained to accept his behavior, 
however peculiar. 


THE COSMOGONY 


The cosmogony® shows considerable emphasis upon innate, formulated, 
and residual knowledge. It centers primarily around Wiyot, dying-god, culture 
hero, and much mourned great teacher of the ka®melum. These ka"melum were 
the “first people,” prototypes of humans, animals, birds, rocks, trees, and the 
like. All were the children of the Earth Mother, Tomaiyowit, and Wiyot was 
the last of these births. (Some variant versions attempt to append Chingish- 
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nish as the last; cf. Kroeber 1925:656.) Each of the ka®melum was unique, 
and each was endowed with unique nature and powers (innate ayelkwi). 
Wiyot was born in possession of tremendous knowledge (‘‘he ‘knew’ every- 
thing’); thus be hecame “father” of the “people” whom he led and instructed. 
When Wiyot died, he “threw away” all of his ayelkwi not otherwise imparted 
to the ka®melum, and it has become a residuum from which individuals may 
“nick up” various items. 

-Wiyot was killed by the witchcraft of one of the ka*melum, Frog. The 
elaborate and involved set of stories concerning his travels while dying and the 
aftermath of his death describe at least three major crises in the lives of the 
ka*melum. The first was a food crisis, the second an overpopulation danger, 
and the third concerned the coming of death to the “‘people.’”? Death had 
hitherto been unknown and the population could expand indefinitely, for 
Wiyot had known how to make clay nourishing. However, he had not conferred 
this knowledge upon anyone before his death. Since these difficulties required 
immediate solution, a great conclave of the “‘people” (ka*melum pum yunach) 
was held. The solutions reached included adoption of the present spatial or- 
ganization of “species” for living space, of “cannibalism” for acquiring food, 
and the development of mortuary ceremonies in response to death. 

Ayelkwi struggles occurred between the “‘people,” and a complex rank- 
ordering pattern was developed. This determined the hierarchy of “species,” 
and who would be the eater and who the eaten. The names acquired by each 
“species” are said to demonstrate the rank-ordering, and definitely have to do 
with status; e.g. Hummingbird wanted to be called “Eagle,” but it was decided 
that he was “not a big enough man.” The ambiguous “big” refers both to phys- 
ical size and knowledge. The permanence and stability of nature is quite 
binding, because it can be disturbed only by the acquisition and wide-scale 
use of additional ayelkwi by various “‘species’’ descended from the first 
“people.” 

The eventual acceptance of death and cannibalism contributed to the solu- 
tion of both the food and population problems. Many attempts were made 
to escape death, but no one succeeded except Eagle. And even he (because of 
the overpopulation problem) has been forced to forfeit his children, who are 
all caused to perish before reaching maturity (White 1953:569). Eagle’s im- 
mortality is somehow conceptually connected to the former celebration of a 
ceremony (ashawut) in which a young eagle was killed. Ayelkwi struggles 
determined who should eat whom in solution to the food crisis; e.g., Deer-fly 
helped overcome Deer through a lengthy process of naming body parts and at 
last reaching the gall bladder, about which Deer was ignorant (“‘he did not 
‘know’ about that’’) and therefore unable to defend himself. Some adjustment 
of the living-space crisis was made by the adoption of new living arrangements; 
e.g., “rocks and trees live on top of each other,” gophers live underground, etc. 
Deliberations about the means of disposing of Wiyot’s body established some 
items of formulated knowledge now appearing in the clothes-burning cere- 
mony, and hedged them about with ayelkwi so that supernatural sanctions 
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attend any effort to vary them. Naturally no decisions were made concerning 
Wiyot’s residual (“‘thrown-away”) knowledge, because at that time no one 
knew any of it. Ritual borrowings from non-Luisefio native sources may be 
classed as residual knowledge. As will be shown later, some features of this 
type have found their way into the feather-burying and initiation ceremonies, 
setting them apart typologically from the clothes-burning. 

Thus the major types of ayelkwi and structured relationships among them 
are found in the cosmogony. Many other parallels exist between cosmological 
concepts and social features. Of particular interest here are ayelkwi effects 
upon the food quest, social structural relationships among the ‘“‘people,”’ the 
principle of ayelkwi struggles both individual and in warfare, and the differ- 
ential potentiality for diffusion through the avid desire for status-making resid- 
ual ayelkwi. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Pauma and Rincon Indian reservations together contain four religious 
“parties” currently organized as religious moieties. The party includes a nuclear 
group of related persons and their spouses, to which various chieftainless and 
refugee elements have added themselves (cf. Strong 1929: 286ff.). Basic to each 
group is a number of officials, the most important of whom is the religious 
chief or not. Formerly each group also possessed a paha, or “‘master”’ of initia- 
tion and certain other ceremonies. Each religious party contains at its core a 
secret society called pumelum. 

The religious party is a modern unit of native social organization, the com- 
ponents of which are ‘“‘voluntarily” associated for the observance of ceremonial 
functions. The persistence of the organization suggests considerably more than 
passing motivation, for the nature of ayelkwi and its applications raise doubts 
as to just how voluntary membership really is. Even though individuals or 
groups may dissociate themselves at will from a religious party, the nature of 
ayelkwi imposes restraints and conditions upon their doing so. Economic condi- 
tions, geographic dislocation, and power rivalries might hasten the fissioning 
of groups, but population decline and loss of knowledge, with its accompanying 
danger factor, tend to encourage recombinations under successfully function- 
ing religious leadership. Formulated, and to a large extent residual] ayelkwi 
cannot be adequately dealt with in the absence of appropriate social institu- 
tions. Hence certain of these institutions must have enjoyed an unbroken 
continuity since pre-Spanish times, whatever the modifications they may have 
undergone in response to the need for accommodation. Important among 
these are the offices of the paha and the religious chief, the not®-road, a formal 
relationship of ceremonial and economic reciprocation between pairs of religi- 
ous chiefs and their respective parties, and the pumelum society. 

Formerly the pumelum societies contained three classes of men: (1) the 
officials; (2) the puplum (or pulum), men of knowledge-power who functioned 
as councillors in the affairs of the party; and (3) the pumelum (the brave), 
composed of recently initiated young warriors. Since the terms pulum and pu- 
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plum are now used interchangeably with pumelum, the latter more inclusive 
term is used here as the name of the secret society. Harrington (in Hanna 
1933:195)° lists several types of puplum, such as doctor, sorcerer, mesmerizer, 
and the like. Generally, although not always, achievement of councillor status 
was dependent upon age, because although much ayelkwi was conferred upoa 
an initiate, special personal ayelkwi (innate, formulated, or residual) was also 
necessary. Thus social rank is dependent upon knowlegge-power, although it 
is said that in council meetings the individual can exercise special prerogatives 
only when his particular powers must be brought to bear. 

Officials are always men of great ayelkwi. Upon the death of any official, 
the pumelum “elect” a replacement from their ranks. Although the offices 
are actually hereditary (innate ayelkwi), and formulated knowledge is trans- 
mitted by an official to his selected heir, the pumelum are instrumental in 
determining fitness for office in accord with the actual abilities which any 
potential heir may possess. The incompetent are passed over; the reluctant 
but qualified are urged to assume office. Wives are ex-officio members of the 
societies, but formal control of the religious party and secret society generally 
resides in the hands of a gerontocracy of males. 

The duties of the religious chief have a much wider scope than those of the 
paha, which seem to be confined to the ceremonies of the secret society. For- 
merly, the religious chief (not") had ceremonial duties concerned with ayelkwi 
in nearly all of its forms, not only the maxhahish, notahish, and tchelahish 
ceremonies devoted to the restoration of appropriate ayelkwi relations be- 
tween villages, groups, and individuals, but also exorcism, birth, marriage, and 
puberty, as well as death. To some extent these duties persist, along with others 
inolved in eighteen ceremonies still remembered at Pauma. The ritual forms 
of nearly all of these ceremonies have been replaced by token representations, 
have been superseded by Christian forms, have ceased. to be useful (e.g. war 
ceremonies), or have been lost (cf. White 1953:577). The religious chief’s cur- 
rent clothes-burning ceremonial activities are designed to dispose of the dead. 

The not® does not perform most of the rites for members of his own party, 
but reciprocates with another religious chief (of a party formerly belonging to 
the same village) in an institution called the not»-road (White 1953:570)'” 
Other officials also reciprocate, but not in direct one-to-one relationships. All 
affairs pertaining to religious matters are under the direct supervision of the 
religious chief, who alone maintains formal and personal relations with his 
opposite number. The role of women in this reciprocal relationship between the 
religious chiefs and their respective parties is extremely important, for they 
provide gifts, food, and “payment,” not only for the officiating religious chief, 
but the the ayelkwi “help” exercised by the entire membership of his party and 
all visitors as well. This means that the “visiting” chief and lesser officials 
perform for the bereaved, while the latter ‘“‘pay”’ them and their party for the 
services. In pre-Spanish times, this wealth distribution coupled with the rather 
frequent ceremonies (Boscana c. 1820 in Hanna 1933:57) must have ensured 
a fairly even distribution of economic resources between any set of reciprocat- 
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ing units. In connection with ayelkwi, this economic aspect of Luisefio life 
would tend to discourage or to make unnecessary the fissioning of groups, much 
less permit the existence of a one-way flow of wealth such as exists in a current 
Pauma-Pechanga (reservation) arrangement. 

The four pumelum societies at Pauma and Rincon reservations are tech- 
nically aligned according to the moiety arrangments of their respective re- 
ligious parties. Actually, however, because the total membership of the four 
groups has fallen to perhaps no more than twenty-five, and because Ching- 
ishnish the punisher spirit is thought to desire a maximum number of pumelum 
in attendance at rituals “‘sacred”’ to him, the secret societies hold their feather- 
burying ceremony for death and initiation conjointly. This desire of Chingish- 
nish is said to have become effective shortly after the coming of the Missions. 
Membership is regarded as being dual, i.e., a member is held to belong both to 
the parent society and to the combined unit. Just one paha is elected by this 
unit and he seems to serve a dual role, alternately jokester and disciplinarian 
(to ‘‘test”’ the abilities of the initiates). 

All members, regardless of rank, defer to the paha in his ceremonial dua! 
role, save the ‘‘visiting’”’ chief. The latter, in contrast to his performing role 
in the clothes-burning ceremony, sits as an honored observer. However, the 
asymmetrical modern arrangement of the pumelum societies did not obtain 
in early Christian times. Tac (c. 1835:15) mentions two pajaom (paha’um p). 
presumably paired, and informants confirm the former pairing of these officials 
through the respective religious chiefs (motum pl.) of the paired parties. The 
wealth and gift distribution during both the clothes-burning and feather-bury- 
ing ceremonies are identical in purpose, and both are probably pre-Mission 
in origin. The bereaved ‘“‘pay”’ the officiating and performing group. All this 
suggests that the reciprocating system was similar for both types of ceremony, 
although the rituals and perhaps the ritualistic roles of the participant officials 
differed. The same rules for ceremonial and wealth reciprocation obtain for the 
notahish and tchelahish ceremonies mentioned above. On the other hand, the 
maxhahish ceremony for restoring peace between villages, while similar in the 
sense that the village being visited (each alternately) must provide largess, 
does not involve a not"-road, and the ceremony is performed only after warfare. 

The disrupting drop in pumelum society memberships is due to many 
causes, but of particular interest are loss of status incentives and the double- 
edged nature of ayelkwi. The need for great ayelkwi in warfare and in the 
food quest has disappeared along with the high status which proficiency in 
these arts conferred. Since knowledge-power can be dangerous and harmful! 
as well as beneficial, formal tutelage in many phases of it has become inhibited. 
The acculturation of the youth tends to make them kachickchish, “off the 
way” or unmoral; that is, less attentive to the dangers and benefits involved in 
the acquisition and uses of native knowledge. It is said that no longer are 
youths initiated in the age bracket between six and twelve; they are now not 
considered eligible until twenty-one or later. Only by demonstration of belief 
in the old religion and by appropriate behavior can a young man advance him- 
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self to candidacy, unless he is endowed with unusual innate powers. He is then 
sponsored and tutored by a pumelum member, and initiation takes place at a 
feather-burying ceremony (which simultaneously doubles as a mortuary cere- 
mony fora dead initiate). Along with these changes, the elaborate instructions 
and the administration of jimson weed infusion (Datura meteloides) have been 
dropped from the puberty initiation. It is said that since the remainder of the 
puberty ceremony closely resembled the feather-burying mortuary ceremony, 
the two have been combined, even though the one marked the assumption of 
knowledge-power and the other eliminated the involved ayelkwi from public 
concern. Hence, although the puberty ceremony is reported as having been 
last performed perhaps ninety years ago (DuBois 1908:77), the present pume- 
lum society feather-burying ceremony can be considered its lineal descendent. 
The nature, history, and implications of the Chingishnish cult which centers in 
the pumelum societies will be discussed below. 


AYELKWI AS A CONSERVATIVE FACTOR IN ACCULTURATION 


It is not altogether clear whether the Luisefio possessed moieties under pre- 
Spanish conditions, but certain old, change-resistant features have been re- 
viewed which indicate this probability, despite the confused conditions which 
existed in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. This was a period of accom- 
modation to acute geographical, economic, and demographic pressures. But 
the role of ayelkwi in acculturation and certain other data shed considerable 
light upon the social structure of still earlier periods. 

Ayelkwi obviously led to considerable difficulties in terms of social controls 
at all levels of organization. The notahish and tchelahish ceremonies are 
described as regulating mechanisms at the intergroup and interpersonal levels 
respectively. The Wiyot cycle of mortuary ceremonies preserved amicable 
relationships between the living and the dead. No doubt the intra-village rela- 
tionships surrounding the secret societies with their initiation and feather- 
burying ceremonies also served in this stead. 

But intervillage relations are another matter. The Luisefio consider their 
villages to have been almost continuously at war in former times," and inter- 
marriage among them was much discouraged due to the fear that the alien 
female would act as a spy during times of hostilities. The maxhahish ceremony 
for making peace was observed only after active engagements with arms, but 
hostilities by witchcraft were the more ordinary (and almost continuous) state 
of affairs. Individual pulum are said to have represented great danger to the 
opposing populations. For example, Fr. Boscana (in Hanna 1933:48) says: 
‘In their excursions for the collecting of seeds, or for other purposes, should 
they (young women) unfortunately meet with one of the sorcerers . . . they 
were to comply with any desire which he might express without manifesting 
the least reluctance on their part.’’ When individual hostile pulum chanced to 
meet, a witchcraft power-test often ensued. In one such instance occurring 
around the turn of this century, the power brought to bear seems to have been 
hypnotism. In an 18th century war, described by Pauma informants as having 
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been precipitated by a food shortage at Pechanga, something similar must have 
been employed; an opposing force on the attack near Pauma is described as 
having been caused to fall down “paralyzed” when the village “‘sharpshooter,” 
Tukwut Piksul (the Lion’s Tail), shot some special arrows. 

Clearly, if pulum of surrounding villages were usually hostile, then not 
only would it be necessary that the young warriors be well organized and in- 
structed, but that emphasis upon ayelkwi be maximized. This could be accom- 
plished through early teaching and initiation of the youth, striving for residual] 
knowledge in the local environment, and perhaps by the forcible or stealthy 
acquisition of ayelkwi from surrounding sources. Thus, not only the food 
quest, but intervillage hostility with its witchcraft and warfare seems largely 
responsible for the important role played by the pumelum society in pre-Span- 
ish life. It served as a spur to individual and group striving for ayelkwi, in 
spite of the dangers and internal centripetal effects suffered. Status and some 
types of security were the rewards. Hence the nature of ayelkwi and its con- 
sequences fostered the activities of the pulum, and vice versa. All this adds 
credence to the Luisefo belief that their villages were practically autonomous 
units in former times. 

This vicious circle apparently was instrumental in opening the Luisefio re- 
gion to diffusion, and made Spanish conquest simple and rapid. Many features 
of Spanish and Mexican culture simply represented vast new vistas of easily 
procurable residual knowledge. Further, there is some evidence that this may 
have disturbed the balance of power among the hostile villages. For example, 
the remnants of a small, crudely made tripod pot were found by Meighan” 
in a crack between some high outcropping boulders on an archeological site 
called Maulpa or Maulhatpa, terminally dated as 1780-1820. At Pauma, a 
nearby village, an old man named Awkuta Poklao who lived during the last 
few decades of the 18th century is known to have made such pots. The rare- 
ness of such specimens, their appearance at a late horizon, and their Mexican 
affiliations, make a strong case for early Mission diffusion. One of their uses is 
described as being of genocidal intent. They were made as containers of some 
“horrible” substances which would generate a poisonous effluvium if the pot 
were located in a high place. This would flow over the brim and then down over 
the entire surrounding village. It is credited with having the power to kill 
everyone who came within its influence. The abandonment of Maulpa may 
have been caused by disease, but from the Luisefio point of view, ayelkwi was 
of prime importance. Such occurrences may in part account for the failure of 
the Luisefo to engage in organized warfare against Europeans during the 
first three-quarters of a century of alien domination. They were preoccupied 
with internecine ayelkwi struggles. 

THE CHINGISHNISH CULT 
The Chingishnish cult seems to have diffused among the Luisefio in the 


late 18th or early 19th century" (DuBois 1908:75), and is ritually centered 
in the feather-burying ceremony. The cult sheds light on the functioning of the 
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Luisefio theory of knowledge and their religious adjustments to change. These 
in turn have bearing both on continuity and change in the social structure, 
and on the preservation of the theory of knowledge itself. 

To return to the typological contrast between the modern feather-burying 
and clothes-burning rites, it has been suggested above that the former is the 
lineal descendent of the old initiation rites, as well as the traditional means by 
which appropriate disposal is made of the ayelkwi of a deceased pumelum 
society initiate. While the clothes-burning ceremony seems to lack borrowed 
rituals, the feather-burying appears to be the major repository of such items. 
(Christian rituals are executed independently of the old native religious struc- 
ture.) Among the borrowed features are songs rendered in the foreign languages 
and dialects of origin, and certain (mani) ritual ‘“‘versings” formerly asso- 
ciated with the taking of jimson weed (Datura meteloides), a dream-producing 
drug used in the old puberty ceremony and said to have come to the Luisefo 
from Santa Catalina or San Clemente Islands via San Luis Rey. 

The typological distinctions between these two ceremonies and the appar- 
ent lack of syncretism among their various ritual components and concepts is in 
accord with the nature of ayelkwi, which requires (1) great conservatism and 
careful ritual reproductions, but (2) striving for all procurable new ritual forms 
and items of residual ayelkwi in response to warfare and personal status. 
Except for deletions or substitutions, the generalized clothes-burning for all 
ghosts has been maintained relatively unchanged because no new rituals were 
interjected. (Even the major songs are sung in an ancient dialect only poorly 
understood today.) Since the striving for all procurable new ritual forms was 
the concern of the pumelum societies, it is not surprising to find diffused ritual 
items incorporated in pumelum ceremonies. But the Chingishnish cult raises 
additional problems. (1) Why do we find tutelage of nearly all rituals attributed 
to Chingishnish the avenger spirit, even though he had no part in their formu- 
lation and is concerned only with their execution? (2) What are the relation- 
ships between this deity and ayelkwi? (3) What are the functions of the Chin- 
gishnish cult in Luisefio society? Of less concern for this paper, but allied to it, 
is the question of pre-Mission Christian influence in the origin of the Chin- 


gishnish cult. 

The native source of this cult has been given as Santa Catalina Island (Du- 
Bois 1908:75); Harrington (1933a:88) traces Chingishnish as a person to a 
village in Gabrielino territory called Pubunga, near Seal Beach, California. 
Underhill (1948:9-10) suggests Christian affiliations for this moralistic aven- 
ger spirit, which Kroeber (1925:656) calls a Jehovah. In consideration both of 
his native and Christian-like moralistic characteristics, these views are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. Although he may have been an Indian pula 
(sing. of pulum) who lived some time before the coming of the Missions, the 
possibility of non-Indian influence is not too remote considering the fact that 
the Manila Galleon in its yearly course sailed through the old Santa Barbara 
Channel (past San Clemente and Santa Catalina Islands) during the earlier 
part of its 250-year exsistence (Schurz 1939: 240). It began in 1565. (Informants 
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still tell of prognosticator pulum who predicted the coming of ships with big 
sails.) Whatever the origin, the possibility exists that elements of one of the 
great world religions may have been introduced independently of the religion 
itself. This cult forms a part of pumelum activities and is considered by them 
to be a “different religion” from Christianity. As in other instances of the dif- 
fusion of religious forms, it must have materially disturbed the balance of 
power among villages, if indeed it did not provide the earliest modern stimulus 
toward an intensified search for new residual ayelkwi forms in a region other- 
wise possessing a reasonably standardized and relatively static set of such 
forms. 

Chingishnish has a character tailored to Luisefio concepts. He is subject 
to ritual placation, but not to prayers of supplication. The avenger spirit is 
said never to interfere in normal activities. Rather, he is like some pula who, 
when informed by one of his numerous spies of the misuse or misapplication of 
ayelkwi, intercedes to bring punishment upon the malefactor or some member 
of his immediate kin or religious party. The means by which many items of 
ritual have become sacred to Chingishnish thus seem simple. This spirit ap- 
pears to reduplicate the dangers of ayelkwi in all of its multiple forms, with 
the addition of a moralistic element. As a borrowed concept, Chingishnish 
began as a belief or implement of the pumelum society. But as a defender of 
the status quo in all details of formulated knowledge and most features of 
Luisefo moral concepts, all ritual change or deletion, regardless of type, be- 
came subject to his approval. Hence the number of items sacred to Chingish- 
nish quickly increased. To an uninformed Luisefio who only poorly under- 
stands the nature of ayelkwi this transformation is immaterial. The more easily 
understood principle of Chingishnish has rendered all forms prima facie 
“sacred” to Chingishnish, whether or not they belong exclusively to the much 
older Wiyot cycle of religious ritual. 

The ceremony of placation for Chingishnish is the éanish, said to be the 
former war dance to which a food offering has been added. It is an important 
component of the feather-burying ceremony, but may be performed separately 
in placation. The spirit is said to desire the maximum possible number of per- 
sons to be present at the tanish, a feature that duplicates in principle the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the tchelahish described above. As a war dance (with- 
out the food offering) the tanish is said to be the only secular ceremony, and it 
alone of all Luisefio ceremonies may be performed for display purposes only. 

All this suggests that Chingishnish punishment may in part be interpreted 
as a post-Christian substitute for the group vengeance formerly executed in 
warfare. The Spanish ban on warfare was enforceable only after several villages 
were moved bodily to the Mission and, later on, others to various of the 
Mission ranchos. These facts combine credibly with information to the effect 
that pumelum societies began to observe their ceremonies conjointly sometime 
during this first third of the 19th century. The joint meetings probably served 
the double purpose of observing the Spanish peace and of frantically attempt- 
ing to do something about the decimating epidemics of the period. With the 
completion of conquest, death from witchcraft could be avenged only by 
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counter-witchcraft and not by organized hostilities. But Chingishnish could be 
placated for post-Christian misuse of formulated ayelkwi and common knowl- 
edge (hivikvitchi). This, of course, tended to discourage rapid assimilation of 
the Indian population and reinforced emphasis upon the retention of rituals, 
but it did not enjoin the search for residual ayelkwi. The latter was discouraged 
by the Church but not eradicated, for prowess in individual witchcraft re- 
mained high in importance, along with a decline in social controls over the 
various pulum. The role of Chingishnish in matters concerned with residual 
ayelkwi parallels his role in relation to formulated knowledge. He does not 
prohibit the search for residual ayelkwi but may intercede where it is misused, 
or even where the individual fails to “pick it up” should his talents and the 
nature of the particular ayelkwi demand such action. In this regard, this deity 
served as a buttress, an enforcer behind the elaborate moralistic injunctions 
made to an initiate in the old initiation ceremony. One cof the major exhorta- 
tions that recur in various of the ceremonies is “‘be kind to the old people.” 


CONCLUSION 

The Luisefio theory of knowledge has played an important role in the 
maintenance of the old culture core. Ayelkwi not only serves to clarify the 
conceptual background of the cosmogony and Luisefi life, but tends to es- 
tablish structural relationships between the various categories of ceremonies 
and the features of social structure affected. 

With the dislocation and decimation of village populations during the 
Spanish and early Mexican periods, with the placation of Chingishnish excus- 
ing the pumelum societies from their role in warfare and the food quest, with 
the societies combining their ritual activities on a large scale, with clan sur- 
vivors attaching themselves to functioning religious groups to form parties 
or establishing asymmetrical splinter-group relations with some party already 
dichotomously associated, and finally with the Christian imposition of sanc- 
‘ions against cross-cousin marriage, sororal polygyny, etc., the old autonomous 
village pattern of subsistence, war, and marriage could not survive. But in 
the light of ayelkwi and its persistence, the sociological and psychological 
significance of the various remaining forms becomes more clear. Further, the 
historical alterations appearing on the Luisefio scene can to some extent be 
traced backward through time. When village autonomy, the present practice 
of economic and ritual reciprocation, and cross-cousin marriage, are examined 
in terms of ayelkwi-centered personal and group motives they speak strongly 
for the former existence of moieties. Such moieties may have existed only at 
the village level of social organization rather than crosscutting the tribe as a 
whole. This is further substantiated by the parallelism in function but separa- 
tion by categories of the various ceremonies designed to effect the social control 
of ayelkwi. 

The concept of power and an association of power and knowledge are not 
unusual in Indian America. Yet to find them thus structured in Southern 
California makes a continued study of the Luisefo “theory” of knowledge 
worth while, for the present analysis has at best presented only an outline. 
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NOTES 


! This is the fourth of a series of related but independent works on the Luisefo. The first ap- 
peared in this Journal (White 1953:569); the second, by Dr. C. W. Meighan, entitled “A Late 
Complex in Southern California Prehistory,” was published in the Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology (1954:215), and the third, by D. L. True, entitled “Pictographs of the San Luis 
Rey Basin, California,” appeared in American Antiquity (1954:68). The author is greatly in. 
debted to Dr. Ralph Beals for his suggestions, to Dr. W. A. Lessa, director of the ethnological! 
portion of the research, and to Dr. C. W. Meighan who is in charge of the archaeological] portion 
Gratitude is also due the Department of Anthropology and Sociology of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles for some graduate financial assistance in the gathering of the data. 

2 Form of the noun appearing with the third person plural pronoun, i.e. pum ayelkwi as con 
trasted with noyelkwi, first person singular form. 

3 The Indians insist that the correct appellation in San Luisefios; the shortened form has 
been retained because it is standard in the literature. 

4 Sparkman (1908), DuBois (1908), and Kroeber (1925 and elsewhere) gathered much im- 
portant information around the turn of this century. Many of my informants were young adults 
at that time, and have since assumed the responsibilities of maintaining the old ways. 

5 My informants did not recognize the word towauya suggested by Kroeber (1925:679), but 
thought it to be either of foreign origin, or possibly a form of the word toyawish, “‘versing.” 

® Another and perhaps more correct name for this ceremony is yunish makakhish, meaning 
“a great ceremony of alliance.” The tcheiyut (feather bunch) was disposed of in different ways in 
different villages. Burial is peculiar to Rincon (formerly Kuka) groups. At Pauma it was “floated 
on the water,” or otherwise disposed of by a special official who alone and privately performed 
the task. 

7 Chief Rejinaldo Pachito of Pauma very generously undertook to teach me the basic con- 
cepts of the San Luisefio religion in spite of the difficulties and criticisms he knew to be facing 
him. In the sense that this paper is technical in vocabulary and treatment, he is disappointed, 
for few of his people will be able to use it. Yet he has been very patient in correcting the many 
errors that have cropped up during the three years of its preparation. 

8 Several variants of the cosmogony exist, but do not seriously detract from the general 
validity of the analysis presented here. Details of the cosmogony and emphasis on various of its 
parts vary considerably from village to village; the present one is Chief Pachito’s. 

® Harrington does not use the term pulum (sing. pula) generically as is done elsewhere in the 
literature, but describes a specific application of it. 

10 In contrast to the modern geographical distribution of parties reported in the paper cited, 
a former arrangement of Old Pauma is said to have contained three clans. Although all three 
were related ceremonially, only two shared a truly reciprocal not®-road; the third was appended 
in a manner suggesting accommodation of a dispossessed clan. New data indicate that the proper 
Luisefio word for the not-road is pet, in which the vowel is marked by a phoneme of long duration 
setting it apart from no pet (short duration), ‘my younger br.” The nonreciprocal not"-road has 
been translated so pulik pet, “one-way road.” 

t Chief Pachito says: “Life was hell in those days.” 

2 Ms. in preparation. 

‘8 Not» Pachito is not in entire agreement with this point. He insists that his great-grand- 
father, not» Antonio Pachito, was taught about Chingishnish as a boy ca. 1750? by his father. 
However, Antonio was not subject to the mani (jimson weed) ritual until he was an old man 
(post-Mission times). This tends to distinguish between Cingishnish as a concept and the rituals 
attributed to him. 
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History and Genealogies in a Conquest State! 


IAN CUNNISON 


Manchester University 


N THE foreword to his first volume on the Tallensi, Fortes (1945: xi-xii 

contrasts the historical notions of people like the Tallensi with those of 
societies with royal dynasties. The former, he says, ‘‘do not have the idea of 
historical time as a specific dimension of social life. . .. They do not think of 
the lapse of time as being associated with cumulative changes in their culture 
or social structure but rather as a periodical or cyclical rhythm of eternal 
repetition. They do not think of their history as something separate from, and 
leading up to, their contemporary way of life. They seem to live wholly in the 
present and the immediately recollected past. ... Among the Tallensi, the 
time factor is, as it were, embedded in the social structure and .. . there is a 
direct correlation between the time perspective recognized by the society and 
the social structure.”’ He goes on: ‘‘There are primitive societies, especially 
those that have royal dynasties, in which a sense of history exists and is kept 
alive through folktales, ritual chants and heirlooms, royal ceremonies and 
praise-songs and so forth.” He concludes that the political and social structure, 
including the principal political values of a people, directly shapes the notions 
of time and history that prevail among them. 

By “history” I mean here simply what is said about the past. The form 
which history takes in a segmentary society, says Fortes, differs from the 
form it takes in a kingship. These forms differ with differences in the social 
structures of which they are in some way a reflection. To demonstrate this it is 
necessary to establish in both types of society a correspondence between 
social structure and ideas of «history. This has been done for certain types of 
segmentary societies. In this paper I want to consider the relationship between 
history and social structure in a nonsegmentary and heterogeneous society. 
To point up the comparison with segmentary societies, I emphasize primarily 
the genealogical aspect of its social structure. 

The discussion is not easy to open, since three elements—history, genealo- 
gies and time-perspective—are closely connected and can hardly be considered 
in isolation from each other. This is particularly the case in regard to seg- 
mentary societies, and I put the problem with reference to these since the 
matter has been worked out, among others, for Nuer (Evans-Pritchard 1940), 
Tallensi (Fortes 1945) and Tiv (Bohannan 1952). Here many social relation- 
ships, including political ones, are set in kinship terms. The people relate the 
component groups to each other in terms of genealogies, perhaps quite falsified 
but deemed to be true; and through these, the component groups are defined 
with reference to each other. The notion of structural time employed by Evans- 
Pritchard (1940:107) arises from the fact that remote time is conceptualized 
through this genealogical structure and that a historical or traditional event 
can be “dated” (as it were) with reference to a point in the genealogy. The 
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mode of time thus evolved is very special, for the lineage system remains, 
by telescoping, at the same depth; and the time elapsed between the first man 
or the settlement of the country, and the present, remains constant in terms of 
remembered generations. Structural time thus moves forward as a whole, 
retai ing a constant depth. An event in structural time remains static relative 
‘0 structural time. Such an event, for example, is the segmentation of a lineage. 
But this event is hardly historic; it is only assumed. The present social con- 
figuration contains lineages related in such-and-such a way; their present-day 
relationship therefore postulates a lineage segmentation. The Tiv (Bohannan 
1952) have even been shown in the process of altering their genealogies in 
terms of day-to-day social decisions. 

The form which Nuer history takes is consistent with the form of Nuer 
genealogies. The generations forming the minimal lineage, with the personal 
recollections of the living, are recalled with some detail. Before this, the tradi- 
tions referring to interlineage relationships are, by their content, linked with 
the genealogies; indeed they lock the genealogies in their present form by elab- 
borating events referring to the lineage structure and minimizing events not 
connected with it. Farther back, tradition merges into what Evans-Pritchard 
calls “timeless” myth, referring not to origins of particular social groups but to 
origins of customs of general import to the whole of Nuer society; explaining 
not group relationships but tribal practice. 

In the structural time in segmentary societies the very concept of lineage 
segmentation involves points of reference in the past; the very span of Nuer 
and Tallensi lineages presumes a time depth. Time notions and social structure 
here have a necessary connection. Discussion of this point has mainly involved 
societies whose segmentary lineage system, while concerning groups based on 
a kinship metaphor, is the main vehicle of internal political relationships—a 
role which gives the lineage structure some degree of permanence and stability. 
In such systems territorial, genealogical, and historical relationships support 
each other. I discuss this cluster of relationships in a social structure of a dif- 
ierent kind. What happens in a society composed of shallow lineages which 
do not form a segmentary system, and which politically are of minor impor- 
tance since a hierarchy of instituted authority exists beside them? What kind 
of history accompanies these shallow genealogies? Has “structural time” any 
meaning here, in view of the fact that the component lineages are not articu- 
lated? And since the political authority is associated with a different kind of 
genealogy, are its history and time notions different? My discussion involves 
a comparison of the histories and genealogies of the king, Kazembe, and his 
Lunda overlords, with those of the matrilineages which comprise his subjects. 
At the same time, I hope the interest will be more than local. Similar problems 
must present themselves in any conquest state or heterogeneous society. 

The complexity of Luapula society makes it a profitable subject for this 
problem. The valley of the Luapula, which forms the Rhodesia-Congo border 
south of Lake Mweru, is the home of discrete groups of Central Bantu under 
the domination of a Lunda group from the southern Congo. The data which 
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I present here are much simplified. The four main categories of inhabitants 
have reference to the periods during which their ancestors migrated to the 
Luapula Valley. The earliest, the Bwilile, were a number of more or less un- 
connected matrilineages occupying distinct parts of the valley floor; the 
members of each recognized a leader who had ritual duties, but gave him no 
special honor. The next, the Shila, were a more powerful group of similar 
matrilineages who, under their chief Nkuba, held also some sort of sway over 
part of the Bwilile. It is fairly clear that this chief had ritual rather than secu- 
lar duties, but even now his heirs have some political voice for these two early 
groups. The Lunda, under their chief Kazembe, next conquered the valley 
and surrounding districts and have retained political ascendancy over the other 
inhabitants. The final category consists of many immigrant groups whose 
ancestors migrated to and settled in the valley after the Lunda conquest, 
mostly within the last hundred years. The Lunda class Bwilile and Shila 
together as ‘‘owners of the land” whom they found on their arrival. Nkuba, 
Chief of the Shila, the most important of the ritual personages responsible for 
land fertility, became known and is still known as Kazembe’s “wife.”’ Accord- 
ing to fairly good Portuguese evidence, the time of the Lunda conquest was 
about 1740 (Burton 1873:126). The component lineages are now widely dis- 
persed, although nuclei of dominant lineages remain with a village headman 
or ritual ‘‘owner of the land.” 

I deal first with the genealogies of Bwilile and Shila, the two earlier cate- 
gories, which are similar. (There is an apparent exception to this generalization 
in the genealogy of Nkuba, their chief.) The widest unit which knows its 
genealogy is the matrilineage. This is an exogamous group, called the ‘“‘clans- 
men of so-and-so,” its hereditary leader; its members now live dispersed in 
many villages whose headmen belong to many different clans. As a group it 
has no land rights, but the hereditary leaders of some lineages are ritual 
” of districts comprising a few square miles. Lineage members do not 
gather except for mortuary ceremonies and the discussion of matters of in- 
heritance, and then only if they live within reasonable distance. These lineages 
have genealogies up to seven generations in depth, including the young of 
today. Because the groups in question have existed since well before the 
Lunda invasion, it is clear that genealogical telescoping has taken place. Often 
only three or four generations are reckoned from the founder of a lineage to 
its present-day leader; this is hardly enough to cover two centuries. Assuming 
accurate genealogical memory of the living, the telescoping has taken place 


“owners 


near the top. 

I think it is fairly clear how this telescoping works and how the lineage is 
stabilized at a certain depth. It is made possible by the institution of posi- 
tional succession, combined with aspects of the kinship terminology. When- 
ever a married person dies, he or she must be succeeded by a person who be- 
comes sociologically the deceased person, taking not only his role but his 
identity as well. If this does not happen, disease mystically afflicts the surviv- 
ing spouse and his or her family. This form of succession applies to women as 
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well as men, but I confine my remarks here to a discussion of male succession. 
The successor to a male is a junior male from the same lineage: most frequently 
it is a man of the same generation, but successors may also be taken from any 
junior generation of the lineage. The successor takes the wife of the deceased, 
although he is at liberty to divorce her soon afterwards. But he also takes and 
retains the name and social position of the deceased; thereafter he is often 
addressed by kinship terms which had been appropriate to the deceased. 
His future children are known as children of the name he has inherited. A 
successor from the same or from a second descending generation is preferred 
to one from the adjacent generation, since the latter would experience greater 
difficulties of personal adjustment to his new role, particularly in his behavior 
towards inherited aftines. His predecessor’s mother-in-law, for example, who 
had been ‘‘grandmother”’ to him, would become his own ‘‘mother-in-law”’ and 
would require the appropriate avoidances. Through time, the accumulating 
number of dead has to be fitted into a limited number of suitable heirs in 
the lineage, and in this way names die out. One person may inherit four or 
five names, but only the most important of these is remembered and carried 
on after his death. Thus, eventually, only the founder and a few of the original 
names survive while other names may be passed on through two or three suc- 
cessive incumbents and then disappear. 

The genealogy comprises mainly the living. It may be doubtful if the 
names recorded at three or four generations back actually arose at that level 
or had been inherited and followed down behind the living. But one or more of 
the early names of a lineage always survives. Names of some middle members 
of a lineage which has existed more than a few generations are often said to 
have been ‘“‘eaten up” by the earlier and more important names. Yet, however 
long the lineage has existed, the founder is always present in the living incum- 
bent of his name, and in this personification he is always sociologically of a 
senior generation among the living. 

The form of kinship nomenclature allows for the elision of generations with- 
out necessarily omitting from the genealogy the successive holders of one 
name. Within the matrilineage, Ego is “brother” to his own generation, is 
‘mother’s brother” to a man one generation below, but to a man two genera- 
tions below is again “‘brother,’ This nomenclature within the lineage is clearly 
set off from that in all other lines, where men two generations below are all 
termed ‘“‘grandchildren” and men two generations above are all termed 
‘“grandfathers.”’ Thus when speaking of names in the past, a successor may be 
referred to as ‘‘brother” to the person whose place he has taken, and thus put 
into the same generation, even though he had been two generations removed. 
This accounts for the long strings of ‘“‘brothers” who are mentioned as having 
been successive holders of one name in the history of many lineages. It is only 
when a ‘‘nephew” succeeded, a relatively uncommon occurrence, that the 
necessity to drop a generation in the earlier stages appears. The kinship 
terminology thus virtually puts all members of a lineage, dead and alive, into 
two generations (Cunnison 1956). 
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Histories, like genealogies, are largely those of lineages. Each lineage his- 
tory is vested in the present incumbent of its founder’s name, who normally 
is the person who relates it. The lineage itself is known by its leader’s name, and 
the hero of the history is its founder and his successive heirs—one name, or 
structurally one position. The present incumbent relates the history in the 
first person singular as he refers to each preceding incumbent, and seldom 
makes a distinction between one and another. One hears for instance: ‘‘X 
killed me, then I made peace with him.” The histories are vividly presented, 
so that it appears to the listeners as if the events of the distant past had only 
yesterday happened to the man who is relating them. 

The lineage histories of the Bwilile and Shila groups are all of the same form. 
They state the reason for leaving their wider group of kinsmen, the adven- 
tures on the way to their present home, who was found there, the fighting 
and other events which immediately preceded the settlement of the land, 
and almost invariably, a clearly mythical episode helping to give final justifica- 
tion to the way the land was settled and to present politico-ritual relationships 
(Cunnison 1951). For it was at this period that the land was partitioned among 
those whose heirs are still ritually responsible for it. The ritual arrangements, 
and the distribution of “owners of the land” have remained unchanged in 
spite of the political changes which have since occurred. Each of the old 
lineage leaders has a history by which his ownership is justified, and each of 
these histories is in the same general form. They constitute a “pragmatic 
charter” (Malinowski 1948:79) of the present social situation. Once the final 
apportionment of the land is settled, the histories stop. If you ask what 
happened since then (over two centuries ago) the answer is that nothing has 
happened. ‘Since then we just sit around,” they say. Thus lineage histories 
cover the brief period between secession from the parent clan and settlement 
in the present position. This is all. To get more history than this, one has to 
sit at beerdrinks and hear individuals boasting about the deeds of their per- 
sonally remembered ancestors. Events so related are not incorporated into 
lineage history. 

The consistency between history and genealogy is here evident. The geneal- 
ogy telescopes earlier generations and proliferates only with the personal 
memories of the living. The histories refer only to the generatiens of the 
founders, and these are compressed through identification of the founder and 
his successors. Again, historical data proliferate only by means of personal 
memories of the living. 

Although the matrilineage shares clan membership with other lineages 
spread over a wide area (over forty clans are represented and intermingled in 
the vast area from the Lualaba to the Luangwa), it is in a relatively close 
relationship with a few other lineages of the same clan in the Luapula valley. 
Such a group of linked lineages of the same clan I call a subclan. The subclan 
is the ultimate exogamous unit. On the other hand, the component matriline- 
ages each discuss independently such matters as inheritance and succession. 
The subclan has formed by the splitting of a lineage into independent sections. 
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In discussing genealogies and their relations with time and history notions, it 
js most profitable to consider them with reference to the links between com- 
ponents of a subclan. Lineages not of the same clan may also be closely re- 
lated, especially if they are associated with neighboring pieces of land and 
these links are also important in this discussion. 

The lineages forming a subclan are linked through knowledge of a common 
origin closer than the clan founder. When a split occurs in a lineage the seced- 
ing group is known as the clansmen of its leader. The leader of the parent 
lineage calls the leader of the seceding group either ‘“‘brother”’ or “‘nephew”— 
this is by virtue of the kinship terminology. Even if the leader of the parent 
lineage was not its actual founder, the man who secedes regards his relation- 
ship with him as if it were his relationship with the founder. 

The sort of relationship arising is a relationship between hereditary of- 
fices rather than between persons. Thus, X is the leader of a lineage. He has a 
sister’s son, Y, who secedes from him. However many generations later, the 
successor to X is still “mother’s brother” to the successor to Y. As it is ex- 
pressed in the vernacular, the X-ship (giving the abstract form of the name) 
is mother’s brother to the Y-ship. Now if a later X has a brother Z who again 
secedes, then likewise Z’s successors are all “brothers” to the successors of X. 
Moreover, the relationship of Z to Y, the man who seceded many generations 
back, is now traced through the position of the leader they had in common, 
that is X. In this situation, then, Z is brother to X; and Y is sister’s son to X. 
So Z is “mother’s brother” to Y although the position of Z was established 
later than that of Y. The relationships of these three positions are perpetuated 
and do not change, however many generations may pass or incumbents suc- 
ceed. These are now the leaders of three lineages of the same subclan. Each 
lineage has its own genealogy, but the only common point in the genealogies 
of Y and Z is the name X, which is at the head of both of them. Each say it is 
the first X who is on their genealogy. 

Thus a lineage and its seceding lineages remain eternally at the same 
generational status, for the leaders of all the lineages are sociologically of the 
same or adjacent generations. Thus the articulation of smaller lineages with 
larger ones, as among the Tiv, is here avoided, and lineage proliferation 
can occur on a large scale without the introduction of a great time depth to the 
genealogies. No matter how many lineages are derived eventually from X, 
or over how long a period, the leader of the parent lineage and the leaders of 
the segmenting lineages are each in one of two adjacent generations, and so 
a lineage ‘‘system’’ does not form. 

By comparing the genealogies of the lineages of a subclan it is possible to 
deduce from which leader of the parent lineage the others are derived. But the 
natives do not do this; the lineage is to them the extent of the known geneal- 
ogy. Later lineages incorporate the parent lineage leader in their genealogies 
but assume him to have been the first holder of his name. Nor do the histories 
help the natives, for the history of a lineage gives no indication how long the 
parent lineage had been in existence before the secession. An observer can 
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make deductions about the time element only if there should be reference in 
the history to some event which can be put into some other known chronolog- 
ical sequence. The conception members have of a group of lineages linked in 
a subclan, however different their ages may be, is that although there is one 
from which the others seceded, all are of the same depth to within a generation 
or two. 

Lineages not of the same clan may also be linked by the same institutions 
of perpetual kinship and positional succession. The histories are also closely 
related to this. As I have stated, the histories deal with events leading to the 
land settlement. One part of the settlement is the regulation of boundaries 
with people occupying neighboring pieces of land, and seldom of the same 
clan. One lineage claims to have been in situ, and the other claims to have 
found it there. The nature of the events has usually left some physical mark 
as a witness to the subsequent land situation: for example, one history refers 
to a tree whose stump still exists. It frequently happens also that the “‘mark” 
left is a kinship relationship between the two lineages. For example, A married 
B’s sister, and the successor to B (in the female line) is the son of A. There- 
after B, leader of one lineage, remains perpetual son of A, leader of the other 
lineage. The present relationship expressed in kinship terms vouches for the 
event which caused the marriage and the land settlement; and conversely, 
the historical events recounted year after year explain the expressed political 
and kinship relationships of one owner of the land to the other. Here, both in 
the histories and the genealogies, present and past are intermingled; in the 
histories because the incumbent of an inherited name recounts events of thie 
distant past in the first person; and in the genealogies because an inherited 
name is at the same time “brother” or ‘‘uncle”’ to living people, and the ances- 
tor of the group. 

I have dealt with the Bwilile and the Shila. There the lineages have his- 
torical forms which correspond to genealogical forms, which are also of the 
same kind for both groups. Each lineage has its history, and lineages are 
linked to others by clanship or by historical chance and these links are 
strengthened by perpetual kinship. But histories remain vested in lineages 
and a history comprising a wider kin group does not emerge. A lineage history 
is as concentrated and to the point as its genealogy is foreshortened. 

It was into this valley of more or less independent lineages that the king- 
ship of Kazembe came from the west over two hundred years ago. This patri- 
lineal kingship derived from the similar one of Mwata Yamvo in the southern 
Congo. It came into contact with the indigenous matrilineages of the valley 
through conquest, intermarriage, and the posting of governors over owners 
of the land. 

The kingship itself exhibits a special case of positional succes ‘on, the 
name Kazembe being inherited from the first king. The Lunda adop much 
of the kinship terminology of the matrilineal people; and thus a » =n two 
generations down in the patrilineal royal lineage is not a ‘“‘brother’ but a 
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grandson. The royal lineage is not tied to any one clan, but the mother’s 
clan of a reigning king has temporary privileges. The kings themselves have 
spanned six generations of the royal lineage—but the lineage itself is nine 
generations deep. The point of emphasis here is that this lineage is deeper 
than any other lineage among the Luapula peoples. 

I think that in contradistinction to the lineage genealogies, there has been 
no telescoping here. In the first place, the depth can be reckoned to tally with 
the supposed dates of the conquest. Graves exist to bear witness to the number 
of previous kings. Moreever, the history which is given by the kingship is of a 
different kind from those of lineages. In the first place, the lineage histories 
hardly ever distinguish between the different holders of one name; but the 
history of the kingship not only lists the kings by name, but gives genealogical 
details of their parentage and detailed events of each reign. Today the re- 
corded reigns, the extant graves, the remembered slogans on the talking drums, 
and the genealogy of the royal family all tend to support each other. They 
all confirm the number of reigns, and together with the genealogy seem to 
confirm the number of generations which have elapsed since the conquest. 

The history of the kingship is the subject of daily discussion at the king’s 
court, where the aristocrats gather to drink beer. All the aristocrats relate 
royal history, in contrast to the almost exclusive right of a lineage leader to 
relate lineage history. No doubt the aristocrats attempt to alter traditions for 
the benefit of their own hereditary names, but these are changes of emphasis 
only, and the aristocrats were able to agree on a version of the history which 
the late king published (Mwata Kazembe XIV: 1951). The subjects of Lunda 
history are largely two things: first, the manner of conquest and the con- 
tinuing political relations with the subject groups and foreign tribes; and sec- 
ond, the record of events which have influenced the succession of chiefs and 
the establishment of their queens. This is in sharp distinction to the atrophied 
histories of lineages. 

There is a practical reason why the kingship history should be so elabo- 
rated. The anthropologist, in his brief career with a tribe, sees the various parts 
of the life cycle of the individual or village not by following one through all its 
stages but by observing many at various stages. But he cannot possibly see 
all the aspects of kingship, for that is unique. In the same way, the people 
themselves can see their customs going on around them, but the various cus- 
toms of kingship may perhaps be undertaken only once a reign. Equally im- 
portant, relationships with the various political groups are not acted out 
every day, but must be understood through the memory of formative his- 
torical events. Precedents in the matter of royal succession are also of great 
importance and come only out of the past. Thus for commoners, precedent 
is around them in the present; for the kingship, precedent is only in the past 
of the kingship itself. 

The situation is one in which an extended lineage, the king’s, is living in 
close proximity to telescoped commoner lineages. Relations of a political 
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kind exist between the one and the others. They have met in the past, and 
events are recorded in the histories of each; and kinship links exist between 
them. How is it that the systems do not clash with each other? 

We may consider this question with reference to the genealogies. The 
events relating to the conquest of the earlier groups by the Lunda are widely 
known, and form the history of Nkuba, the leader of the Shila. These events 
are also incorporated into the history of the kings. The first Shila whom the 
Lunda met was an ‘“‘owner of the land,” Katele, who was killed by a Lunda 
aristocrat against the wishes of Kazembe. But the royal genealogy shows that 
the king concerned was five generations back from the present king (and 
seven generations back from many adults), while the genealogy of Katele 
shows the individual concerned to have been only three generations back from 
the present Katele, who is a young man. In discussion of these matters, the 
inconsistency in the generations which the anthropologist can see is not 
marked: the unchanging inherited names are used, and mention of the par- 
ticular incumbents concerned is avoided. The anthropologist can compare 
accounts and find that the second Katele was killed in the reign of the second 
Kazembe. But to Katele today, it is simply that the second Katele was 
killed against the wishes of “‘Kazembe”’; and to Kazembe today, it is simply 
that ‘‘Katele” was killed against the wishes of the second Kazembe—which 
particular Katele here remaining unspecified. The institution of positional 
succession which stabilizes Katele’s descent at so many generations also 
allows a different kind of genealogy to exist alongside it and to be interpene- 
trated with it historically without apparent inconsistency. It is the same with 
reference to Kazembe and Nkuba (whose long genealogy is perhaps related 
to his position of ascendancy among the Shila). When Nkuba speaks, he re- 
fers toa particular Nkuba and a generalized Kazembe. When Kazembe speaks, 
he refers to a particular Kazembe and a generalized Nkuba. What is posited 
is a relationship whose effect shows today between the two offices, rather than 
a special relationship between two particular incumbents of the offices, which 
is now irrelevant. 

When we consider lineages of the immigrants who came after Kazembe and 
the Lunda, we have to remember that most of them reached the Luapula 
valley during the latter half of the last century. The valley having already 
been divided, these newcomers were ritually landless and set up villages on 
the lands of prior occupants. We find that again these lineages are of five or 
six generations’ depth. But these people, too, reckon their genealogies only 
from the point of fission from the clan to which they belonged before their 
fairly recent migration from surrounding areas. It is therefore quite conceiv- 
able that the genealogies have reached their present depth without the elision 
of generations. These groups are organized like the Shila lineages, and indeed 
are connected with some of them through clanship and with others by links 
of perpetual kinship. 

Their histories differ from the histories of the earlier groups. There is no 
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set tale of migration and settlement vested in the leader. Rather, getting his- 
tory from them is like hearing the unformulated boasts of individuals of the 
earlier groups at beerdrinks. An emphasis in these histories akin to the em- 
phasis on land settlement of the earlier groups is the connection with the royal 
house. One group stresses that the king had invited them to help him fight 
because of their prowess; another stresses intermarriage with the royal house; 
another stresses allegiance to the king derived from the shelter he gave their 
ancestors from Swahili slave-raiders. They have no consistent chronicle of 
events. But they differ also in that they refer events to reigns of particular 
Kazembes, which is in a way logical because the royal genealogy, like theirs, 
is a true representation. 

I will now summarize briefly the characteristics of the three kinds of his- 
teries and genealogies which have been compared. The first two categories 
(Bwilile and Shila) have four- to seven-generation lineages, telescoped at the 
top. The lineage has a leader after whom it is named and whose name is in- 
herited. The incumbent is the repository oi its history, of which the name itself 
is the hero. The history is brief, and is a charter for the present-day ritual 
apportionment of the land; many devices help to vivify the history and make 
it appear to have happened only recently to the teller himself. Some lineages 
of the same clan are joined by perpetual kinship links in such a way that they 
appear to be of equal genealogical status; others are linked to lineages of other 
clans in the same way. 

The later immigrants have genealogies of about the same depth, but since 
they are recent comers and start their reckoning only at the time of their 
migration, it is unlikely that telescoping has taken place. However, they have 
the same institutions of positional succession and perpetual kinship which 
order relations both inside and outside the lineages. Their histories are not 
formalized; they have no rights in land ritual to explain, but they take cog- 
nizance of particular kings both in reference to relations with them and as a 
means of dating other events. 

The royal lineage has a genealogy of about nine generations, and this 
might well be a true record. Careful account is kept of successive kings and 
the events of each reign, so that a chronicle exists from the secession from the 
western kingship up to the present time. This chronicle is not vested in any 
one person but is the constant subject of conversation at court. 

These facts invite comparison with the kind of structure found in segmen- 
tary societies such as the Nuer. In segmentary societies, actual time, if not 
truly represented in the genealogical structure, is at least reflected by it 
through the notion of structural time contained in the continuing segmentation 
of the lineage from higher to lower generations. In this heterogeneous society, 
on the contrary, it is clear that there is no correspondence between genealogical] 
depth and the relative age of lineages—even of lineages of the same clan. The 
characteristic of the system is that lineages not only persist at a constant shal- 
low depth, but also are generationally equal to each other. Within lineages of 
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each kind in this heterogeneous society, there is a consistency between the 
history and the genealogical structure, and the time element does not obtrude 
awkwardly. But in terms of the whole society, there is no consistency. Lineage 
history and genealogies do not together create or reflect a rational idea of 
past time common to the whole society. Here the temporal structure is set in 
other terms. 

A kind of symbiotic relationship exists between the component groups of 
the valley, according to the time of their arrival, and is seen variously in 
economic, political, and ritual terms. Thus the Shila are fishermen, and the 
Lungu (one of the recent immigrant groups) are millet cultivators. A lively 
barter of fish for millet takes place. Actual fisherman and actual millet growers 
may belong to any groups but the barter is stated in the terms: the Shila 
exchange fish for millet from the Lungu. Ritually, the Shila and Bwilile have 
fertility and purification rituals, and the Lungu other kinds of more localized 
rituals for rain, etc. In both these instances, the historical primacy of the 
fishermen over the millet growers, and of the land ritualists over the rain 
ritualists, is recognized. These conceptions reflect the politico-historical rela- 
tionships. Out of the welter of lineage histories certain episodes have gained a 
society-wide currency, and the political relations of Bwilile to Shila, of Shila 
to Lunda, and of later immigrants to Lunda include the temporal relations 
that the historical episodes endow them with. Thus the history of a Shila group 
incorporates the joke that the earlier Bwilile had no chiefs to give ivory to, 
and used ivory for hearth-stones; the history of the Lunda includes the episode 
in which a Shila woman gave the king the land in the form of a basket of earth 
and a pot of water, while the Shila chief became the king’s ‘‘wife’’ and the 
most important fertility specialist. In terms of the whole society, it is these 
relationships, acted out as jokes, pride or humility over primacy of settlement, 
court etiquette, ritual responsibilities, and so on, that are relevant. But it is 
the historic episodes which justify them. 

Historically the country is made up of layers of immigration, each of 
which is associated with a cluster of political, economic, ritual and other cus- 
tomary relationships which are in continuous operation and in themselves 
imply the order of settlement. The relationships of each group are expressed 
in episodes from their histories. These episodes have become detached from the 
strictly autonomous lineage histories and have become current tradition 
among all groups of the population. Thus a lineage of whatever kind has an 
internally consistent system with regard to genealogical, historical, and tem- 
poral relations. In these, if history supports genealogy, genealogy also sup- 
ports historical events. The historical events which have become diffused are 
those which define political relationships within the whole society, and these 
in turn set the perception of the distant past in terms of present-day social 
and political structure. But the genealogies, which do not form a system, also 
do not form a framework for the conception of the past, as they do in some 
segmentary societies. 
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NOTE 


! This paper was read at a meeting of the Association of Social Anthropologists at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, London, on March 23, 1956. It is based on field work in Rhodesia 
from 1948 to 1951, under the auspices of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute and financed by the 
Colonial Social Science Research Council. 

Two earlier publications refer to some aspects of this paper in more detail. My paper of 1951 
analyzed some early histories with reference to their social and temporal content, and elaborated 
on the theme of their role as mythical charters for present-day relationships. A more detailed 
account of the historical build-up of the country may also be found there. In a later paper (1956) 
I analyzed the processes involved in positional succession and perpetual kinship, which Mitchell 
(1956) bas also treated for the Yao of Nyasaland. 
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Ritual and Social Change: A Javanese Example 
CLIFFORD GEER1Z 


Harvard University 


S IN so many areas of anthropological concern, functionalism, either of the 
sociological sort associated with the name of Radcliffe-Brown or of the 
social-psychological sort associated with Malinowski, has tended to dominate 
recent theoretical discussions of the role of religion in society. Stemming 
originally from Durkheim’s The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (1947 
and Robertson-Smith’s Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (1894), the 
sociological approach (or, as the British anthropologists prefer to call it, the 
social anthropological approach) emphasizes the manner in which belief and 
particularly ritual reinforce the traditional social ties between individuals; it 
stresses the way in which the social structure of a group is strengthened and 
perpetuated through the ritualistic or mythic symbolization of the underlying 
social values upon which it rests. The social-psychological approach, of which 
Frazer and Tylor were perhaps the pioneers but which found its clearest state- 
ment in Malinowski’s classic Magic, Science and Religion (1948), emphasizes 
what religion does for the individual—how it satisfies both his cognitive and 
affective demands for a stable, comprehensible, and coercible world, and how 
it enables him to maintain an inner security in the face of natural contingency. 
Together, the two approaches have given us an increasingly detailed under- 
standing of the social and psychological “functions” of religion in a wide range 
of societies. 

Where the functional approach has been least impressive, however, is in 
dealing with social change. As has been noted by several writers (Leach 
1954; Merton 1949), the emphasis on systems in balance, on social homeostasis, 
and on timeless structural pictures, leads to a bias in favor of ‘‘well-integrated”’ 
societies in a stable equilibrium and to a tendency to emphasize the functional 
aspects of a people’s social usages and customs rather than their disfunctiona! 
implications. In analyses of religion this static, ahistorical approach has led to 
a somewhat over-conservative view of the role of ritual and belief in social 
life. Despite cautionary comments by Kluckhohn (1944) and others on the 
“gain and cost” of various religious practices such as witchcraft, the tendency 
has been consistently to stress the harmonizing, integrating, and psychologic- 
ally supportive aspects of religious patterns rather than the disruptive, dis- 
integrative, and psychologically disturbing aspects; to demonstrate the manner 
in which religion preserves social and psychological structure rather than the 
manner in which it destroys or transforms it. Where change has been treated, 
as in Redfield’s work on Yucatan (1941), it has largely been in terms of pro- 
gressive disintegration: “The changes in culture that in Yucatan appear to 
‘go along with’ lessening isolation and homogeneity are seen to be chiefly 
three: disorganization of the culture, secularization and individualization”’ 
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(p. 339). Yet even a passing knowledge of our own religious history makes us 
hesitate to affirm such a simply “positive” role for religion generally. 

It is the thesis of this paper that one of the major reasons for the inability 
of functional theory to cope with change lies in its failure to treat sociological 
and cultural processes on equal terms; almost inevitably one of the two is 
either ignored or is sacrificed to become but a simple reflex, a “mirror image,”’ 
of the other. Either culture is regarded as wholly derivative from the forms of 
social organization—the approach characteristic of the British structuralists 
as well as many American sociologists; or the forms of social organization are 
regarded as behavioral embodiments of cultural patterns—the approach of 
Malinowski and many American anthropologists. In either case, the lesser 
term tends to drop out as a dynamic factor and we are left either with an 
omnibus concept of culture (‘‘that complex whole... ”’) or else with a com- 
pletely comprehensive concept of social structure (‘‘social structure is not an 
aspect of culture, but the entire culture of a given people handled in a special 
frame of theory” [Fortes 1953]). In such a situation, the dynamic elements in 
social change which arise from the failure of cultural patterns to be perfectly 
congruent with the forms of social organization are largely incapable of formu- 
lation. ‘‘We functionalists,” E. R. Leach has recently remarked, “are not 
really ‘anti-historical’ by principle; it is simply that we do not know how to 
fit historical materials into our framework of concepts” (1954: 282). 

A revision of the concepts of functional theory so as to make them capable 
of dealing more effectively with “historical materials” might well begin with an 
attempt to distinguish analytically between the cultural and social aspects of 
human life, and to treat them as independently variable yet mutually inter- 
dependent factors. Though separable only conceptually, culture and social 
structure will then be seen to be capable of a wide range of modes of integra- 
tion with one another, of which the simple isomorphic mode is but a limiting 
case—a case common only in societies which have been stable over such an 
extended time as to make possible a close adjustment between social and cul- 
tural aspects. In most societies, where change is a characteristic rather than an 
abnormal occrurence, we shall expect to find more or less radical discontinuities 
between the two. I would argue that it is in these very discontinuities that we 
shall find some of the primary driving forces in change. 

One of the more useful ways—but far from the only one—of distinguishing 
between culture and social system is to see the former as an ordered system of 
meaning and of symbols, in terms of which social interaction takes place; 
and to see the latter as the pattern of social interaction itself (Parsons and 
Shils 1951). On the one level there is the framework of beliefs, expressive sym- 
bols, and values in terms of which individuals define their world, express their 
feelings, and make their judgments; on the other level there is the ongoing 
process of interactive behavior, whose persistent form we call social structure. 
Culture is the fabric of meaning in terms of which human beings interpret 
their experience and guide their action; social structure is the form that action 
takes, the actually existing network of social relations. Culture and social 
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structure are then but different abstractions from the same phenomena. The 
one considers social action in respect to its meaning for those who carry it out, 
the other cons ders it in terms of its contribution to the functioning of some 
social system. 

The nature of the distinction between culture and social system is brought 

out more clearly when one considers the contrasting sorts of integration char- 
acteristic of each of them. This contrast is between what Sorokin (1937) has 
called “‘logico-meaningful integration” and what he has called “‘causal-func- 
tional integration.”’ By logico-meaningful integration, characteristic of culture, 
is meant the sort of integration one finds in a Bach fugue, in Catholic dogma, or 
in the general theory of relativity; it is a unity of style, of logical implication, 
of meaning and value. By causal-functional integration, characteristic of the 
social system, is meant the kind of integration one finds in an organism, where 
all the parts are united in a single causal web; each part is an element in a 
reverberating causal ring which ‘‘keeps the system going.” And because these 
two types of integration are not identical, because the particular form one of 
them takes does not directly imply the form the other will take, there is an 
inherent incongruity and tension between the two and between both of them 
and a third element, the pattern of motivational integration within the in- 
dividual which we usually call personality structure: 
“Thus conceived, a social system is only one of three aspects of the structuring of a 
completely concrete system of social action. The other two are the personality systems 
of the individual actors and the cultural system which is built into their action. Each 
of the three must be considered to be an independent focus of the organization of the 
elements of the action system in the sense that no one of them is theoretically reducible 
to terms of one or a combination of the other two. Each is indispensable to the other 
two in the sense that without personalities and culture there would be no social system 
and so on around the roster of logical possibilities. But this interdependence and in- 
terpenetration is a very different matter from reducibility, which would mean that 
the important properties and processes of one class of system could be theoretically 
derived from our theoretical knowledge of one or both of the other two. The action 
frame of reference is common to all three and this fact makes certain “transformations” 
between them possible. But on the level of theory here attempted they do not con- 
stitute a single system, however this might turn out to be on some other theoretical 
level” (Parsons 1951:6). 

I will attempt to demonstrate the utility of this more dynamic functionalist 
approach by applying it to a particular case of a ritual which failed to function 
properly. I shall try to show how an approach which does not distinguish the 
“‘logico-meaningful” cultural aspects of the ritual pattern from the ‘“‘causal- 


functional” social structural aspects is unable to account adequately for this 
ritual failure, and how an approach which does so distinguish them is able to 
analyze more explicitly the cause of the trouble. It will further be argued that 
such an approach is able to avoid the simplistic view of the functional role of 
religion in society which sees that role merely as structure-conserving, and to 
substitute for it a more complex conception of the relations between religious 
belief and practice and secular social life. Historical materials can be fitted 
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into such a conception, and the functional analysis of religion can therefore be 
widened to deal more adequately with processes of change. 


THE SETTING 


The case to be described is that of a funeral held in Modjokuto, a small 
town in eastern Central Java.' A young boy, about ten years of age, who was 
living with his uncle and aunt, died very suddenly but his death, instead of 
being followed by the usual hurried, subdued, yet methodically efficient 
Javanese funeral ceremony and burial routine, brought on an extended period 
of pronounced social strain and severe psychological tension. The complex of 
beliefs and rituals which had for generations brought countless Javanese safely 
through the difficult post-mortem period suddenly failed to work with its 
accustomed effectiveness. To understand why it failed demands knowledge 
and understanding of a whole range of social and cultural changes which have 
taken place in Java since the first decades of this century. This disrupted 
funeral was in fact but a microcosmic example of the broader conflicts, struc- 
tural dissolutions, and attempted reintegrations which, in one form or another, 
are characteristic of contemporary Indonesian society. 

The religious tradition of Java, particularly of the peasantry, is a composite 
of Indian, Islamic, and indigenous Southeast Asian elements (Landon 1949). 
The rise of large, militaristic kingdoms in the inland rice basins in the early 
centuries of the Christian era was associated with the diffusion of Hinduist 
and Buddhist culture patterns to the island; the expansion of international 
maritime trade in the port cities of the northern coast in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries was associated with the diffusion of Islamic patterns. 
Working their way into the peasant mass, these two world religions became 
fused with the underlying animistic traditions characteristic of the whole 
Malaysian culture area. The result was a balanced syncretism of myth and 
ritual in which Hindu gods and goddesses, Moslem prophets and saints, and 
local place spirits and demons all found a proper place. 

The central ritual form in this syncretism is a communal feast, called the 
slametan. Slametans, which are given with only slight variations in form and 
content on almost all occasions of religious significance—at passage points in 
the life cycle, on calendrical holidays, at certain stages of the ctop cycle, on 
changing one’s residence, etc.—are intended to be both offerings to the spirits 
and commensal mechanisms of social integration for the living. The meal, 
which consists of specially prepared dishes, each symbolic of a particular 
religious concept, is cooked by the female members of one nuclear family 
household and set out on mats in the middle of the living-room. The male 
head of the household invites the male heads of the eight or ten contiguous 
households to attend; no close neighbor is ignored in favor of one further 
away. After a speech by the host explaining the spiritual purpose of the feast 
and a short Arabic chant, each man takes a few hurried, almost furtive, gulps 
of food, wraps the remainder of the meal in a banana-leaf basket, and returns 
home to share it with his family. It is said that the spirits draw their sustenance 
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from the odor of the food, the incense which is burned, and the Moslem prayer; 
the human participants draw theirs from the material substance of the food 
and from their social interaction. The result of this quiet, undramatic littie 
ritual is twofold: the spirits are appeased and neighborhood solidarity is 
strengthened.” 

The ordinary canons of functional theory are quite adequate for the 
analysis of such a pattern. It can rather easily be shown that the slametan is 
well designed both to ‘‘tune up the ultimate value attitudes” necessary to the 
effective integration of a territorially-based social structure, and to fulfill the 
psychological needs for intellectual coherence and emotional stability char- 
acteristic of a peasant population. The Javanese village (once or twice a year, 
village-wide slametans are heid) is essentially a set of geographically con- 
tiguous, but rather self-consciously autonomous, nuclear family households 
whose economic and political interdependence is of roughly the same cir- 
cumscribed and explicitly defined sort as that demonstrated in the slametan. 
The demands of the labor-intensive rice and dry-crop agricultural process 
require the perpetuation of specific modes of technical co-operation and enforce 
a sense of community on the otherwise rather self-contained families—a sense 
of community which the slametan clearly reinforces. And when we consider the 
manner in which various conceptual and behavioral elements from Hindu- 
Buddhism, Islam, and “animism” are reinterpreted and balanced to form a 
distinctive and nearly homogeneous religious style, the close functional adjust- 
ment between the communal feast pattern and the conditions of Javanese 
rural life is even more readily apparent. 

But the fact is that in all but the most isolated parts of Java, both the 
simple territorial basis of village social integration and the syncretic basis of 
its cultural homogeneity have been progressively undermined over the past 
fifty years, Population growth, urbanization, monetization, occupational 
differentiation, and the like, have combined to weaken the traditional ties of 
peasant social structure; and the winds of doctrine which have accompanied 
the appearance of these structural changes have disturbed the simple uni- 
formity of religious belief and practice characteristic of an earlier period. The 
rise of nationalism, Marxism, and Islamic reform as ideologies, which resulted 
in part from the increasing complexity of Javanese society, has affected not 
only the large cities where these creeds first appeared and have always had their 
greatest strength, but has had a heavy impact on the smaller towns and 
villages as well. In fact, much of recent Javanese social change is perhaps most 
aptly characterized as a shift from a situation in which the primary integra- 
tive ties between individuals (or between families) are phrased in terms of 
geographical proximity to one in which they are phrased in terms of ideological 
like-mindedness. 

In the villages and small towns these major ideological changes appeared 
largely in the guise of a widening split between those who emphasized the 
Islamic aspects of the indigenous religious syncretism and those who empha- 
sized the Hinduist and animistic elements. It is true that some difference be- 
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tween these variant subtraditions has been present since the arrival of Islam; 
some individuals have always been particularly skilled in Arabic chanting or 
particularly learned in Moslem law, while others have been adept at more 
Hinduistic mystical practices or specialists in local curing techniques. But 
these contrasts were softened by the easy tolerance of the Javanese for a wide 
range of religious concepts, so long as basic ritual patterns—i.e., slametans— 
were faithfully supported; whatever social divisiveness they stimulated was 
largely obscured by the over-riding commonalities of rural and small-town 
life. 

However, the appearance after 1910 of Islamic modernism (as well as 
vigorous conservative reactions against it) and religious nationalism among the 
economically and politically sophisticated trading classes of the larger cities 
strengthened the feeling for Islam as an exclusivist, antisyncretic creed among 
the more orthodox element of the mass of the population. Similarly, secular 
nationalism and Marxism, appearing among the civil servants and the ex- 
panding proletariat of these cities, strengthened the pre-Islamic (i.e., Hinduist- 
animist) elements of the syncretic pattern, which these groups tended to prize 
as a counterweight to puristic Islam and which some of them adopted as a 
general religious framework in which to set their more specifically political 
ideas. On the one hand, there arose a more self-conscious Moslem, basing his 
religious beliefs and practices more explicitly on the international and univer- 
salistic doctrines of Mohammed; on the other hand there arose a more self- 
conscious ‘‘nativist,” attempting to evolve a generalized religious system out 
of the material—muting the more Islamic elements—of his inherited religious 
tradition. And the contrast between the first kind of man, called a santri, and 
the second, called an abangan, grew steadily more acute, until today it forms 
the major cultural distinction in the whole of the Modjokuto area.’ 

It is especially in the town that this contrast has come to play a crucial role. 
The absence of pressures toward interfamilial co-operation exerted by the 
technical requirements of wet-rice growing, as well as lessened effectiveness 
of the traditional forms of village government in the face of the complexities of 
urban living, severely weaken the social supports of the syncretic village pat- 
tern. When each man makes his living—as chauffeur, trader, clerk, or laborer— 
more or less independently of how his neighbors make theirs, his sense of the 
importance of the neighborhood community naturally diminishes. A more 
differentiated class system, more bureaucratic and impersonal forms of govern- 
ment, greater heterogeneity of social background, all tend to lead to the same 
result: the de-emphasis of strictly geographical ties in favor of diffusely ideo- 
logical ones. For the townsman, the distinction between santri and abangan 
becomes even sharper, for it emerges as his primary point of social reference; 
it becomes a symbol of his social identity, rather than a mere contrast in belief. 
The sort of friends he will have, the sort of organizations he will join, the sort 
of political leadership he will follow, the sort of person he or his son will marry, 
will all be strongly influenced by the side of this ideological bifurcation which 
he adopts as his own. 
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There is thus emerging in the town—though not only in the town—a new 
pattern of social living organized in terms of an altered framework of cultura] 
classification. Among the elite this new pattern has already become rather 
highly developed, but among the mass of the townspeople it is still in the proc- 
ess of formation. Particularly in the kampongs, the off-the-street neighbor- 
hoods in which the common Javanese townsmen live crowded together in a 
helter-skelter profusion of little bamboo houses, one finds a transitional society 
in which the traditional forms of rural living are being steadily dissolved and 
new forms steadily reconstructed. In these enclaves of peasants-come-to- 
town (or of sons and grandsons of peasants-come-to-town), Redfield’s folk 
culture is being constantly converted into his urban culture, though this latter 
is not accurately characterized by such negative and residual terms as “‘sec- 
ular,” “individualized,” and ‘‘culturally disorganized.”” What is occurring in 
the kampongs is not so much a destruction of traditional ways of life, as a 
construction of a new one; the sharp social conflict characteristic of these 
lower-class neighborhoods is not simply indicative of a loss of cultural con- 
sensus, but rather indicative of a search, not yet entirely successful, for new, 
more generalized, and flexible patterns of belief and value. 

In Modjokuto, as in most of Indonesia, t: + search is taking place largely 
within the social context of the mass political parties, as well as in the women’s 
clubs, youth organizations, labor unions, and other sodalities formai'y or in- 
formally linked with them. There are several of these parties (though the 
recent general election severely reduced their number), each led by educated 
urban elites—civil servants, teachers, traders, students, and the like—and 
each competing with the others for the political allegience of both the half 
rural, half urban kampong dwellers and of the mass of the peasantry. And 
almost without exception, they appeal to one or another side of the santri- 
abangan split. Of this complex of political parties and sodalities, only two are 
of immediate concern to us here: Masjumi, a huge, Islam-based political party; 
and Permai, a vigorously anti-Moslem politico-religious cult. 

Masjumi is the more or less direct descendent of the pre-war Islamic reform 
movement. Led, at least in Modjokuto, by modernist santri intellectuals, it 
stands for a socially conscious, antischolastic, and somewhat puritanical ver- 
sion of back-to-the-Koran Islam. In company with the other Moslem parties, 
it also supports the institution of an “Islamic State” in Indonesia in place of 
the present secular republic. However, the meaning of this ideal is not entirely 
clear. Masjumi’s enemies accuse it of pressing for an intolerant, medievalist 
theocracy in which abangans and non-Moslems will be persecuted and forced 
to follow exactly the prescripts of the Moslem law, while Masjumi’s leaders 
claim that Islam is intrinsically tolerant and that they only desire a govern- 
ment explicitly based on the Moslem creed, one whose laws will be in conso- 
nance with the teachings of the Koran and Hadith. In any case, Masjumi, the 
country’s largest Moslem party, is one of the major spokesmen on both the 
national and the local levels for the values and aspirations of the santri com- 
munity. 
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Permai is not so impressive on a national scale. Though it is a nation-wide 
party, it is a fairly small one, having strength only in a few fairly circumscribed 
regions. In the Modjokuto area however, it happened to be of some im- 
portance, and what it lacked in national scope it made up in local intensity. 
Essentially, Permai is a fusion of Marxist politics with abangan religious pat- 
terms. It combines a fairly explict anti-Westernism, anti-capitalism, and anti- 
imperialism with an attempt to formalize and generalize some of the more 
characteristic diffuse themes of the peasant religious syncretism. Permai meet- 
ings follow both the slametan pattern, complete with incense and symbolic 
food (but without Islamic chants), and modern parliamentary procedure; 
Permai pamphlets contain calendrical and numerological divinatory systems 
and mystical teachings as well as analyses of class conflict; and Permai 
speeches are concerned with elaborating both religious and political concepts. 
In Modjokuto, Permai is also a curing cult, with its own special medical 
practices and spells, a secret password, and cabalistic interpretations of 
passages in the leaders’ social and political writings. 

But Permai’s most notable characteristic is its strong anti- Moslem stand. 
Charging that Islam is a foreign imp rt, unsuited to the needs and values of the 
Javanese, the cult urges a return to “pure” and “original” Javanese beliefs, 
by which they seem to mean to the indigenous syncretism with the more 
Islamic elements removed. In line with this, the cult-party has initiated a 
drive, on both national and local levels, for secular (i.e., non-Islamic) marriage 
and funeral rites. As the situation stands now, all but Christians and Balinese 
Hindus must have their marriages legitimatized by means of the Moslem 
ritual.4 Funeral rites are an individual concern but, because of the long history 
of syncretism, they are so deeply involved with Islamic customs that a 
genuinely non-Islamic funeral tends to be a practical impossibility. 

Permai’s action on the local level in pursuit of non-Islamic marriage and 
funeral ceremonies took two forms. One was heavy pressure on local govern- 
ment officials to permit such practices, and the other was heavy pressure on its 
own members to follow, voluntarily, rituals purified of Islamic elements. In 
the case of marriage, success was more or less precluded because the local 
officials’ hands were tied by Central Government ordinances, and even highly 
ideologized members of the cult would not dare an openly “‘illegitimate”’ 
marriage. Without a change in the law, Permai had little chance to alter mar- 
riage forms, though a few abortive attempts were made to conduct civil cere- 
monies under the aegis of abangan-minded village chiefs. 

The case of funerals was somewhat different, for a matter of custom rather 
than law was involved. During the year I was in the field, the tension between 
Permai and Masjumi increased very sharply. This was due in part to the 
imminence of Indonesia’s first general elections, and in part to the effects of 
the cold war. It was also influenced by various special occurrences—such as a 
report that the national head of Permai had publically called Mohammed a 
false prophet; a speech in the nearby regional capital by a Masjumi leader in 
which he accused Permai of intending to raise a generation of bastards in 
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Indonesia; and a bitter village-chief election largely fought out on santri vs. 
abangan grounds. As a result, the local subdistrict officer, a worried bureau- 
crat trapped in the middle, called a meeting of all the village religious officials, 
or Modins. Among many other duties, a Modin is traditionally responsible for 
conducting funerals. He directs the whole ritual, instructs the mourners in the 
technical details of burial, leads the Koran chanting, and reads a set speech to 
the deceased at the graveside. The subdistrict officer instructed the Modins— 
the majority of whom were village Masjumi leaders—that in the case of the 
death of a member of Permai, they were merely to note the name and age of the 
deceased and return home; they were not to participate in the ritual. He 
warned that if they did not do as he advised, they would be responsible if 
trouble started and he would not come to their support. 

This was the situation on July 17, 1954, when Paidjan, nephew of Karman, 
an active and ardent member of Permai, died suddenly in the Modjokuto 
kampong in which I was living. 


THE FUNERAL 

The mood of a Javanese funeral is not one of hysterical bereavement, un- 
restrained sobbing, or even of formalized cries of grief for the deceased’s de- 
parture. Rather, it is a calm, undemonstrative, almost languid letting go, a 
brief ritualized relinquishment of a relationship no longer possible. Tears are 
not approved of and certainly not encouraged; the effort is to get the job done, 
not to linger over the pleasures of grief. The detailed busy-work of the funeral, 
the politely formal social intercourse with the neighbors pressing in from all 
sides, the series of commemorative slametans stretched out at intervals for 
almost three years—the whole momentum of the Javanese ritual system is 
supposed to carry one through grief without severe emotional disturbance. 
For the mourner, the funeral and postfuneral ritua! ‘s said to produce a feeling 
of iklas, a kind of willed affectlessness, a detached and static state of “not 
caring”; for the neighborhood group it is said to produce rukun, “communal 
harmony.” 

The actual service is in essence simply another version of the slametan, 
adapted to the special requirements of interment. When the news of a death 
is broadcast through the area, everyone in the neighborhood must drop 
what he is doiig and go immediately to the home of the survivors. The women 
bring bowls of rice, which is cooked up into a slametan; the men begin to 
cut wooden grave markers and to dig a grave. Soon the Modin arrives and 
begins to direct activities. The corpse is washed in ceremonially prepared water 
by the relatives (who unflinchingly hold the body on their laps to demon- 
strate their affection for the deceased as well as their self-control); then it is 
wrapped in muslin. About a dozen santris, under the leadership of the Modin, 
chant Arabic prayers over the body for five or ten minutes; after this it is 
carried, amid various ritual acts, in a ceremonial procession to the graveyard, 
where it is interred in prescribed ways. The Modin reads a graveside speech 
to the deceased, reminding him of his duties as a believing Moslem; and the 
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funeral is over, usually only two or three hours after death. The funeral proper 
is followed by commemorative slametans in the home of the survivors at 
three, seven, forty, and one hundred days after death; on the first and second 
anniversary of death; and, finally, on the thousandth day, when the corpse is 
considered to have turned to dust and the gap between the living and the dead 
to have become absolute. 

This was the ritual pattern which was called into play when Paidjan died. 
As soon as dawn broke (death occurred in the early hours of the morning), 
Karman, the uncle, dispatched a telegram to the boy’s parents in a nearby 
city, telling them in characteristic Javanese fashion that their son was ill. This 
evasion was intended to soften the impact of death by allowing them to be- 
come aware of it more gradually. Javanese feel that emotional damage results 
not from the severity of a frustration but from the suddenness with which 
it comes, the degree to which it “‘surprises”’ one unprepared for it. It is “‘shock,” 
not suffering itself, which is feared. Next, in the expectation that the parents 
would arrive within a few hours, Karman sent for the Modin to begin the 
ceremony. This was done on the theory that by the time the parents had come 
little would be left to do but inter the body, and they would thus once more be 
spared unnecessary stress. By ten o’clock at the very latest it should all be 
over; a saddening incident, but a ritually muted one. . 

But when the Modin, as he later told me, arrived at Karman’s house and 
saw the poster displaying Permai’s political symbol, he told Karman that he 
could not perform the ritual. After all, Karman belonged to “‘another religion” 
and he, the Modin, did not know the correct burial rituals for it; all he knew 
was Islam. “I don’t want to insult your religion,” he said piously, “fon the 
contrary, I hold it in the utmost regard, for there is no intolerance in Islam. 
But I don’t know your ritual. The Christians have their own ritual and 
their own specialist (the local preacher), but what does Permai do? Do they 
burn the corpse or what?” (This is a sly allusion to Hindu burial practices; 
evidently the Modin emjoyed himself hugely in this interchange.) Karman 
was, the Modin told me, rather upset at all this and evidently surprised, for al- 
though he was an active member of Permai, he was a fairly unsophisticated one. 
It had evidently never occurred to him that the anti-Molsem-funeral agitation 
of the party would ever appear as a concrete problem, or that the Modin would 
actually refuse to officiate. Karman was actually not a bad fellow, the Modin 
concluded; he was but a dupe of his leaders. 

After leaving the now highly agitated Karman, the Modin went directly to 
the subdistrict officer to ask if he had acted properly. The officer was morally 
bound to say that he had, and thus fortified the Modin returned home to find 
Karman and the village policeman, to whom he had gone in desperation, wait- 
ing for him. The policeman, a personal friend of Karman’s, told the Modin that 
according to time-honored custom he was supposed to bury everyone with im- 
partiality, never mind whether he happened to agree with their politics. But 
the Modin, having now been personally supported by the subdistrict officer, 
insisted that it was no longer his responsibility. However, he suggested, if 
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Karman wished, he could go to the village chief’s office and sign a public 
statement, sealed with the Government stamp and countersigned by the 
village chief in the presence of two witnesses, declaring that he, Karman, was 
a true believing Moslem and that he wished the Modin to bury the boy ac- 
cording to Islamic custom. At this suggestion that he officially abandon his 
religious beliefs, Karman exploded into a rage and stormed from the house, 
rather uncharacteristic behavior for a Javanese. By the time he arrived home 
again, at his wit’s end about what to do next, he found to his dismay that 
the news of the boy’s death had been broadcast and the entire neighborhood 
was already gathering for the ceremony. 

Like most of the kampongs in the town of Modjokuto, the one in which I 
lived consisted both of pious santris and ardent abangans (as well as a number 
of less intense adherents of either side), mixed together in a more or less random 
manner. In the town, people are forced to live where they can and take 
whomever they find for neighbors, in contrast to the rural areas where whole 
neighborhoods, even whole villages, still tend to be made up almost entirely 
of either abangans or santris. The majority of the santris in the kampong were 
members of Masjumi and most of the abangans were followers of Permai, and 
in daily life, social interaction between the two groups was minimal. The 
abangans, most of whom were either petty artisans or manual laborers, 
gathered each late afternoon at Karman’s roadside coffee shop for the idle 
twilight conversations which are typical of small town and village life in Java; 
the santris—tailors, traders and store-keepers for the most part—usually 
gathered in one or another of the santri-run shops for the same purpose. But 
despite this lack of close social ties, the demonstration of territorial unity at a 
funeral was still felt by both groups to be an unavoidable duty; of all the 
Javanese rituals, the funeral probably carries the greatest obligation on attend- 
ance. Everyone who lives within a certain roughly defined radius of the sur- 
vivors’ home is expected to come to the ceremony; and on this occasion every- 
one did. 

With this as background, it is not surprising that when I arrived at Kar- 
man’s house about eight o’clock, I found two separate clusters of sullen men 
squatting disconsolately on either side of the yard, a nervous group of whisper- 
ing women sitting idly inside the house near the still clothed body, and a gen- 
eral air of doubt and uneasiness in piace of the usual quiet busyness of slametan 
preparing, body washing and guest greeting. The abangans were grouped near 
the house where Karman was crouched, staring blankly off into space, and 
where Sudjoko and Sastro, the town Chairman and Secretary of Permai (the 
only nonresidents of the kampong present) sat on chairs, looking vaguely out of 
place. The santris were crowded together under the narrow shadow of a coco- 
nut palm about thirty yards away, chatting quietly to one another about 
everything but the problem at hand. The almost motionless scene suggested 
an unlooked-for intermission in a familar drama, as when a motion picture 
stops in the mid-action. 

After a half hour or so, a few of the abangans began to chip half-heartedly 
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away at pieces of wood to make grave markers and a few women began to 
construct small flower offerings for want of anything better to do; but it was 
clear that the ritual was arrested and that no one quite knew what to do next. 
Tension slowly rose. People nervously watched the sun rise higher and higher 
in the sky, or glanced at the impassive Karman. Mutterings about the sorry 
state of affairs began to appear (“‘everything these days is a political problem,” 
an old, traditionalistic man of about eighty grumbled to me, ‘“‘you can’t even 
die any more but what it becomes a political problem”’). Finally, about 9:30, 
a young santri tailor named Abu decided to try to do something about the 
situation before it deteriorated entirely: he stood up and gestured to Karman, 
the first serious instrumental act which had occured all morning. And Karman, 
roused from his meditation, crossed the no-man’s-land to talk to him. 

As a matter of fact, Abu occupied a rather special position in the kampong. 
Although he was a pious santri and a loyal Masjumi member, he had more 
contact with the Permai group because his tailor shop was located directly 
behind Karman’s coffee shop. Though Abu, who stuck to his sewing machine 
night and day, was not properly a member of this group, he would often ex- 
change comments with them from his work bench about twenty feet away. 
True, a certain amount of tension existed between him and the Permai people 
over religious issues. Once, when I was inquiring about their eschatological 
beliefs, they referred me sarcastically to Abu, saying he was an expert, and 
they teased him quite openly about what they considered the wholly ridiculous 
Islamic theories of the after life. Nevertheless, he had something of a social 
bond with them, and it was perhaps reasonable that he should be the one to 
try to break the deadlock. 

“Tt is already nearly noon,” Abu said, ‘“‘things can’t go straight on like 
this.” He suggested that he send Umar, another of the santris, to see if the 
Modin could now be induced to come; perhaps things were cooler with him 
now. Meanwhile, he could get the washing and wrapping of the corpse started 
himself. Karman replied that he would think about it, and returned to the 
other side of the yard for a discussion with the two Permai leaders. After a 
few minutes of vigorous gesturing and nodding, Karman returned and said 
simply, “all right, that way.” “I know how you feel,”’ Abu said, “I'll just do 
what is absolutely necessary and keep the Islam out as much as possible.” He 
gathered the santris together and they entered the house. 

The first requisite was stripping the corpse (which was still lying on the 
floor, because no one could bring himself to move it). But by now the body was 
rigid, making it necessary to cut the clothes off with a knife, an unusual pro- 
cedure which deeply disturbed everyone, especially the women clustered 
around. The santris finally managed to get the body outside and set up the 
bathing enclosure. Abu asked for volunteers for the washing; he reminded them 
that God would consider such an act a good work. But the relatives, who 
normally would be expected to undertake this task, were by now so deeply 
shaken and confused that they were unable to bring themselves to hold the 
boy on their laps in the customary fashion. There was another wait while 
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people looked hopelessly at each other. Finally, Pak Sura, a member of Kar- 
man’s group but no relative, took the boy on his lap, although he was clearly 
frightened and kept whispering a protective spell. One reason the Javanese 
give for their custom of rapid burial is that it is dangerous to have the spirit of 
the deceased hovering around the house. 

Before the washing could begin, however, someone raised the question as 
to whether one person was enough—wasn’t it usually three? No one was quite 
sure, including Abu; some thought that although it was customary to have three 
people it was not obligatory, and some thought three a necessary number. 
After about ten minutes of anxious discussion, a male cousin of the boy and a 
carpenter, unrelated to him, managed to work up the courage to join Pak Sura. 
Abu, attempting to act the Modin’s role as best he could, sprinkled a few drops 
of water on the corpse and then it was washed, rather haphazardly and in 
unsacralized water. When this was finished, however, the procedure was 
again stalled, for no one knew exactly how to arrange the small cotton pads 
which, under Moslem law, should plug the body orifices. Karman’s wife, sister 
of the deceased’s mother, could evidently take no more, for she broke into a 
loud, unrestrained wailing, the only demonstration of this sort I witnessed 
among the dozen or so Javanese funerals I attended. Everyone was further 
upset by this development, and most of the kampong women made a frantic but 
unavailing effort to comfort her. Most of the men remained seated in the yard, 
outwardly calm and inexpressive, but the embarrassed uneasiness which had 
been present since the beginning seemed to be turning toward fearful despera- 
tion. “It is not nice for her to cry that way,” several men said to me, “‘it isn’t 
proper.” At this point, the Modin arrived. 

However, he was still adamant. Further, he warned Abu that he was court- 
ing eternal damnation by his actions. ‘““You will have to answer to God on 
Judgment Day,” he said, ‘if you make mistakes in the ritual. It will be your 
responsibility. For a Moslem, burial is a serious matter and must be carried 
out according to the Law by someone who knows what the Law is, not 
according to the will of the individual.” He then suggested to Sudjoko and 
Sastro, the Permai leaders, that they take charge of the funeral, for as party 
“intellectuals” they must certainly know what kind of funeral customs Permai 
followed. The two leaders, who had not moved from their chairs, considered 
this as everyone watched expectantly, but they finally refused, with some 
chagrin, saying they really did not know how to go about it. The Modin 
shrugged and turned away. One of the bystanders, a friend of Karman’s, 
then suggested that they just take the body out and bury it and forget about 
the whole ritual; it was extremely dangerous to leave things as they were 
much longer. I don’t know whether this remarkable suggestion would have 
been followed, for at this juncture the mother and father of the dead child 
entered the kampong. 

They seemed quite composed. They were not unaware of the death, for the 
father later told me he had suspected as much when he got the telegram; he 
and his wife had prepared themselves for the worst and were more or less 
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resigned by the time they arrived. When they approached the kampong and 
saw the whole neighborhood gathered, they knew that their fears were well 
founded. When Karman’s wife, whose weeping had subsided slightly, saw the 
dead boy’s mother come into the yard, she burst free of those who were com- 
forting her and with a shriek rushed to embrace her sister. In what seemed a 
split second, both women had dissolved into wild hysterics and the crowd had 
rushed in and pulled them apart, dragging them to houses at opposite sides of 
the kampong. Their wailing continued in undiminished voiume, and nervous 
comments arose to the effect that they ought to get on with the burial in one 
fashion or another, before the boy’s spirit possessed someone. 

But the mother now insisted on seeing the body of her child before it was 
wrapped. The father at first forbade it, angrily ordering her to stop crying— 
didn’t she know that such behavior would darken the boy’s pathway to the 
other world? But she persisted and so they brought her, stumbling, to where he 
lay in Karman’s house. The women tried to keep her from drawing too close, 
but she broke loose and began to kiss the boy about the genitals. She was 
snatched away almost immediately by her husband and the women, though 
she screamed that she had not yet finished; and they pulled her into the back 
room where she subsided into a daze. After awhile—the body was finally being 
wrapped, the Modin having unbent enough to point out where the cotton pads 
went—she seemed to lose her bearings entirely and began to move about the 
yard shaking hands with everyone, all strangers to her, and saying “forgive me 
my faults, forgive me my faults.”’ Again she was forcibly restrained; people 
said, “‘calm yourself, think of your other children—do you want to follow your 
son to the grave?” 

The corpse was now wrapped and new suggestions were made that it be 
taken off immediately to the graveyard. At this point, Abu approached the 
father, who, he evidently felt, had now displaced Karman as the man legally 
responsible for the proceedings. Abu explained that the Modin, being a 
Government official, did not feel free to approach the father himself, but he 
would like to know: how did he wish the boy to be buried—the Islamic way or 
what? The father, somewhat bewildered, said, ‘“‘Of course, the Islamic way. I 
don’t have much of any religion, but I’m not a Christian, and when it comes to 
death the burial should be the Islamic way. Completely Islamic.” Abu ex- 
plained again that the Modin could not approach the father directly, but that 
he, being “‘free,”’ could do as he pleased. He said that he had tried to help as 
best he could but that he had been careful to do nothing Islamic before the 
father came. It was too bad, he apologized, about all the tension that was in the 
air, that political differences had to make so much trouble. But after all, 
everything had to be ‘‘clear” and “legal” about the funeral. It was important 
for the boy’s soul. The santris, somewhat gleefully, now chanted their prayers 
over the corpse, and it was carried to the grave and buried in the usual manner. 
The Modin gave the usual graveyard speech, as amended for children, and the 
funeral was finally completed. None of the relatives or the women went to 
the graveyard; but when we returned to the house—it was now well after 
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noon—the slametan was finally served, and Paidjan’s spirit presumably left 
the kampong to begin its journey to the other world. 

Three days later, in the evening, the first of the commemorative slametans 
was held, but it turned out that not only were no santris present but that it 
was as much a Permai political and religious cult meeting as a mourning 
ritual. Karman started off in the traditional fashion by announcing in high 
Javanese that this was a slametan in remembrance of the death of Paidjan. 
Sudjoko, the Permai leader, immediately burst in saying, ‘‘No, no, that is 
wrong. At a third day slametan you just eat and give a long Islamic chant for 
the dead, and we are certainly not going to do that.” He then launched into a 
long, rambling speech. Everyone, he said, must know the philosophical- 
religious basis of the country. ‘‘Suppose this American (he pointed to me; he 
was not at all pleased by my presence) came up and asked you: what is 
the spiritual basis of the country? and you didn’t know—wouldn’t you be 
ashamed?” 

He went on in this vein, building up a whole rationale for the present na- 
tional political structure on the basis of a mystical interpretation of President 
Sukarno’s ‘Five Points’ (Monotheism, Social Justice, Humanitarianism, 
Democracy, and Nationalism®) which are the official ideological foundation of 
the new republic. Aided by Karman and others, he worked out a micro- 
macrocosm correspondence theory in which the individual is seen to be but a 
small replica of the state, and the state but an enlarged image of the individual. 
If the state is to be ordered, then the individual must also be ordered; each 
implies the other. As the President’s Five Points are at the basis of the state, 
so the five senses are at the basis of an individual. The process of harmonizing 
both are the same, and it is this we must be sure we know. The discussion 
continued for nearly half an hour, ranging widely through religious, philosoph- 
ical, and political issues (including, evidently for my benefit, a discussion of 
the Rosenbergs’ execution). 

We paused for coffee and as Sudjoko was about to begin again, Paidjan’s 
father, who had been sitting quietly and expressionless, began suddenly to 
talk, softly and with a curiously mechnical tonelessness, almost as if he were 
reasoning with himself but without much hope of success. “I am sorry for 
my rough city accent,”’ he said, “‘but I very much want to say something.”’ He 
hoped they would forgive him; they could continue their discussion in a 
moment. “I have been trying to be iklas (‘‘detached,” ‘‘resigned”’) about Paid- 
jan’s death. I’m convinced that everything that could have been done for him 
was done and that his death was just an event which simply happened.” He said 
he was still in Modjokuto because he could not yet face the people where he 
lived, couldn’t face having to tell each one of them what had occurred. His 
wife, he said, was a little more iklas now too. It was hard, though. He kept 
telling himself it was just the will of God, but it was so hard, for nowadays 
people didn’t agree on things any more; one person tells you one thing and 
others tell you another. It’s hard to know which is right, to know what to 
believe. He said he appreciated all the Modjokuto people coming to the funeral, 
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and he was sorry it had been all mixed up. “I’m not very religious myself. 
I’m not Masjumi and I’m not Permai. But I wanted the boy to be buried in 
the old way. I hope no one’s feelings were hurt.”’ He said again he was trying 
to be iklas, to tell himself it was just the will of God, but it was hard, for things 
were so confused these days. It was hard to see why the boy should have died 

This sort of public expression of one’s feelings is extremely unusual—in 
my experience unique—-among Javanese, and in the formalized traditional 
slametan pattern there is simply no place for it (nor for philosophical or 
political discussion). Everyone present was rather shaken by the father’s talk, 
and there was a painful silence. Sudjoko finally began to talk again, but this 
time he described in detail the boy’s death. How Paidjan had first gotten a 
fever and Karman had called him, Sudjoko, to come and say a Permai spell. 
But the boy did not respond. They finally took him to a male nurse in the 
hospital, where he was given an injection. But still he worsened. He vomited 
blood and went into convulsions, which Sudjoko described rather graphically, 
and then he died. “I don’t know why the Permai spell didn’t work,” he said 
“it has worked before. This time it didn’t. I don’t know why; that sort of 
thing can’t be explained no matter how much you think about it. Sometimes 
it just works and sometimes it just doesn’t.” There was another silence and 
then, after about ten minutes more of political discussion, we disbanded. The 
father returned the next day to his home and I was not invited to any of the 
later slametans. When I left the field about four months later, Karman’s wife 
had still not entirely recovered from the experience, the tension between the 
santris and the abangans in the kampong had increased, and everyone won- 
dered what would happen the next time a death occurred in a Permai family. 


ANALYSIS 


“Of all the sources of religion,” wrote Malinowski, ‘‘the supreme and final 
crisis of life—death—is of the greatest importance” (1948:29). Death, he 
argued, provokes in the survivors a dual response of love and loathing, a deep- 
going emotional ambivalence of fascination and fear which threatens both the 
psychological and social foundations of human existence. The survivors are 
drawn toward the deceased by their affection for him, repelled from him by 
the dreadful transformation wrought by death. Funeral rites, and the mourn- 
ing practices which follow them, focus around this paradoxical desire both to 
maintain the tie in the face of death and to break the bond immediately and 
utterly, and the insure the domination of the will to live over the tendency to 
despair. Mortuary rituals maintain the continuity of human life by preventing 
the survivors from yielding either to the impulse to flee panic-stricken from 
the scene or to the contrary impulse to follow the deceased into the grave: 


“And here into this play of emotional forces, into this supreme dilemma of life and 
final death, religion steps in, selecting the positive creed, the comforting view, the 
culturally valuable belief in immortality, in the spirit independent of the body, and 
in the continuance of life after death. In the various ceremonies at death, in com- 
memoration and communion with the departed, and worship of ancestral ghosts, 
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religion gives body and form to the saving beliefs . . . Exactly the same function it 
fulfills also with regard to the whole group. The ceremonial] of death which ties the 
survivors to the body and rivets them to the place of death, the beliefs in the existenc: 
of the spirit, in its beneficent influences or malevolent intentions, in the duties of a 
series of commemorative or sacrificial ceremonies—in all this religion counteracts the 
centrifugal forces of fear, dismay, demoralization, and provides the most powerful 
means of reintegration of the group’s shaken solidarity and of the re-establishment 
of its morale. In short, religion here assures the victory of tradition over the mere 
negative response of thwarted instinct” (ibid:33-35). 


To this sort of theory, a case such as that described above clearly poses 
some difficult problems. Not only was the victory of tradition and culture over 
“thwarted instinct” a narrow one at best, but it seemed as if the ritual were 
tearing the society apart rather than integrating it, were disorganizing 
personalities rather than healing them. To this the functionalist has a ready 
answer, which takes one of two forms depending upon whether he follows the 
Durkheim or the Malinowski tradition: social disintegration or cultural 
demoralization. Rapid social change has disrupted Javanese society and this 
is reflected in a disintegrated culture; as the unified state of traditional village 
society was mirrored in the unified slametan, so the broken society of the 
kampong is mirrored in the broken slametan of the funeral ritual we have just 
witnessed. Or, in the alternate phraseology, cultural decay has led to social! 
fragmentation; loss of a vigorous folk tradition has weakened the moral ties 
between individuals. 

It seems to me that there are two things wrong with this argument, no 
matter in which of the two vocabularies it is stated: it identifies social (or 
cultural) conflict with social (or cultural) disintegration; it denies independent 
roles to both culture and social structure, regarding one of the two as a mere 
epiphenomenon of the other. - 

In the first place, kampong life is not simply anomic. Though it is marked 
by vigorous social conflicts, as is our own society, it nevertheless proceeds fairly 
effectively in most areas. If governmental, economic, familial, stratificatory, 
and social control institutions functioned as poorly as did Paidjan’s funeral, a 
kampong would indeed be an uncomfortable place in which to live. But though 
some of the typical symptoms of urban upheaval—such as increased gambling, 
petty thievery, and prostitution—are to some degree present, kampong social 
life is clearly not on the verge of collapse; everyday social interaction does not 
limp along with the suppressed bitterness and deep uncertainty we have seen 
focused around burial. For most of its members most of the time, a semiurban 
neighborhood in Modjokuto offers a viable way of life, despite its material 
disadvantages and its transitional character; and for all the sentimentality 
which has been lavished on descriptions of rural life in Java, this is probably 
as much as one could say for the village. As a matter of fact, it is around 
religious beliefs and practices—slametans, holidays, curing, sorcery, cult 
groups, etc.—that the most seriously disruptive events seem to cluster. 
Religion here is somehow the center and source of stress, not merely the reflec- 
tion of stress elsewhere in the society.® 
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Yet it is not a source of stress because commitment to the inherited pat- 
terns of belief and ritual has been weakened. The conflict around Paidjan’s 
death took place simply because all the kampong residents did share a com- 
mon, highly integrated, cultural tradition concerning funerals. There was no 
argument over whether the slametan pattern was the correct ritual, whether 
the neighbors were obligated to attend, or whether the supernatural concepts 
upon which the ritual is based were valid ones. For both santris and abangans 
in the kampongs, the slametan maintains its force as a genuine sacred symbol; 
it still provides a meaningful framework for facing death—for most people the 
only meaningful framework. We cannot attribute the failure of the ritual to 
secularization, to a growth in skepticism, or to a disinterest in the traditional 
‘saving beliefs,” any more than we can attribute it to anomie. 

We must rather, I think, ascribe it to a discontinuity between the form of 
integration existing in the social structural (“‘causal-functional”) dimension 
and the form of integration existing in the cultural (“‘logico-meaningful’’) 
dimension—a discontinuity which leads not to social and cultural disintegra- 
tion, but to social and cultural conflict. In more concrete, if somewhat aphoris- 
tic terms, the difficulty lies in the fact that socially kampong people are ur- 
banites, while culturally they are still folk. 

I have already pointed out that the Javanese kampong represents a transi- 
tional sort of society, that its members stand “in between” the more or less 
fully urbanized elite and the more or less traditionally organized peasantry. 
The social structural forms in which they participate are for the most part 
urban ones. The emergence of a highly differentiated occupational structure 
in place of the almost entirely agricultural one of the countryside; the virtual 
disappearance of the semihereditary, traditional village government as a 
personalistic buffer between the individual and the rationalized central gov- 
ernment bureaucracy, and its replacement by the more flexible forms of mod- 
ern parliamentary democracy; the evolution of a multiclass society in which 
the kampong, unlike the village, is not even a potentially self-sufficient en- 
tity, but is only one dependent subpart—all this means that the kampong 
man lives in a very urban world. Socially, his is a Gesellschaft existence. 

But on the cultural level—the level of meaning—there is much less of a 
contrast between the kampong dweller and the villager; much more between 
him and a member of the urban elite. The patterns of belief, expression, and 
value to which the kampong man is committed—his world-view, ethos, ethic, 
or whatever—differ only slightly from those followed by the villager. Amid a 
radically more complex social environment, he clings noticeably to the symbols 
which guided him or his parents through life in rural society. And it is this 
fact which gave rise to the psychological and social tension surrounding Paid- 
jan’s funeral. 

The disorganization of the ritual resulted from a basic ambiguity in the 
meaning of the rite for those who participated in it. Most simply stated, this 
ambiguity lay in the fact that the symbols which compose the slametan had 
both religious and political significance, were charged with both sacred and 
profane import. The people who came into Karman’s yard, including Karman 
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himself, were not sure whether they were engaged in a sacralized considera- 
tion of first and last things or in a secular struggle for power. This is why the 
old man (he was a graveyard keeper, as a matter of fact) complained to me 
that dying was nowadays a political problem; why the village policeman ac- 
cused the Modin not of religious but of political bias for refusing to bury 
Paidjan; why the unsophisticated Karman was astonished when his ideologi- 
cal commitments suddenly loomed as obstacles to his religious practices; why 
Abu was torn between his willingness to submerge political differences in the 
interest of a harmonious funeral and his unwillingness to trifle with his reli- 
gious beliefs in the interest of his own salvation; why the commemorative 
rite oscillated between political diatribe and a poignant search for an adequate 
explanation of what had happened—why, in sum, the slametan religious pat- 
tern stumbled when it attempted to “‘step in” with the “positive creed” and 
“the culturally valuable belief.” 

As emphasized earlier, the present severity of the contrast between santri 
and abangan is in great part due to the rise of nationalist social movements in 
twentieth-century Indonesia. In the larger cities where these movements were 
born, they were originally of various sorts: tradesmen’s societies to fight 
Chinese competition; unions of workers to resist plantation exploitation; re- 
ligious groups trying to redefine ultimate concepts; philosophical discussion 
clubs attempting to clarify Indonesian metaphysical and moral notions; 
school associations striving to revivify Indonesian education; co-operative 
societies trying to work out new forms of economic organization; cultural 
groups moving toward a renaissance of Indonesian artistic life; and, of 
course, political parties working to build up effective opposition to Dutch 
rule. As time wore on, however, the struggle for independence absorbed more 
and more the energies of all these essentially elite groups. Whatever the dis- 
tinctive aim of each of them—economic reconstruction, religious reform, ar- 
tistic renaissance—it became submerged in a diffuse political ideology; all 
the groups were increasingly concerned with one end as the prerequisite of all 
further social and cultural progress—freedom. By the time the revolution be- 
gan in 1945, reformulation of ideas outside the political sphere had noticeably 
slackened and most aspects of life had become intensely ideologized, a tend- 
ency which has continued into the post-war period. 

In the villages and small town kampongs, the early, specific phase of na- 
tionalism had only a minor effect. But as the movement unified and moved 
toward eventual triumph, the masses too began to be affected and, as I have 
pointed out, mainly through the medium of religious symbols. The highly 
urbanized elite forged their bonds to the peasantry not in terms of complex 
political and economic theory, which would have had little meaning in a 
rural context, but in terms of concepts and values already present there. As 
the major line of demarcation among the elite was between those who took 
Islamic doctrine as the overall basis of their mass appeal and those who took 
a generalized philosophical refinement of the indigenous syncretic tradition as 
such a basis, so in the countryside santri and abangan soon became not simply 
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religious but political categories, denoting the followers of these two diffuse 
approaches to the organization of the emerging independent society. When the 
achievement of political freedom strengthened the importance of factional 
politics in parliamentary government, the santri-abangan distinction became, 
on the local level at least, one of the primary ideological axes around which the 
process of party maneuvering took place. 

The effect of this development has been to cause political debate and re- 
ligious propitiation to be carried out in the same vocabulary. A koranic chant 
becomes an affirmation of political allegiance as well as a paean to God; a 
burning of incense expresses one’s secular ideology as well as one’s sacred be- 
liefs. Slametans now tend to be marked by anxious discussions of the various 
elements in the ritual, of what their ‘‘real’’ significance is; by arguments as to 
whether a particular practice is essential or optional; by abangan uneasiness 
when santris lift their eyes to pray and santri uneasiness when abangans recite 
a protective spell. At death, as we have seen, the traditional symbols tend 
both to solidify individuals in the face of social loss and to remind them of 
their differences; to emphasize the broadly human themes of mortality and 
undeserved suffering and the narrowly social ones of factional opposition and 
party struggle; to strengthen the values the participants hold in common and 
to “tune up” their animosities and suspicions. The rituals themselves become 
matters of political conflict; forms for the sacralization of marriage and death 
are transformed into important party issues. In such an equivocal cultural set- 
ting, the average kampong Javanese finds it increasingly difficult to determine 
the proper attitude toward a particular event, to choose the meaning of a given 
symbol appropriate to a given social context. 

The corollary of this interference of political meanings with religious mean- 
ings also occurs: the interference of religious meanings with political ones. 
Because the same symbols are used in both political and religious contexts, 
people often regard party struggle as involving not merely the usual ebb and 
flow of parliamentary maneuver, the necessary factional give-and-take of 
democratic government, but involving as well decisions on basic values and 
ultimates. Kampong people in particular tend to see the open struggle for 
power explicitly institutionalized in the new republican forms of government 
as a struggle for the right to establish different brands of essentially religious 
principles as official: “if the abangans get in, the koranic teachers will be 
forbidden to hold classes’’; “if the santris get in, we shall all have to pray 
five times a day.”’ The normal conflict involved in electoral striving for office 
is heightened by the idea that literally everything is at stake: the ‘if we win, 
it is our country” idea that the group which gains power has a right, as one 
man said, “‘to put his own foundation under the state.”’ Politics thus takes on 
a kind of sacralized bitterness; and one village election in a suburban Modjo- 
kuto village actually had to be held twice because of the intense pressures 
generated in this way. 

The kampong man is, so to speak, caught between his ultimate and his 
proximate concepts. Because he is forced to formulate his essentially meta- 
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physical ideas, his response to such basic “problems” as fate, suffering, and 
evil, in the same terms as he states his claims to secular power, his politica] 
rights and aspirations, he experiences difficulty in enacting either a socially 
and psychologically efficient funeral or a smoothly running election. 

But a ritual is not just a pattern of meaning; it is also a form of social inter- 
action. Thus, in addition to creating cultural ambiguity, the attempt to bring 
a religious pattern from a relatively less differentiated rural background into 
an urban context also gives rise to social conflict, simply because the kind of 
social integration demonstrated by the pattern is not congruent with the ma- 
jor patterns of integration in the society generally. The way kampong people 
go about maintaining solidarity in everyday life is quite different from the 
way the slametan insists that they should go about maintaining it. 

As emphasized earlier, the slametan is essentially a territorially based 
ritual; it assumes the primary tie between families to be that of residentia! 
propinquity. One set of neighbors is considered a significant social! unit (polit- 
ically, religiously, economically) as against another set of neighbors; one vil- 
lage as against another village; one village-cluster as against another village- 
cluster. In the town, this pattern has in large part changed. Significant socia! 
groups are defined by a plurality of factors—class, political commitment, occu- 
pation, ethnicity, regional origins, religious preference, age, and sex, as well as 
residence. The new urban form of organization consists of a careful balance of 
conflicting forces arising out of diverse contexts: class differences are softened 
by ideological similarities; ethic conflicts by common economic interests; 
political opposition, as we have been, by residential intimacy. But in the 
midst of all this pluralistic checking and balancing, the slametan remains un- 
changed, blind to the major lines of social and cultural demarcation in urban 
life. For it, the primary classifying characteristic of an individual is where he 
lives. 

Thus when an occasion arises demanding sacralization—a life-cycle transi- 
tion, a holiday, a serious illness—the religious form which must be employed 
acts not with but against the grain of social equilibrium. The slametan ignores 
those recently devised mechanisms of social insulation which in daily life 
keep group conflict within fixed bounds, as it also ignores the newly evolved 
patterns of social integration among opposed groups which balance contradic- 
tory tensions in a reasonably effective fashion. People are pressed into an 
intimacy they would as soon avoid; where the incongruity between the social 
assumptions of the ritual (‘‘we are all culturally homogeneous peasants to- 
gether”) and what is in fact the case (‘‘we are several different kinds of 
people who must perforce live together despite our serious value disagree- 
ments’’) leads to a deep uneasiness of which Paidjan’s funeral was but an 
extreme example. In the kampong, the holding of a slametan increasingly 
serves to remind people that the neighborhood bonds they are strengthening 
through a dramatic enactment are no longer the bonds which most em- 
phatically hold them together. These latter are ideological, class, occupation, 
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and political bonds, divergent ties which are no longer adequately summed 
up in territorial relationships. 

In sum, the disruption of Paidjan’s funeral may be traced to a single 
source: an incongruity between the cultural framework of meaning and the 
patterning of social interaction, an incongruity due to the persistence in an 
urban environment of a religious symbol system adjusted to peasant social 
structure. Static functionalism, of either the sociological or social psycho- 
logical sort, is unable to isolate this kind of incongruity because it fails to 
discriminate between logico-meaningful integration and causal-functional in- 
tegration; because it fails to realize that cultural structure and social structure 
are not mere reflexes of one another but independent, yet interdependent, 
variables. The driving forces in social change can be clearly formulated only 
by a more dynamic form of functionalist theory, one which takes into account 
the fact that man’s need to live in a world to which he can attribute some sig- 
nificance, whose essential import he feels he can grasp, often diverges from his 
concurrent need to maintain a functioning social organism. A diffuse concept 
of culture as “‘learned behavior,” a static view of social structure as an equili- 
brated pattern of interaction, and a stated or unstated assumption that the 
two must somehow (save in “disorganized” situations) be simple mirror 
images of one another, is rather too primitive a conceptual apparatus with 
which to attack such problems as those raised by Paidjan’s unfortunate but 
instructive funeral. 

NOTES 

! The names of the town and of all individuals mentioned in this paper are pseudonyms. The 
field work extended from May 1953 until September 1954, with a two-month gap in July and 
August of 1953, and was undertaken as part of a co-operative project of six anthropologists and a 
sociologist under the sponsorship of the Center for International Studies of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. A full description of the town and of the villages around it, prepared by 
the entire team, is in the process of publication. I wish to thank Victor Ayoub, Robert Bellah, 
Hildred Geertz, Arnold Green, Robert Jay, and Elizabeth Tooker for reading and criticizing 
various drafts of this paper. 

2 A fuller description of the slametan pattern, and of Javanese religion generally, will be 
found in my contribution to the forthcoming project report on the Modjokuto community study: 
Geertz, in press. 

3 For a description of the role of the santri-abangan distinction in the rural areas of Mod- 
jokuto, see Jay 1956. A third religious variant which I have discriminated elsewhere (Geertz 
1956, and in press), the prijaji, is mainly confined to upper-class civil servants, teachers, and 
clerks, and so will not be dealt with here. 

* Actually, there are two parts to Javanese marriage rites. One, which is part of the general 
syncretism, is held at the bride’s home and involves a slametan and an elaborate ceremonial 
“meeting” between bride and groom. The other, which is the official ceremony in the eyes of 
the Government, follows the Moslem law and takes place at the office of the subdistrict religious 
officer, or Naib. See Geertz, in press. 

5 For a fuller discussion of President Sukarno’s pantjasila ideology and his attempt to root 
it in general Indonesian values, see Kahin 1952:122-127. 

6 For a description of a somewhat disrupted celebration of the end of the Fast holiday, Hari 
Raya (id al-fitr) in Modjokuto, which shows many formal similarities to Paidjan’s funeral, see 
Geertz, in press. 
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Suggested Type Societies in Acculturation Studies! 


STANLEY A. FREED 
University of California, Berkeley 


HEN a small ethnic group undergoing acculturation begins to feel that 

its way of life is threatened, it sometimes reacts with a conscious, or- 
ganized effort to preserve those aspects of its culture which it values- most 
highly. Linton (1943:233) calls this kind of reaction a perpetuative-rational 
nativistic movement, a phrase which will be shortened throughout this 
paper to perpetuative movement. Important in the successful maintenance 
of such a reaction is a number of “boundary maintaining mechanisms” such 
as ritual initiations or a distinctive language which shield the highly valued 
aspects of culture from outside influences (Social Science Research Council 
Summer Seminar 1954: 975-76). But all societies have some boundary main- 
taining mechanisms. If their presence alone were sufficient to preserve a 
group’s key values, there would be fewer disintegrating native cultures 
than there are. Rather, the critical factors in resisting acculturation may lie 
in a society’s social organization and the way it organizes certain of its culture 
patterns. It is possible that the structural features capable of maintaining a 
perpetuative movement are distinctive and limited in number; and if a com- 
parison of the societies which have developed and maintained perpetuative 
movements were to show that they are organized in a limited number of dis- 
tinctive ways, we would have a typology of a small number of the societies 
undergoing acculturation. 

This paper will analyze a number of societies with successful perpetuative 
movements and will try to show that they are all organized in one of two dif- 
ferent fashions typified by the sh/etl (small town) Jews of eastern Europe and 
the Old Order Amish of Pennsylvania. First, the two type-societies will be 
discussed in some detail. Then other examples of societies which have success- 
fully preserved selected aspects of their cultures will be analyzed and shown to 
conform to one of the two types. Finally, several societies which appeared 
capable of preserving their highly valued culture patterns and yet failed to do 
so, will be presented as evidence that we are dealing with limited possibilities 
and that these two types may exhaust the possible solutions to the problem 
of maintaining a perpetuative movement. 

The basic difference between the two types lies in the fact that the shtetl 
contains a group of specialists who are dedicated wholly to the maintenance 
and elaboration of the distinctive features of shtetl life and who are protected 
by the society from disturbing outside influences. The Amish have no such 
group of specialists, and the maintenance of their nativistic movement is 
equally the responsibility of all the adult members of the society. This lack 
of a group of specialists is correlated, in the Amish type of society, with 
strong means of social control which are readily used and the frequent expul- 
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sion of deviant individuais, sometimes in the form of a schismatic group. The 
principal criterion of the shtetl type of society, the group of specialists, is cor- 
related with a wider range of permitted behavior within the society and with 
the infrequent use of extreme forms of social control. 


I 


From the Middle Ages to the first World War, the small-town Jewish 
community of eastern Europe formed a distinctive cultural island within a 
larger cultural setting. In spite of countless local differences among the 
shtetlach (pl.), they all possessed a common language, religion, set of values, 
and an identification with the larger Jewish community, characteristics which 
permit us to speak of an eastern European Jewish culture (Zborowski and 
Herzog 1952:21). 

Religion and religious study were the foci of shtetl life and were the aspects 
of culture especially selected for perpetuation. For centuries the shtetl was 
exposed to multiple outside influences including not only normal day-to-day 
contact but also oppressive legislation designed to assimilate the Jews into the 
larger culture. They responded to their social environment by change and 
adaptation in some areas of life, by firm resistance in others (Zborowski and 
Herzog 1952:34, 158). Although they accepted changes in the peripheral areas 
of their culture, they kept the religious focus uncontaminated. This was pos- 
sible because shtetl life was organized in such a way that its perpetuative 
movement was protected from outside influences. The class structure, the pres- 
tige system, patterns of charity, isolation of religious scholars, and male su- 
periority were integrated in maintaining and preserving the focal aspects of 
shtetl culture. 

The three criteria of status were religious learning, wealth, and yikhus 
(family background). The men of learning enjoyed the highest prestige in 
the community and formed its upper class. They were the sheyneh yidn—the 
beautiful Jews. Their duties were the study, interpretation, and teaching of 
the religious law. Consequently, they were the persons most intimately con- 
cerned with preserving the perpetuative movement of the shtetl. 

Schooling started at an early age for the shtetl youth, and any sign of in- 
tellectual precocity was eagerly sought and encouraged. If a boy was thought 
capable of becoming an outstanding scholar, he was sent to the yeshiva, the 
rabbinical academy. There he would spend all his days in study. ‘‘A ‘yeshiva- 
boy’ customarily sleeps no more than four or five hours a night, rising at day- 
break or earlier and sitting over his books until long past midnight” (Zborow- 
ski and Herzog 1952:97). The life of the scholarly elite was centered in the 
school and synagogue and had little to do with the world outside the shtetl. 
The scholar might even be unfamiliar with the language of the country in 
which he was living (Zborowski and Herzog 1952:160). The religious scholar 
was effectively isolated, and to this extent the perpetuative movement of the 
shtetl was protected from outside influences. 

Wealth was secondary to religious learning as a means to prestige. Money 
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did not confer prestige directly but had to be translated into prestige deriving 
from religion and religious learning (Zborowski 1951:353). The wealthy man 
could do this in a number of ways. He could share his money with the poor, 
for charity was a religious commandment. By charitable deeds, a wealthy 
man achieved social prestige and also accumulated credits for the afterlife 
(Joffe 1949:239-40; Levitats 1943:248; Rosenthal 1953:2-3). In addition, 
he might try to gain prestige by marrying his daughter to a promising re- 
ligious scholar. Such a marriage would involve a large dowry; or perhaps the 
man might choose to support his son-in-law for a specified number of years 
while the boy continued his studies—an institution known as kest¢. Still another 
way by which a rich man could support a scholar was by feeding him one or 
more days every week (Joffe 1949:244; Zborowski and Herzog 1952:99). If 
a wealthy man wanted prestige, he had to share his wealth. Otherwise he was a 
pig in the eyes of the shtetl. 

Compulsory patterns of charity were a necessity if the focus of shtetl life 
were to be preserved. In a society where the majority of families were poverty- 
stricken, the wealthy man would inevitably attain a high status. Unless cul- 
tural mechanisms had been available for transforming wealth into status based 
on religion and religious learning, a parallel prestige scale based on money 
would have been established beside the one based on learning, with the ever- 
present possibility of eventually undermining the religious scholar and thus 
destroying or seriously modifying the religious core of the society. 

Yikhus, the third criterion of status, referred to pedigree and family back- 
ground of learning and wealth. It did not necessarily require honored ancestors, 
for it could be earned by a man through his own efforts; and a person who in- 
herited it had constantly to validate it through his activities, or his yikhus 
diminished. In effect, yikhus depended on wealth and learning (Zborowski and 
Herzog 1952:76-7). 

Consequently, prestige in the shtetl derived ultimately from religion and 
religious learning. Neither the wealthy nor the well-born could approach the 
scholar’s prestige except by identifying with him in culturally defined ways. 
Due to his prestige, the scholar would have the best chance of making changes 
in the focus of shtetl culture; but because he was full-time specialist and large- 
ly isolated from the outside world, his opportunities for acquiring new ideas 
were minimized. 

The shtetl’s major point of contact with the outside world was through 
economic activities (Zborowski 1951:352). While the areas of life concerned 
with making a living were recognized as very important (no bread—no 
Torah), they were regarded as something of incidental interest. In those 
aspects of culture, there was ready acceptance of any trait which promised 
to help earn a living, provided it did not violate a religious commandment; 
and in the nonreligious areas of life, Jewish culture was similar to the surround- 
ing culture. 

The business world was the province of the low (prosteh) and middle (bale- 
batisheh) class Jews and the women, who had a low status by virtue of being 
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women. These persons were the ones most exposed to outside influences, and 
social deviation was most frequent among them. Therefore, changes were 
customarily presented to the shtetl by a lower class person, which made it 
easier for the shtetl to reject unwelcome innovations. 

The shtetl made allowances for the exposed position of the lower classes 
and did not apply social disapproval to their members as strongly as to higher 
class persons. “If a person from the lower class did something that was con- 
trary to the ways of [the town of] Stozcek, people would say, ‘What can you 
expect from a plain person?’ ” (Rosenthal 1954:181). Deviation among the 
upper class met a much stronger show of indignation. 

The class sytem was a well-defined structural element in shtetl social or- 
ganization. The people of the shtetl were keenly aware of each person’s place 
in the class system, and this ranking was clearly expressed each week in the 
arrangement of synagogue seating for the Sabbath service. The most eminent 
men of the community, the sheyneh yidn, were seated along the Eastern 
Wall. The balebatisheh yidn, the middle class burghers who were not quite 
in this top category, were seated in the rows closest to the Eastern Wall. The 
prosteh yidn, the unlearned lower class Jews, sat in the rear of the synagogue 
(Bienenstok 1950:250; Joffe 1949:243; Zborowski 1951:353, 354; Zborowski 
and Herzog 1952:52-3, 73-4, 78). In this way, shtetl Jews were continually 
reminded of the relative social positions of the community’s members. 

Two factors which tend to disrupt a stable class system, geographical mo- 
bility and an economic climate favorable to personal advancement (Gold- 
schmidt 1955), were minimal in the shtetl. The chronic poverty of the shtetl 
is frequently mentioned (Bienenstok 1950:240; Levitats 1943:68, 70, 136, 
184, 247; Rosenthal 1953:2; Zborowski and Herzog 1952:256-7); and geo- 
graphical mobility appears to have been slight, with the exception of a class 
of itinerant beggars. In some areas, mobility was restricted by the reluctance 
of the Jewish governing body to grant newcomers the right of domicile (Levi- 
tats 1943:222-3). In short, the class sytem was an effective element in shtetl 
social organization, helping to shield the perpetuative movement of the shtet! 
from unwelcome influences. 

Although considerable leeway was allowed prosteh yidn in their social be- 
havior, the shtetl possessed strong mechanisms for controlling social deviants, 
including shaming, economic and religious sanctions, ostracism, and, in ex- 
ceptional cases, capital punishment (Levitats 1943:207-17). Such socially 
aberrant individuals as converts, informers, and upper-class reformers were 
not tolerated. The convert faced complete social and economic ostracism. He 
was repudiated by his family and mourned as if dead (Rosenthal 1954:177; 
Zborowski and Herzog 1952:424). Informers were often killed, for they 
‘“. . generally threatened to expose to the government the elusive threads of 
which Jewish autonomous fabric was made. They thus were a constant men- 
ace to the community’s existence, and their elimination was imperative” 
(Levitats 1943:216). 
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Upper-class reformers posed the most serious threat to the perpetuative 
movement of the shtetl because they were the ones best able to introduce 
religious and educational reforms. The shtetl did not deal with them as sum- 
marily as with converts and informers, but such reformers clearly had a diffi- 
cult time propagating their ideas because of the opposition of the orthodox 
Jewish leaders. The most effective reform movement was the Haskalah (En- 
lightenment). It argued for secular as well as religious education, and in so 
doing struck at what many Jews felt to be the heart of Judaism. Proponents of 
Haskalah, the Maskilim, held that this slight rapprochement with the gentile 
world would be justified since they thought it would enormously ameliorate 
the lot of the Jews. The leaders of Jewish orthodoxy remained stubbornly op- 
posed to educational reform, for they believed it would lead to the disappear- 
ance of Judaism; and in this dispute, where both positions were advocated by 
upper-class Jews, the Jewish masses exhibited the essentially conservative 
nature of the shtetl by supporting the orthodox position and holding the Mas- 
kilim in derision. As a result, the Maskilim suffered spiritual martyrdom, and 
the effect of the Haskalah was imperceptible (Levitats 1943:83-4, 174, 
269). 

In order to maintain its perpetuative movement, the shtetl developed a 
fairly complex organization of culture patterns which shielded the cultural 
focus from outside influences. Patterns of prestige, the class system, male 
superiority, and patterns of charity, all of which combined to isolate and 
support the religious scholars, continually protected the perpetuative move- 
ment of the shtetl. The occasional deviant individual was controlled by such 
familiar mechanisms as shaming and ostracism. Combining rigidity at the 
focus and adaptability on the margins, the shtetl endured for centuries as a 
distinct cultural entity in eastern Europe. 


II 


The second type of adaptation to a perpetuative movement is exemplified 
by the Old Order Amish of Pennsylvania. They are the most conservative of 
the Amish sects and today constitute a socio-religious community of 3,500 
living in Lancaster County. Other groups of Old Order Amish are located in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and elsewhere, but we shall confine ourselves to 
the Pennsylvania group. 

The two cardinal principles of Amish religious doctrine are: (1) Be not 
conformed to this world, and (2) Be separate from this world. Nonconformity 
derives from the doctrine that the church and the world are distinct bodies, 
the former under the leadership of Christ and the latter under the leadership 
of ‘‘ ‘the god of this world, the author of all iniquity’ ” (Kollmorgen 194278). 
The Amish consider themselves peculiar and lead a peculiar life, for the Bible 
says that God’s people are peculiar and are not conformed to this world. 
Deviations from the prescribed Amish behavior are censured under the sin 
of pride. Separation is based on the text, ‘Be ye not unequally yoked together 
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with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness? and what fellowship hath light with darkness?” (quoted by Kollmorgen 
1942:8). 

The myriad details which set the Amish off as a distinctive group derive 
from these two principles. Some of these are: The Amish are forbidden com- 
mercial forms of entertainment such as theatres and motion picture shows. 
They cannot own radios or telephones, have electrical service and appliances, 
own or operate automobiles, use tractors in the fields, have photographs or 
other likenesses made, or own or wear jewelry. They may not join co-operatives, 
insurance companies, political groups, or any such outside organizations. The 
cut of their hair and their clothing are quite distinctive (Kollmorgen 1942:5, 
8-9; 1943:236). The particular disciplines listed above, and numerous others 
not listed, have been maintained in the United States since the first half of 
the eighteenth century, or from the date when the particular prohibition was 
adopted, and together constitute the perpetuative movement of the Amish. 
Like the Jews, the Amish have been continually exposed to alien influences. 
They have accepted changes in peripheral areas of their culture while resisting 
change at the focus. In this case, it is the integration of patterns of subsis- 
tence, mutual aid, and social control which preserve the focal values of Amish 
culture. 

The economy of the Amish is based on agriculture. Farming or some closely 
related occupation is prescribed by church regulations, for the Amish recognize 
that if they lose their agricultural base they will probably disappear as a group 
in a few generations. The Amish are considered excellent farmers. They have 
been among the first to accept and introduce improvements in farming meth- 
ods and they use the latest and best farm machinery, with the exception of 
tractors for field use (Kollmorgen 1942:4, 88; 1943:234-5). Their sound farm- 
ing practices and willingness to work long hours have permitted them to buy 
out less efficient, non-Amish farmers living in the region. The result is a small, 
compact area of Amish farms which increases both the ease of social communi- 
cation within the community and its isolation from the outside world. 

As a rule, religious doctrines do not interfere with agriculture; but the 
few exceptions are a major source of irritation and dissatisfaction among the 
Amish. For example, since the Amish cannot use tractors for field work, they 
are at a distinct disadvantage with non-Amish farmers who can now own 
and operate two farms. This development is not at all welcome to the Amish 
because there is already a shortage of farms in the area. The ban on auto- 
mobiles indirectly aggravates the problems of farm ownership. The Amish like 
to live in a compact area because this makes visiting and getting to meetings 
easier. The Amish dependence on buggies for transportation restricts the 
distance they can travel. Thus, there is a centripetal pressure on the land. 
This is one of the factors which has driven up land prices in the Amish area 
and has increased the problem of farm financing. 

The importance of farming and a rural environment in maintaining the 
religious disciplines of the Amish combined with the financial difficulties of 
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acquiring a farm make patterns of mutual aid a necessity if the young are to 
be kept within the group. A primary objective of Amish agriculture is to ac- 
cumulate enough money to keep all the offspring on farms. Parental help is a 
great aid to young men who are trying to earn sufficient money to buy farms. 
Money not needed for one’s children is loaned to other young Amish at modest 
interest rates. In addition, the Amish may give young men livestock, seed, and 
fertilizer to help them get started. “‘Extending aid to promising young farmers 
is considered one of the greatest virtues” (Kollmorgen 1942: 30). 

Prestige among the Amish depends on competence and success in farming. 
A family with a large farm and buildings, good stock, and good farm ma- 
chinery will enjoy some prestige; but there is little that might be called a class 
system among the Amish. Over the generations, family fortunes vary and pres- 
tige shifts. Furthermore, there are no occupational, educational, religious, or 
racial differences in the community; and all families have been in the area the 
same length of time so there are no “old families” who could claim a superior 
status. In addition, extensive intermarriage during the last two hundred 
years has made the community one large kin group—a condition tending to 
perpetuate Amish equalitarianism (Kollmorgen 1942:75-6). 

The exposure of the young people to worldly ways is the most serious 
threat to the Amish way of life. This is aggravated by the Amish practice of 
baptizing at the age of discretion. Until baptism, usually between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty, the Amish are theoretically exempt from church regula- 
tions. Most young men and women intend to observe church regulations at 
some future time, but in the meantime they feel a strong desire for a “‘fling.”’ 
They may wish to see a movie or ride in an automobile. The desire for an 
automobile is particularly strong. Buying a car may lead to association with 
non-Amish and a subsequent discarding of the garb of the Plain People. 
Those who reach this stage are not likely to return to the group and may 
join the Church-Amish (Amish-Mennonites) who permit cars and whose 
dress is only slightly distinctive (Kollmorgen 1942:79). 

The Amish elders recognize that perpetuating the old order is no simple 
matter, and they exercise close supervision over the activities of the young. 
Most young people join the church without any special encouragement, but 
there are several methods of persuading those who put off baptism. Economic 
threats and appeals to the good name and reputation of the family are par- 
ticularly effective. The Amish encourage early marriage (about twenty) be- 
cause it usually ends the youth problem. 

Secular education is a threat to the Amish way of life because it exposes 
the children to worldly says. The Amish acknowledge that the three R’s 
must be mastered, but they believe that prolonged education will make the 
children lazy and unfit for farm life. From the Amish standpoint, the best 
type of school is the church school. They opposed public education but even- 
tually reconciled themselves to the one-room public school. In such facilities, 
Amish children may constitute almost the entire student body and are thus 
isolated from the “world.” But large consolidated schools put a serious strain 
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on Amish nonconformity and isolation. The Amish have :ought consolidated 
schools at the polls and through the courts; and when one was finally estab- 
lished in East Lampeter Township, they founded an independent educational 
system of their own (Kollmorgen 1942:64). 

The Amish have strong mechanisms for controlling socially deviant indi- 
viduals, which they readily invoke. Disciplinary action takes place during 
the executive session of church members following religious services. For 
minor offenses, a ‘‘confession of fault” is sufficient. The transgressor pleads 
for forgiveness and promises not to repeat his offense. For more serious of- 
fenses and for persistent deviants, the Amish use a drastic form of punishment 
called shunning. While the shunned person is treated with kindness, no one 
may speak to him—not even members of his own family. He is served at a 
separate table in his home. Shunning is greatly dreaded and is so effective that 
the individual either quickly conforms or else he leaves the group (Kollmorgen 
1942: 83-4). 

In order to protect their cultural focus, the Amish depend primarily on 
isolation and strong means of social control. Their isolation is based on success- 
ful agriculture, which in turn is made possible by their acceptance of the 
latest and most efficient farming methods. Patterns of mutual aid are manipu- 
lated so as to help young men become independent farmers. The strict disci- 
plining of deviants keeps the church free from “‘ ‘spots and blemishes’ ” 
(Kollmorgen 1942:83). 


Ill 


A comparison of shtetl and Amish culture reveals a number of striking 
similarities which function to preserve the perpetuative movement of each. 
They are: 

1. A readiness for change in aspects of culture (especially economic) out- 

side the culture focus. 

2. Patterns of mutual aid which are manipulated so as to shield the focal 
aspects of the culture. 

Strong means of controlling deviants. 

Strong opposition to secular education. 


Endogamy. 
6. Possession of a distinctive language. 


There is, however, one important difference between the shtetl and the 
Old Order Amish which has far-reaching consequences. In the shtetl, there were 
well-defined social classes which resulted in the segregation of religious schol- 
ars, the people who were most intimately concerned with the cultural focus. 
But all Jews from the scholar to the lowest proster yid had a place in the 
shtetl. This kind of class system does not exist among the Amish. The sort of 
leeway in religious practice found among the prosteh yidn has no counterpart 
among the Old Order Amish. The burdens of nonconformity and separation 
fall equally upon every church member. As has been pointed out, noncon- 
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formity finds expression in a great number of specific practices which are all 
equal in the sense that the violation of any of them is a sign of pride. There- 
fore, the violation of what to an outsider may seem a minor requirement may 
result in shunning and excommunication. In other words, among the Amish 
all deviants must conform completely or they are expelled from the group, 
while in the shtetl the class structure permitted a greater amount of variation 
before severe mechanisms of social control were brought into play. 

One result of this inflexibility has been to make schismatic groups common 
with the Amish. These splinter groups may form over very minor points. 
Kollmorgen notes two splinter groups in Lancaster County since about 1880; 
and, in the Kishacoquillas Valley of central Pennsylvania, there are five con- 
servative Amish groups and several of a more liberal nature (Kollmorgen 
1942:85). These groups are a refuge for persons who find one or another restric- 
tion intolerable. Once a person leaves the Old Order Amish for one of the more 
liberal groups, he becomes “‘of the world,” and communication with him be- 
comes strained and diminishes with the passage of time. In the shtetl there is 
class. Among the Amish there are rumerous sects ranging from strongly con- 
servative to quite liberal. 

The shtetl and the Amish represent different types of solution to the prob- 
lem of preserving traditional cultural values in the face of external pressures 
to change. The shtetl-type features a class system with the upper classes 
being most concerned with the cultural focus. Correlated with this is a rather 
wide range of permitted social behavior and the infrequent use of extreme 
forms of social control. Characteristic of the Amish-type is the lack of a class 
system, and this is correlated with strong mechanisms of social control which 
are readily invoked and which result in the frequent expulsion of deviant indi- 
viduals. If there are enough deviants, they may form a “‘progressive” faction 
and then split off as a schismatic group. Both societies readily accept inno- 
vation in peripheral areas of culture.” 


IV 


The Zuni and Hopi pueblos resemble the two cases described in that they 
consciously seek to perpetuate traditional values in spite of increasing con- 
tacts with American ways. Religious ceremonialism and related culture pat- 
terns constitute the focus of their cultures. They resist religious change while 
selectively borrowing elements of material culture (Adair and Vogt 1949:555— 
56; Dozier 1954:682-—83; Reed 1944:66-68). The Zuniand Hopi are essentially 
classless societies (Goldfrank 1952:75) and possess strong means of social con- 
trol which result in driving deviants from the group, sometimes as a schis- 
matic group. Thus, the Zuni and Hopi conform to the Amish-type of society. 

The Zuni response to the returning veteran is an excellent example of the 
use of social control by an Amish-type society. The 213 Zuni veterans came 
home as deviants. They drank considerably, refused to work on their family 
farms, and in general no longer behaved like traditional Zuni. The veterans 
were regarded by the other Zuni as forces for destructive change, and the 
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months following their return were times of tension and anxiety. The pueblo 
reacted by doing everything possible to whip the veterans into line. Ancient 
means of control were invoked, which in the pueblo were gossip, ridicule, and 
rumor (primarily of witchcraft). Order was eventually restored, but twenty- 
three veterans of the original 213 could not conform and left the village 
(Adair and Vogt 1949:547-51). 

The split at Oraibi (Hopi) also illustrates behavior characteristic of 
Amish-type societies. In the 1880’s, there was a division into two factions, the 
Progressives or Friendlies and the Conservatives or Hostiles. The points at 
issue were educational and religious reforms. In 1906, the trouble was settled 
by a pushing tug-of-war. The Progressives won, and the Conservatives left 
Old Oraibi and founded a new pueblo, Hotevilla, which now overshadows the 
parent village in every respect. The splitting process continued. A small group 
of moderate conservatives left Hotevilla and, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
return to Old Oraibi, founded a new village at Bakavi. There were two more 
population movements from Old Oraibi. The most progressive persons 
gradually drifted away and founded New Oraibi. Today they are the most 
Americanized Hopi at Third Mesa. Another group left Old Oraibi for Moen- 
kopi, but they still maintain ceremonial connections with Old Oraibi (Titiev 
1944:72-95). The result of this splitting process—a series of separate villages 
ranging from conservative to progressive—is quite similar to the Amish 
groups of Pennsylvania. 

The endogamous subcastes of India are all good examples of Amish-type 
societies. Characteristic features of the endogamous subcastes pertinent to this 
discussion are: 


1. They possess a host of rules concerning ritual purity and pollution which 
taken together constitute the perpetuative movement of the caste. 

2. They are internally classless, although arranged in a prestige hierarchy 
with other similar groups. 

3. They have strong means of social control which are readily used and 
may lead to a person’s being forced from the group (outcasting). 

4. There is frequent splitting of castes to form new, independent castes 
(Ghurye 1950:Chap. 1; O’Malley 1934:Chap. 1; Senart 1930: 20; 
Srinivas 1955:224). 


Caste division in India is probably more frequent than the group splitting 
among the Pueblos or Amish, for this is the means by which groups of like- 
minded individuals may advance in the caste hierarchy. When the Amish or 
Pueblos split, the new group is neither higher nor lower than the old one— 
it is merely separate. When a caste splits, one part claims to be higher than 
the other. This Indian peculiarity does not interfere with regarding castes as 
Amish-type societies. 

Societies organized like the shtetl are probably rare. This is not surprising. 
Societies need to feel that their way of life is threatened before they develop 
nativistic movements (Linton 1943:230). Class is a phenomenon usually as- 
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sociated with large and advanced societies which do not often find themselves 
in situations where their cultures are seriously threatened. Therefore, shtetl- 
like societies probably constitute only a small proportion of those societies 
maintaining perpetuative movements. 


V 


Other groups which were potential Amish- or shtetl-type societies failed to 
perpetuate their distinctive cultures. The examples here described suggest 
that societies must achieve an organization similar to that of the Amish or 
shtetl if they are to maintain their perpetuative movements; the presence of 
afew boundary maintaining mechanisms is not enough. 

The Basques of southwest Idaho are a classless people. When they came 
to the United States, they formed social enclaves much as the Amish did. 
Edlefsen sees this enclavement as being due to: (1) a strong ethnic pride and 
resistance to culture change; (2) the nature of sheep ranching, the occupation 
that the great majority followed; (3) religious differences from the surround- 
ing people; and (4) fierce pride in and stubborn retention of their language 
(1950:156). This enclavement lasted only twenty years. Today they have 
abandoned their separate church, and Basque is less often spoken in the home. 
Acculturation is proceeding rapidly. The Basques failed to develop the mech- 
anisms of social control needed to perpetuate their distinctive way of life. 
They did not develop a full Amish-type society. 

The Russian Molokan community is a classless religious sect living in Los 
Angeles. The elders possessed an ardent desire to maintain their traditional 
way of life, and so the Molokans can be regarded as a potential Amish-type 
society. But they never developed the strong methods of social control which 
are characteristic of the Amish (Young 1929:399). Today they are rapidly 
being assimilated. 

The eighteenth century Pennsylvania-German religious communities at 
Ephrata and Bethlehem furnish two of the most interesting examples of 
societies which failed to perpetuate distinctive ways of life. Both of these 
communities adopted a rather bizarre social organization in an unsuccessful 
attempt to preserve their nativistic movements. Their failure lends some weight 
to the notion that we are dealing with limited possibilities with regard to the 
problem of preserving a perpetuative movement. 

The Ephrata community, founded by Johann Beissel, sought to deepen the 
personal religious experience through asceticism. One of Beissel’s chief tenets 
was the superiority of celibacy, but he soon realized that such a status was 
not for all. Consequently, he organized his followers into three autonomous 
orders called the Brotherhood (single men), the Sisterhood (single women), 
and the Householders, who were the married couples. Individuals could shift 
their membership from one order to another and still remain within the settle- 
ment. Beissel stood as the superintendent of all three groups. 

In order to perpetuate his religious views, Beissel chose a form of social 
organization which was neither a class system nor a group of related though 
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separate societies. The settlement at Ephrata did not outlive its founders, 
The reasons for this short life are not clear. There was probably a lessening of 
religious zeal. Also, Doll believed, ‘‘There is ample evidence that the competing 
interest of family life was a... disruptive influence...” (1951:176). No 
doubt this was one of the causes of the breakdown of the Ephrata community, 
for the order of the Householders had to contribute to the support of the 
solitary orders and this may have been felt as a burden. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that in a shtetl-type organization, contribution to the 
upper class is not felt as a burden because it confers prestige and social recog- 
nition on the donor. The fact that the three orders at Ephrata were not ar- 
ranged in a hierarchy would tend to diminish the amount of prestige the 
Householders could derive from contributions to the celibate orders. 

The settlement at Bethlehem stemmed from John Hus and aimed at the 
deepening of the personal religious experience through whole-hearted accept- 
ance and earnest emulation of Christ and vigorous service to Him (Doll 
1951:169). Bethlehem’s social organization featured an institution known as 
the choir, which closely resembled age-grade groups. The choir was the focus 
of religious, economic, educational, and social activity and for a time even 
overshadowed the family as the primary unit of social organization. The indi- 
vidual donated his services to the choir, ard from it he received the necessities 
of life. His social life was ordered on the basis of choral affiliation, and his 
membership in this group was expressed by a number of symbols and cere- 
monies. In its purest form, Bethlehem had an economy resting on a basically 
choral system of production and distribution. This period, termed the Gen- 
eral Economy, lasted only seventeen years. Like Ephrata, Bethlehem did 
not survive its founders; and Doll believed that here, also, the demands of 
family life may have been a disruptive factor. Bethlehem’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to preserve its distinctive beliefs suggests, as does the Ephrata case, 
that not any type of social organization is effective in preserving a perpetua- 
tive movement. 

VI 

The ideas proposed in this paper must be considered highly tentative, as 
they are based on the analysis of only a handful of societies. Of the two type 
societies, the Amish-type appears to occur rather frequently. The shtetl-type 
is based on a single case; yet it has quite distinctive features and constitutes 
a separate type. The question is whether these two types exhaust the possible 
solutions to the problem of preserving a perpetuative movement. The evidence 
shows that desire and the presence of a few boundary maintaining mech- 
anisms are not enough. It is probable that societies with successful perpetua- 
tive movements will be found to conform closely to an Amish- or shtetl-type 
organization. 

NOTES 
1 My thanks are due Professors George M. Foster and Josephine Miles for many helpful sug- 


gestions during the preparation of this paper. 
2 It may be possible to distinguish further between the Amish and the shtetl with respect to 
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their relationships with the larger society. Such considerations lie outside the scope of this paper, 
but a few observations can be made. The shtetl existed in a quite rigidly stratified society; the 
Amish exist in a society of loose classes with considerably greater social mobility. However, if 
these criteria are extended to the other societies discussed in this paper, a different classification 
results than the one developed here on the basis of internal structural features alone. For example, 
the endogamous subcastes of India must then be classed with the shtetl instead of the Amish. 
I prefer to use only internal structural features in typing, but at the same time I am aware of the 
extreme importance of external relationships to the question of perpetuative nativistic move- 
ments. Changes in external relations can be disruptive of perpetuative movements. As Levitats 
notes, emancipation presented a much more formidable challenge to the Jews than did outside 
pressure and usually resulted in considerable assimilation (Levitats 1943:78, 268-70). Similarly, 
the problem of the effect of the values themselves upon the societies perpetuating them may be 
important; but this problem too is not a proper concern of this paper. 
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Divination—A New Perspective* 


OMAR KHAYYAM MOORE 
Yale University 


HE purpose of this paper is to suggest a new interpretation of certain 

kinds of magical practices, especially divination. First, however, I should 
perhaps explain briefly the motivation for undertaking this analysis. The 
initial impetus came from experimental investigations of the problem-solving 
activities of groups.' These experiments quite naturally involved the study 
and classification of ineffective problem-solving techniques, and it appeared 
that fresh insight into this whole matter might be gained through examining 
some ‘‘classic’”’ cases of ineffective solutions to problems. Magic is, by defini- 
tion and reputation, a notoriously ineffective method for attaining the spe- 
cific ends its practitioners hope to achieve through its use. On the surface, at 
least, it would seem then that magical rituals are classic cases of poor solutions 
to problems, and for this reason should be of theoretical interest from the 
standpoint of research on human problem solving. 

Most, if not all, scientific analyses of magic presuppose that these rituals 
as a matter of fact do not lead to the desired results. If the carrying out of a 
magical rite is followed by the hoped for state of affairs, then this is to be ex- 
plained on other grounds. Scientific observers, of course, employ the criteria 
furnished by modern science to judge the probable efficacy of magical activi- 
ties as methods for producing the ends-in-view of magicians. One of the 
puzzles most theories of magic seek to resolve is why human beings cling so 
tenaciously to magic if it does not work. Many contemporary explanations of 
this puzzle make use of the concept “‘positive latent function,” that is, that 
even though magic fails to achieve its ‘“‘manifest”’ ends, except by accident or 
coincidence, it serves its practitioners and/or their society in other critically 
important ways. The position developed here is compatible with the viewpoint 
that magical rituals may be sustained by numerous latent functions. However, 
it conceivably could serve as a prophylaxis against the overelaboration of 
these functions; in any case, it could serve as a supplementary explanation of 
the phenomena. 

Put baldly, the thesis to be advanced here is that some practices which 
have been classified as magic may well be directly efficacious as techniques for 
attaining the ends envisaged by their practitioners. Perhaps the best way to 
render plausible this somewhat counter-intuitive proposition is to consider 
in some detail an actual magical rite as it has been described by a highly com- 
petent anthropologist.” 


* This paper is an indirect outcome of a program of laboratory research on problem solving 
and social interaction, sponsored by the Office of Naval Research, Group Psychology Branch. 

Thanks are due to Alan R. Anderson, Maurice R. Davie, and George P. Murdock, who read 
preliminary drafts of this paper and made helpful suggestions which were incorporated into the 
final manuscript. 
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The Montagnais-Naskapi, most northerly of eastern Indian tribes, live in 
the forests and barren ground of the interior plateau of the Labradorian 
Peninsula. Speck (1935) has conducted field studies of the Naskapi and in the 
account that follows, primary reliance is placed upon his reports. According 
to Speck, “The practices of divination embody the very innermost spirit of 
the religion of the Labrador bands. Theirs is almost wholly a religion of divina- 
tion” (1935:127). It is of interest to learn exactly how divination is carried out 
and what ends the Naskapi expect to achieve through it. 

Animal bones and various other objects are used in divination. The shoul- 
der blade of the caribou is held by them to be especially ‘“‘truthful.”’ When it is 
to be employed for this purpose the meat is pared away, and the bone is boiled 
and wiped clean; it is hung up to dry, and finally a small piece of wood is split 
and attached to the bone to form a handle. In the divinatory ritual the shoul- 
der blade, thus prepared, is held over hot coals for a short time. The heat 
causes cracks and burnt spots to form, and these are then “‘read.”” The Nas- 
kapi have a system for interpreting the cracks and spots, and in this way they 
find answers to important questions.® One class of questions for which shoul- 
der-blade augury provides answers is: What direction should hunters take in 
locating game? This is a critical matter, for the failure of a hunt may bring 
privation or even death. 

When a shoulder blade is used to locate game, it is held in a predetermined 
position with reference to the local topography, i.e., it is directionally oriented. 
It may be regarded as ‘“‘a blank chart of the hunting territory...” (Speck 
1935:151). Speck states (1935:151) ‘*...as the burnt spots and cracks ap- 
pear these indicate the directions to be followed and sought.” If there is a 
shortage of food, the shoulder-blade oracle may be consulted as often as 
every three or four days and, of course, the directions that the hunts take are 
determined thereby. 

There are certain other relevant aspects of divination that must be men- 
tioned before turning to an analysis of the ritual. Speck explains (1935:150): 

In divining with the burnt shoulder blade the procedure is first to dream. This, as 
we shall see, is induced by a sweat bath and by drumming or shaking a rattle. Then, 
when a dream of seeing or securing game comes to the hunter, the next thing to do is 
to find where to go and what circumstances will be encountered. And since the dream 
is vague, and especially since it is not localized, the hunter-dreamer cannot tell where 
his route is to lie or what landmarks he will find. So he employs the shoulder blade. 
As one informant put it, the divination rite cleared up the dream. ‘“‘We generally use 
the caribou shoulder blade for caribou hunting divination, the shoulder blade or hip 
bone of beaver for beaver divination, fish-jaw augury for fishing, and so on.”” Drum- 
ming, singing, and dreaming, next divination by scapula, then, combine as the modus 
operandi of the life-supporting hunt. 


It is well to pause at this point to take note of certain features of these rites. 
The Naskapi do not control the exact patterning of cracks and spots in 

the shoulder blade and, furthermore, it would not be in accord with their be- 

liefs about divination to attempt such control; rather, they are interested in 
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observing whatever cracks and spots appear. This means that the final deci- 
sion about where to hunt, for instance, does not represent a purely personal 
choice. Decisions are based on the outcome of a process extrinsic to their voli- 
tion—and this outcome is dependent upon the interaction of a number of rela- 
tively uncontrolled variables such as bone structure, temperature of fire, length 
of time bone is exposed to heat, etc. 

It may be clarifying to perform a ‘“‘mental experiment” in order to analyze 
some of the possible consequences of basing a decision on the outcome of an 
impersonal and relatively uncontrolled process. Imagine that the Naskapi 
carried out their divinatory rites as described with this exception; they did 
not base their decisions on the occurrence of cracks and spots in the burnt 
blade. They dreamed, sang, drummed, burned a shoulder blade, but ignored 
the cracks and spots. Under these hypothetical circumstances, decisions still 
would have to be made about where to hunt for game. 

One question which this “‘mental experiment” raises is: Would the Nas- 
kapi be likely to enjoy more success in hunting if they did not permit decisions 
to rest upon the occurrence of cracks and spots? Would it not be sounder 
practice for them simply to decide where, in their best judgment, game may 
be found and hunt there? Of course, when the Naskapi do have information 
about the location of game, they tend to act upon it. Ordinarily, it is when they 
are uncertain and food supplies get low that they turn to their oracle for 
guidance. 

It can be seen that divination based on the reading of cracks and spots, 
serves to break (or weaken) the causal nexus between final decisions about 
where to hunt and individual and group preferences in this matter.‘ Without 
the intervention of this impersonal mechanism it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the outcome of past hunts would play a more important role in determin- 
ing present strategy; it seems likely their selections of hunting routes would 
be patterned in a way related to recent successes and failures. If it may be as- 
sumed that there is some interplay between the animals they seek and the 
hunts they undertake, such that the hunted and the hunters act and react to 
the other’s actions and potential actions, then there may be a marked ad- 
vantage in avoiding a fixed pattern jn hunting. Unwitting regularities in be- 
havior provide a basis for anticipatory responses. For instance, animals that 
are ‘‘overhunted”’ are likely to become sensitized to human beings and hence 
quick to take evasive action. Because the occurrence of cracks and spots in 
the shoulder blade and the distribution of game are in all likelihood indepen- 
dent events, i.e., the former is unrelated to the outcome of past hunts, it would 
seem that a certain amount of irregularity would be introduced into the 
Naskapi hunting pattern by this mechanism.® 

We can indicate the point of the foregoing discu_sion in the following way. 
In the first place, the Naskapi live a precarious life; their continued existence 
depends on the success of their day-to-day hunting. And it is prima facie un- 
likely that grossly defective approaches to hunting would have survival value. 
Like all people, they can be victimized by their own habits; in particular, 
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habitual success in hunting certain areas may lead to depletion of the game 
supply—it may lead, that is, to a success-induced failure. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a device which would break up habit patterns in a more or less 
random fashion might be of value. The question is: To what degree, if any, 
does shoulder-blade augury do this? 

It should be remembered that it is difficult for human beings to avoid 
patterning their behavior in a regular way. Without the aid of a table of ran- 
dom numbers or some other randomizing instrument, it is very unlikely that 
a human being or group would be able to make random choices even if an at- 
tempt were made to do so. The essential soundness of the last statement is 
recognized in scientific practice. Whenever, in the course of a scientific investi- 
gation, it is essential to avoid bias in making selections, every effort is made to 
eliminate the factor of personal choice. As Yule and Kendall (1948: 337) have 
succinctly stated, “Experience has, in fact, shown that the human being is an 
extremely poor instrument for the conduct of a random selection.”’ 

Of course, it is not maintained here that the burnt shoulder blade is an un- 
biased randomizing device. It is likely that the bones would crack and form 
spots in certain ways more often than others. Regularity stemming from this 
source may to some degree be lessened because the Naskapi change campsites, 
yet in the rituals they maintain the same spatial orientation of the bones (for, 
as previously mentioned, the bones are oriented map-like with reference to 
the topography). Hence, a crack or spot appearing in the same place in the 
bone on a new occasion of divination at another campsite, would send them on 
a different route. An impersonal device of the kind used by the Naskapi might 
be characterized as a crude “chance-like” instrument. It seems that the use 
of such a device would make it more difficult to anticipate their behavior 
than would otherwise be the case. 

It is not possible on the basis of the available evidence to determine even 
approximately whether shoulder-blade divination as practiced by the Naskapi 
actually serves to increase their hunting success, although a plausible argument 
has been advanced indicating that this might be the case. 

If the Naskapi were the only people who engaged in scapulimancy, the 
question of its efficacy would perhaps nét be of general theoretical interest. 
However, scapulimancy was widely practiced (Andree 1906:143-165) in 
North America and has been reported from Asia, India, and Europe. There 
are other divinatory rituals that also involve the use of impersonal chance- 
like devices in arriving at decisions, for example, the ancient Chinese divina- 
tion by cracks in burnt tortoise shells. One hundred and twenty-five different 
figures formed by these cracks were distinguished for oracular purposes (see 
Plath 1862:819-827). All manner of objects and events have been used in 
divination.* Some arrangements are perhaps not obviously chance-like, but 
prove to be so when analyzed, as for instance Azande divination (Evans- 
Pritchard 1937). The basic divinatory equipment associated with the Azande 
“poison oracle” consists of poison, probably strychnine, and fowls. The 
Azande have little control over the potency of the poison they administer to 
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the fowls since they do not make their own poison, and not all fowls have the 
same tolerance for this poison. The Azande ask questions of the poison oracle 
and base decisions on whether the fowls live or die. They have no way of know- 
ing in advance what the outcome will be.’ 

The heuristic analysis given here is potentially relevant to all situations in 
which human beings base their decisions on the outcome of chance mech- 
anisms. It is obvious, however, that light would be shed on the actual work- 
ability of these procedures only in terms of a thorough-going investigation of 
the problems men face within the societal context in which these problems 
occur. Certainly the apparent irrelevance of such techniques is no guarantee of 
their inutility. On the contrary, if shoulder-blade augury, for example, has 
any worth as a viable part of the life-supporting hunt, then it is because it is 
in essence a very crude way of randomizing human behavior under conditions 
where avoiding fixed patterns of activity may be an advantage. The difficulty 
of providing an empirical test for this hypothesis points to the fact that it is 
an open question. 

Years ago Tylor (1924:80) noted that “‘the art of divination and games of 
chance are so similar in principle that the very same instrument passes from 
one use to the other.’’ Tylor’s observation is acute. However, it would appear 
that the relationship in ‘‘principle” is not between divination and games of 
chance, but between divination and games of strategy. It is only very recently 
that the distinction between games of chance and games of strategy has been 
drawn clearly. We are indebted to von Neumann and Morgenstern (1947: 143- 
165) for clarifying this. It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the theory 
of games of strategy, but it is worth pointing out that this theory makes evi- 
dent how some classes of interactional problems can be solved optimally by 
means of a ‘‘mixed”’ or ‘‘statistical’’ strategy. In order to employ a statistical 
strategy it is necessary to have, adapt, or invent a suitable chance mechanism. 
Its being “‘suitable”’ is critical, for unless the chance device will generate ap- 
propriate odds for the problem at hand, then its potential advantage may be 
lost. It should go without saying that no one assumes that preliterate magicians 
are in any position to get the most out of their crude chance-like devices. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that through a long process of creative trial and 
error some societies have arrived at some approximate solutions for recurring 
problems, 


SUMMARY 


It is the object of this paper to suggest a new interpretation of some 
aspects of divination. It should be emphasized that this interpretation is of- 
fered as a supplement to existing theories of magic and not as a replacement. 
An examination of many magical practices suggests that the utility of some 
of these techniques needs to be reassessed. It seems safe to assume that 
human beings require a functional equivalent to a table of random numbers 
if they are to avoid unwitting regularities in their behavior which can be uti- 
lized by adversaries. Only an extremely thorough study of the detailed struc- 
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ture of problems will enable scientists to determine to what degree some very 


ancient devices are effective. 
NOTES 

! Under laboratory conditions groups can be observed working out adequate solutions to 
problems and also becoming enmeshed in futile procedure. I wondered whether magical rites 
might not possess some of the same self-defeating patterns so often exhibited under experimental 
conditions, e.g., “cycling,” introduction of extraneous material, etc. (See Moore and Anderson 
1954a:151-60; 1954b: 702-14.) 

2 The Human Relations Area Files proved to be a great help in facilitating my investigation 
into magical practices. 

5 There are differences among the various bands of the Naskapi (and among persons within 
bands) with respect to the system used for interpreting the pattern of cracks. The important 
point is that every interpreter has a system which is independent of any particular occasion of 
divination. 

* The act of interpreting cracks and spots provides an opening through which persona! prefer- 
ences may enter, especially if the “signs’’ are of a mixed character. However, according to Speck, 
they do not “cheat” in reading the cracks and spots any more than we would in reading a table 
of random numbers. The sacred character of the ritual and the fact that there are conventional 
agreements about the meanings of cracks and spots serve as some guarantee against purely per- 
sonal interpretations. In any case, preferences have less opportunity to influence decisions than 
they would if the Naskapi did not make use of bones in this way. 

5 The interplay between the actions of hunters and the game they hunt is no doubt much 
more “sluggish” than the interactional relations between men in conflict. When men are in con- 
flict the relative advantage to be gained by avoiding fixed patterns of behavior is potentially 
much greater than in the conflict between men and animals. 

6 It is interesting to reflect upon the difficulties social scientists face in trying to predict the 
behavior of people who themselves sometimes use chance devices in deciding what to do. 

7 Incidentally, their manner of framing questions—they use complex conditionals—so as to 
obtain as many definitive answers while sacrificing as few fowls as possible, would do credit to a 
logician. 
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The Mescal Bean Cult of the Central and Southern Plains: 
An Ancestor of the Peyote Cult? 


JAMES H. HOWARD 


Kansas City Museum 


INTRODUCTION 


N EARLY and once very important religious expression of certain Cen- 
tral and Southern Plains tribes was the mescal bean cult, also referred 
to in anthropological literature as the Wichita Dance, Deer Dance, Whistle 
Dance, and Red Medicine Society. This cult centered around the mescal bean 
(Sophora secundiflora), which was used as fetishes or ‘‘medicines,”’ and often 
as an orally administered narcotic. In his study of peyotism, La Barre (1938: 
105-109; 126-127) notes the presence of this cult and cites many of the prin- 
cipal references but, perhaps because his primary interest was in peyotism, he 
has overlooked many of the readily available sources. 

In conjunction with Volney Jones of the University of Michigan, I have 
recently assembled a substantial amount of additional data on the subject; 
we hope in the near future to publish a comprehensive study of the ritual, 
medicinal, and decorative uses of the mescal bean. Present data indicate that 
the cult centering around the mescal bean is precontact and, in the Central and 
Southern Plains, pre-peyote. Further, so much of the mescal bean complex is 
similar to the present-day peyote rite as to suggest that the mescal bean 
ceremony may have been a direct ancestor of the peyote cult. Indeed, descrip- 
tions of what appear to be transitional ceremonies, involving the use of both 
peyote and the mescal bean, were secured for the Tonkawa and Oto tribes. 
It is with this particular problem, the possible relationships between the 
mescal bean cult and peyotism, that the present paper is chiefly concerned. 


BOTANICAL DATA! 


Sophora secundiflora (Orteg.) Lag. ex DC is the presently accepted name 
of the plant which was formerly described as Broussonetia secundiflora Orteg., 
and which has also been known as Sophora speciosa Benth. Its most common 
vernacular English names are “‘mescal bean,” “mountain laurel,’ and ‘‘coral 
bean.’’ Spanish (Mexican) vernacular names having some present or past 
vogue are frijolito, frijolillo, and colorin. The term “mescal bean’’ appears to 
be the most firmly established and widely accepted term, and is therefore the 
one used in this paper. 

The mescal bean is a shrub or small tree with leathery evergreen leaves 
with seven to eleven leaflets. The violet-blue flowers grow in clusters, and the 
fruits (pods) are short, thick, woody, and deeply constricted between the 
seeds. They contain from one to eight (usually three or four) seeds which are 
maroon to scarlet (occasionally yellowish) in color. The pods are indehiscent, 
and those from an earlier season still containing the seeds can be found on a 
tree which is in bloom, The seeds are more or less ovate in shape, about 12 to 
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14 mm. in diameter, with a deeply impressed and roughly circular cicatrix 
or hilum (seed scar). 

The natural range of the mescal bean is from southeastern New Mexico 
to central Texas and the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and southward through 
Coahuila, Nueva Leon, and Tamaulipas into Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. It occurs chiefly on dry limestone hills. In Texas it is often seen as an 
ornamental shrub. 

Concerning the narcotic properties of the mescal bean, La Barre (1938: 126) 
writes: ‘“Sophora secundiflora contains the highly toxic narcotic alkaloid so- 
phorine, C;;HjsON2, which is identical with cytisine(=ulexine, = baptitoxine).” 
Quoting T. A. Henry (1924:395), he states that the mescal bean resembles 
nicotine in physiological action, and that the contents of one bean are ca- 
pable of producing nausea, convulsions, and even death by asphyxiation. 
Actually, reports concerning the physiological effects of the bean are very 
conflicting. William Chatfield, an Ojibwa Indian of Cass Lake, Minnesota 
(in a letter to the author dated Oct. 29, 1954), stated that John Carlson, an- 
other Ojibwa, had eaten 14 mescal beans “for experiment.” Carlson is reported 
to have vomited and to have “‘seen red” all day, but apparently suffered no 
permanent ill effect. Clearly, there is a need for further pharmacological study 
of the mescal bean. 


THE MESCAL BEAN CULT 


A well-developed mescal bean cult was present in the Apache, Comanche, 
Delaware, Iowa, Kansa, Omaha, Oto, Osage, Pawnee, Ponca, Tonkawa, and 
Wichita tribes. A definite cult surrounding its use seems to have been lacking 
in several other groups, although the bean was regarded as a powerful fetish. 
Only the tribes possessing a cult will be considered here. Material is presented 
alphabetically according to tribal name. 


A pache 


In 1939 Willie Longbone, an Oklahoma Delaware of the Caney Creek 
band, told Erminie Voegelin about an Apache mescal bean cult meeting.’ 
He had not attended this meeting himself, but Willie Thomas, a Delaware 
friend from Anadarko, Oklahoma, had given him an account of a ceremony 
held “‘twenty five or thirty years ago.” 

Thomas, described as ‘‘a peyote believer, strong,” had gone to the Apache 
meeting under the impression that it was a peyote ceremony. When he arrived 
he discovered that the Apache were “eating the red beans” instead. An 
Apache friend told him, “Go ahead, eat that weed (the mescal bean). You 
can do miracles—jump right up and out the top of the tipi.” He ate some of 
the red beans, got light, jumped up and went out through the smokehole, 
came down outside, and walked back into the meeting. One after another of 
the men did the same thing until all had done so. Some of the Apache men 
walked barefoot on live coals, but Thomas did not attempt this. The Apache 
leader of the ceremony was described as ‘‘talking all the time, like praying,” 
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during the meeting. There was also singing, but Thomas could not join in 
because the mescal bean cult songs were different from peyote songs. 

Other information from Thomas indicates that the Apache ceremony 
was not new, even at that time, but was practiced “years back.’”’ The time of 
the meetings was set by the council. Mescal beans were considered “great, 
powerful” by the Apache, and were said to grow “in Texas, close to Mexico.” 
Individuals were reported to eat five to seven beans. The beans were prepared 
“same as peyote” by soaking them in water to soften them, and were eaten 
whole.’ Any man might attend, but women were excluded. 


Comanche 


Clark (1885:141) mentions a Comanche “Deer-dance,” which he states 
“might be called the juggler’s dance as the dancers pretend to swallow red 
beans and then draw them out through the breast.” In connection with a 
myth in which the Coyote trickster makes some people drunk with mountain- 
laurel berries (mescal beans) and then cuts their hair and robs them, one of 
Opler’s Lipan Apache informants told him, ‘“‘The Comanche mix mountain- 
laurel berries with peyote we have heard” (Opler 1940:190, footnote 2). 

Willie Longbone, Voegelin’s Delaware informant on Apache mescalism, 
stated that he knew of a ceremony practiced by the Comanche in which mescal 
beans were taken internally as a narcotic.‘ 


Delaware 


A curious and slightly garbled note in La Barre (1938:153) indicates that 
at least one mixed-blood Delaware, John Wilson,’ used the mescal bean 
ritualistically: 


“A curious mixture of Caddoan mescalism, Ghost dance, Delaware ‘shooting’ 
ceremonies, and early peyotism occurred among the Shawnee [Does La Barre mean 
Quapaw?] when Wilson came to them about 1889. The Quapaw were being taught the 
Ghost dance, in which a small water drum was used to accompany the circling of the 
dancers, alternately men and women. Wilson showed them how to swallow mescal beans, 
and also how to ‘shoot’ them into a person so that he or she would fall down. Then he doc- 
lored the person with peyote to bring him back to consciousness. A number of tribes were 
involved in these doings, according to Mrs. Voegelin, the Shawnee, Delaware, Mo- 
hawk [This should probably be Oklahoma Seneca], Peoria, Caddo, Quapaw, Iowa, and 
Oto. Gradually, however, Wilson turned from the Ghost dance to peyote’’ (italics 
mine), 


This paragraph deserves some comment in the present context. For one 
thing, “‘mescalism’”’ and “Delaware ‘shooting’ ceremonies” are parts of the 
same phenomenon, the mescal bean ceremony. The doctoring with peyote to 
revive persons “shot”? with mescal beans is extremely interesting, as it pro- 
vides evidence for a connection between the mescal bean ceremony and peyo- 
tism. The collection of tribes listed by Mrs. Voegelin may seem odd but it is 
actually quite typical of Quapaw gatherings, which are attended by individ- 
uals from many Oklahoma tribes. 
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Towa 
In comparison with the rather sparse accounts of the mescal bean cult in 
some tribes, the Iowa rites are quite extensively treated. Alanson Skinner has 
detailed descriptions in both his Jowa Societies (1915: 718-719) and his Ethnol- 
ogy of the Iowa Indians (1926:245-—247). In the earlier of the two accounts 
Skinner writes: 


“This (The Red Bean Dance) is an ancient rite (Ma"kacutzi waci) far antedating 
the modern peyote practice but on the same principle. The society was founded by a 
faster who dreamed he received it from the deer, for red beans (mescal) are sometimes 
found in deer’s stomachs. There are four assistant leaders besides the leader, and it is 
their duty to strike the drum and sing during ceremonies. 

“Tn this society members were obliged to purchase admission from some one of the 
four assistant leaders. This was done in the regular ceremonial way. A candidate 
brought gifts and heaped them on the ground before the assistant leader and begged 
for the songs, etc., which he taught him and was then a member. There was no initiation 
ceremony. During performances the members painted themselves white and wore a 
bunch of split owl feathers on their heads. Small gourd rattles were used and the 
members while singing held a bow and arrow in the right hand which they waved back 
and forth in front of the body while they manipulated the rattle with the left. 

“This ceremony was held in the spring (?) when the sunflowers were in blossom on 
the prairie, for then nearly all the vegetable foods given by Wakanda were ripe. The 
leader, who was the owner of a medicine and a war bundle called ma"kacutzi waruwahe 
connected with this society, had his men prepare by “killing” the beans by placing 
them before the fire until they turned yellow. Then they are taken and pounded up 
fine and made into a medicine brew. The members then danced all night, and just 
past midnight they commenced to drink the red bean decoction. They kept this up until 
about dawn when it began to work upon them so that they vomited and prayed 
repeatedly, and were thus cleansed ceremonially, the evil having been driven from 
their bodies. Then a feast of the new vegetable foods was given them and a prayer 
of thanks was made to wakanda for vegetable foods and tobacco. 

“The connection of the ma™kacutzi waruwahe, or red bean war bundle with the 
society is not altogether clear to me, save that it was a sacred object possessed by the 
society which brought success in war, hunting, especially for the buffalo, and horse 
racing. Members of the society tied red beans around their belts when they went to 
war, deeming them a protection against injury. Cedar berries and sagebrush were 
also used with this medicine. Sage was boiled and used to medicate sweat baths on the 
war trail” (Skinner 1915:718-719). 


The 1926 account contains much of the same information. In addition, it 
mentions that the Red Medicine bundle was derived from the Pawnee and 
that “Music was furnished by a number of singers, who kept time to the 
sound of drumming upon a tight bow-string, and the sound of small gourd 
rattles. During the ceremonies the singers seated themselves in four different 
places at the side of the lodge, corresponding to the four directions, and sang 
in each one the verses prescribed by tradition, the order being: east south, 
west, and north. The dance is said to have consisted of peculiar jumping move- 
ments” (Skinner 1926: 245-246). 
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This publication also contains a fuller account of the preparation and 
effects of the narcotic drink: 


“When morning put an end to the dances of the ceremony under discussion, a large 
number of the red beans were broken up or ‘Killed’ as the Indians say (regarding the 
beans as alive) and stirred up with water in a large kettle, together with certain herbs 
which are said to make the decoction milder in action. Then al! of the participants 
drank a cup or two of the mixture. The only description given to the action of the 
drug was that everything looks red to the drinker for a while, then he vomits, and 
evacuates the bowels, which the Indians say, cleans out the system, and benefits the 
health, even in the case of children. The medicine drinking, and the stupor and purging 
consequent upon it end the ceremony” (Skinner 1926:246). 


Kansa 


In a footnote on the Red Paint dance of the Omaha, James O. Dorsey 
writes: 

“The Kansas have the Maka" judje, Red Medicine, and the Osages the Maka® 
oii} se watsi, Red Medicine Dance. The leader of the latter is a man’”’ (Dorsey 1884:351, 
footnote 21). 


In view of the similarity of the native Kansa and Osage terms to the native 
name for the Iowa Red Bean dance (Ma*kacutzi waci), we may with some 
certainty identify them with the mescal bean cult. In a later publication Dor- 
sey mentions that among the Omaha, Kansa, and Osage, red (mescal) beans 
were likely ‘‘fetiches, as they conferred wonderful powers on those who used 
them” (Dorsey 1894:416). 


Omaha 


In his Omaha Sociology, James O. Dorsey describes the Cmaha mescal 
bean cult, which was known as the Padi" wasabe or Wichita dance, probably 
because it had come from that tribe: 


“The members of this society have a medicine which they use in three ways: they 
rub it on their bodies before going into battle; they rub it on bullets to make them kill 
the foe, and they administer it to horses, making them smell it when they are about 
to surround a buffalo herd. If the horses are weak they make them eat some of the 
medicine and smell the rest. Similar customs are found among the Pawnees and 
Ponkas. A man thinks, ‘I will boil,’ and he invites to a feast those who have the medi- 
cine of the Witcita society. On their arrival he says, ‘On such a day we will dance.’ 
Two or three men boil for the feast to be held in connection with the dance. 

It takes three days to prepare the candidate, and this is done secretly. On the fourth 
day there is a public ceremony in an earth lodge, during which the candidate is shot 
with the red medicine. Frank La Fleche has witnessed this, and says it closely re- 
sembles the public ceremony of the Wacicka® society” (Dorsey 1884: 349). 


In describing the paint and dress of the Omaha Wichita dance society, 
Dorsey states: 


“The breech-cloth is the only regular garment. Two Crows and La Fleche say that 
all whiten their bodies and legs all over, but ga¢i"-na"paji says that some draw white 
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lines over their limbs and bodies. Some paint as deer, putting white stripes on their 
limbs and bodies; others appear as bald eagles, with whitened faces. Some wear caps 
of the skin of the ‘yikaqude’ or gray fox. Some wear necklaces of the skin of that animal: 
and others have on necklaces of the tail of a black-tailed deer and that of an ordinary 
deer, fastened together. Some carry a ‘jikaqude’ skin on the arm, while others carry 
the skin of the ‘ma™¢in’kaceha’, or red fox, of which the hair is very red, and the 
legs and ankles are black. Some wear feathers of the great owl around the wrist; and 
others carry fans made of the feathers of that bird. ‘Maka®-jide ha ugaha baqtaqta 
nusiaqca-hna"i’—The red medicine with the skin adhering to it (being about three 
inches long) is tied up in a bundle, which is worn ‘nusiaq¢a’ like a coiled lariat, with 
on» end over the left shoulder, and the other under the right arm.® 

Each of the four singers has a gourd rattle, a bow, and an arrow. He holds the bow, 
which is whitened, in his left hand, and the rattle and arrow in his right. He strikes 
the arrow against the bow-string as he shakes the rattle. 

All the members have whistles or flutes, some of which are a foot long, and others 
about a half a yard in length. The dancers blow theirs in imitation of the ‘quya’ ” 
(Dorsey 1884:350; italics mine). 


Dorsey lists the names of the members, sixteen men and one woman, and 
closes with the following account of the tabus of the society: 

“The members of this society would eat no green corn, fruit, etc. till consecrated 
by the dance. A few ears of corn were divided among the dancers. Then they could 
eat as they pleased” (Dorsey 1884:350). 


In 1954 an old Omaha man told me that the Omaha considered the mescal 
bean a powerful medicine for war, hunting, and horses. According to this in- 
formant, the mescal beans were sometimes called “horses” because of their 
efficacy in curing these animals. 

The informant knew that the Omaha had once possessed a society center- 
ing around the mescal bean, but he had never heard of a drink being brewed 
from the beans. Rather he stated that the Omaha used the beans as an ‘‘amu- 
let”’ type of medicine. Each member of the society had a bundle containing at 
least one mescal bean, while the leader of the group possessed a larger and more 
elaborate bundle. 

This man denied that there were any carry-overs from the mescal bean 
cult in Omaha peyotism, but recalled attending a Tonkawa peyote meeting 
where both mescal beans and peyote buttons were brewed in a tea. He attrib- 
uted the decline of the Tonkawa tribe to its excessive use of the mescal bean 
as a narcotic. 


Oto 


The Oto apparently possessed the mescal bean cult as early as 1820. Say, 
a member of the Stephen H. Long expedition, makes the following remarks 
concerning some mescal beans which his party saw in an Arapaho medicine 
man’s bundle: 

“Julien (Stephen Julien, a French-Indian interpreter with the Long expedition) 
recognized it (the mescal bean medicine) immediately. He informed us that it is in 
such high request among the Oto Indians that a horse has been exchanged for eight or 
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ten of them. In that nation the intoxicating bean is only used by a particular society, 
who at their nocturnal orgies make a decoction of the bean, and, with much pomp 
and ceremony administer the delightful beverage to each member. The initiation fees of 
this society are rather extravagant, and the proceeds are devoted principally to the 
purchase of the bean... the bean is obtained in some circuitous manner from the 
Pawnee Piqua (Wichita) of the Red River, who probably receive it from the Mexican 
Indians” (James 1905:217). 


Probably the most complete account of the Oto mescal bean cult is Whit- 
man’s. He quotes B.D., one of his informants: 


“There was one lodge among the Oto tribe, the Red Bean Medicine Lodge. They 
were not allowed to eat buffalo meat until after the big hunt. ‘We had better not eat 
meat or green corn until we return from the hunt.’ When they came back from the hunt 
to the mud lodge village, everything, corn and pumpkins, were ripe. Then the lodge 
got together. ‘All right, now we are going to eat meat and green corn, pumpkin and 
water melon.’ One man talked about how the food came into this world, made by the 
Great Spirit above. Fat meat was brought to the lodge. They cooked corn and meat 
and had a dance. They painted themselves with white earth all over their bodies. 
They had fox hides wrapped round their waists, bodies, and hands. When singing, 
they blew a whistle. They danced one whole night. When they got through dancing, 
they began to cook the food. First they took four beans (red mescal), opened them, and 
got four big brass kettles, and put one bean in each kettle. They boiled them. When 
they got through, they let them cool until they were fit to taste. Then everybody 
began to drink as much as he wanted. Those beans made a fellow, whatever was 
bilious in him, come out. Everybody threw up. They brought in cold water to drink 
and wash themselves. ‘We’re going to open the door for meat’. Then everybody could 
eat what they could find. When they got through that (feast) they made the squaw 
corn” (Whitman 1937:120-121). 


In a footnote to this account, Whitman writes: 
“T could find nothing more about this lodge. From what we know of the Iowa Red 


Bean Dance it was undoubtedly associated with war and hunting as well as with 
first fruits” (ibid 120). 


In July, 1954, I attended a Ponca peyote meeting at White Eagle, Okla- 
homa. The following morning, as the participants were discussing their previ- 
ous experiences with peyote, an unidentified Oto peyotist told of attending a 
peyote meeting in which mescal beans had been boiled in a ‘“‘tea” along with 
peyote buttons. ‘‘The old-timers liked to mix these medicines, but we don’t 
do it anymore. They took the red beans off the fringes of their peyote gourds 
and dropped them into the tea. I drank two big cups, but it was too much for 
me. I saw red for a long time afterwards. It was a lot different from just 
plain peyote effect.” 


Osage 


As with the Kansa, our only information concerning the Osage mescal 
bean cult is in Dorsey’s footnote, which mentions an Osage society called the 
Maka” viilse wasi or “red medicine dance.” He states that the leader was a 
man (Dorsey 1884:351, footnote 21). 
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Pawnee 

All four of the Pawnee bands possessed a society known as the ‘Deer 
Dance” or ‘Whistle Dance,” which centered around the use of the mesca| 
bean. An excellent description of the Pawnee Deer Dance, together with a 
diagram of the ceremonial lodge, is contained in Murie’s Pawnee Societies. 
Murie writes: 


“The raris ta, or deer society, is found among all divisions, but its ritual seems 
to be in keeping of the Skidi organizations. The fundamental elements of the ritual 
seem to be based upon the mescal bean, for this society teaches that all animal powers 
were learned through the power of the mescal bean. While the name of the society is 
taken from the generic term for deer (ta), the dancers imitate many kinds of animals, 
suggesting that we have a general animal cult instead of a specific one. That the 
mescal is fundamental is suggested in the initiation of members. Tea made from 
mesca!l beans by a definite formula is given the candidate and when he falls uncon 
scious, the leader tests him by rasping down his spine with the toothed jaw of a gar- 
fish; if he moves or flinches in the least, he is rejected once for all. 

“Again at the regular ceremonies shamanistic feats with mescal beans may be 
performed. If anyone in the village brings in a new red blanket for the leader, these 
must be demonstrated. The performing members then rise and dance, presently 
shaking mescal beans from bunches of sage and other unexpected places. The leader 
does not dance but industriously sweeps up beans from the bare ground. At the end 
all the beans magically produced are placed in a pile and later given to the donor of 
the blanket. Other shamanistic feats may occur, but seem to be individual and entirely 
optional. 

‘‘As in other societies of this class the members bring their professional bundles to 
the ceremony and display their contents. The regalia peculiar to the society are large 
whistles, to symbolize the elk, and foxskins carried by the neck when dancing. A few 
members wear braided buffalo hide ropes into which feathers are woven and some 
carry wings of birds. 

“The order of seating is shown in Fig. 17. It differs slightly from the preceding for 
the leaders sit, not at the west of the door as is usual, but on the south side. The seats 
west of the door are occupied by chiefs who are paired according to the two sides of the 
lodge. In front of the permanent leaders are laid four bows and four gourd rattles, the 
latter painted white. These bows and rattles are shifted at intervals to the alternating 
groups of leaders as previously described [i.e. the musical instruments are passed 
around the lodge in a clockwise direction.] 

“The regular ceremony is held once a year when the wild sage plant reaches a certain 
stage of maturity. This plant is spread thickly around the lodge and is used in incense 
offerings’ (Murie 1914:605—608). 


That the Pawnee had possessed the deer dance for a considerable length 
of time is attested by the fact that they were able to recount well-developed 
origin legends explaining its introduction. Three of these myths were collected 
by George A. Dorsey in 1904, and are found in his The Pawnee, Mythology 
(1906: 382-383, 411-413, 537). Dorsey states that the whistle dance was still 
practiced by the Pawnee as late as 1904 (ibid: 41). 
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Ponca 


Seemingly the only mention of the Ponca mescal bean cult in the literature 
is one made by James O. Dorsey (1884:349) who, in discussing the Wichita 
dance of the Omaha and the use of the mescal bean by this group, states that 
‘Similar customs are found among the Pawnees and Ponkas.”’ 

In 1954 Louis MacDonald, an elderly Southern Ponca, supplied me with 
additional information on the Ponca cult. He stated that the mescal bean 
cult had been a powerful organization in his father’s time. He had heard a 
great deal about it since his father was one of the leaders of the group and 
kept the society’s sacred bundle. MacDonald stated that the mescal bean 
cult was much older among the Ponca than was the peyote cult, which the 
Southern Ponca acquired from the Cheyenne in 1902. 


LEADER 


N 


Diagram of a Ponca Mescal Bean Cult Ceremony 


The mescal bean cult was secret and, even though his father was a leader, 
MacDonald had never been admitted to the ceremonies. By hearsay, however, 
he learned the form of the ritual. MacDonald stressed the similarity of mescal 
bean cult meetings to the later peyote meetings. They were customarily held 
in a tipi, the entrance of which faced the east. The leader of the rite sat op- 
posite the door, in the place of honor. Another important officer, the fire man, 
sat across from him, just to the right of the entrance. Both of these officers 
have parallels in the peyote rite. The leader held a staff as his emblem of au- 
thority, another feature which also occurs in peyotism. 

Each member of the society owned an individual sacred bundle, but the 
main bundle was kept by the leader. These bundles were opened during the 
ceremony and their contents displayed. The leader opened his bundle first, 
and then the members followed suit. A tea was brewed from mescal beans, 
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which the members drank. The participants sometimes secured visions of the 
future after drinking this tea. One sip of the decoction was said to be enough. 
Songs were sung to the accompaniment of a rawhide rattle which was struck 
upon a buckskin pillow. On occasion dancing accompanied the rites. 

“Yellow-hammer” (flicker, Colaptes auratus or Colaptes cafer collaris) 
feathers were worn by the members of the mescal bean cult. MacDonald 
explained that this bird was the ‘‘main one’”’ of the mescal bean cult, just as 
the ‘“‘waterbird” (water turkey, Anhinga anhinga) is now the ‘‘main bird”’ of 
the peyote cult. 


Tonkawa 


Louis MacDonald, the Ponca informant cited above, commented that the 
Tonkawa had kept up their mescal bean rites much longer than had the other 
Oklahoma tribes. He stated that some Ponca youths once attended a Tonkawa 
mescal bean ceremony, held near Tonkawa, Oklahoma, in the 1920’s. The 
leader of the ceremony, an old Tonkawa chief, had a “‘yellowhammer’”’ (flicker 
skin in his medicine bundle. During the ceremony this skin came to life, flew 
around the lodge, and finally perched on the leader’s staff. 

Another informant, an old Omaha whom I interviewed in 1954, recalled 
attending a Tonkawa peyote meeting where both mescal beans and peyote 
buttons were brewed into a tea. He stated: “By morning some of those 
Tonkawas were howling like wolves and running around the place like crazy 
men.”’ He attributed the decline of the Tonkawa tribe, which now numbers 
about 25, to its excessive use of the mescal bean in this fashion. 


Wichita 

The ceremonial use of the mescal bean by the Wichita is of particular 
interest since this tribe, together with the Pawnee, seems to have been respon- 
sible for the diffusion of the cult to tribes further north. An excellent descrip- 
tion of the Wichita deer dance, which centered around the mescal bean, is 
given by G. A. Dorsey in the introduction to his Mythology of the Wichita: 


“Standing at the head of the ceremonial societies was the deer-dance, or the 
ceremony of the medicine-men. According to my informant, the last ceremony was 
performed in 1871. From my scant knowledge of the ceremony, it seems not to have 
been unlike that of the Skidi. No one could participate in the ceremony except medi- 
cine-men, each oi whom had his own song or songs, in which was set forth the story 
of the origin of his magic power. In addition there were certain rituals sung, in connec- 
tion with the opening and closing rites of the ceremony. The dance was held generally 
three, occasionally four, times a year; the first occasion when the grass had just ap- 
peared, the second when the corn was ripe, the third when the corn was harvested. 
The ceremony was never held in the winter. One of the special features of the ceremony 
was the administering to the novitiate of a small red bean, which produced a violent 
spasm, and finally unconsciousness, this condition being indicated by the inability 
of the novitiate to suffer pain when the jaw of a gar-pike was drawn over his naked 
body. During the ceremony offerings were made to the different gods, and at the 
end of the ceremony and following the feast was a ceremonial foot race, in which all 
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members of the tribe, both male and female, were permitted to compete. This was 
followed on the part of those engaged in the ceremony by violent vomiting. The foot 
race was supposed to give the participants great endurance while on the warpath. 
The chief efficacy of the ceremony was the removal from the camp of all evil influences 
and the promoting of good health, long life, and general prosperity” (G. A. Dorsey 
1904: 16-17). 


Later in the same source, Dorsey adds a further note on the ceremony: 


“. . offerings and prayers are made to the animals, especially to those which are 
supposed to have magic power, and which are the guardians of the medicine-men. 
Thus, in the ceremony of the medicine-men, after the novitiate has been placed in a 
trance, he usually holds a speech with some fierce wild animal, who visits him and 
instructs him—should he prove brave and not become scared. Thus he obtains power 
which he uses in doctoring, and in his songs, sung during the medicine-men’s ceremony, 
he tells of his experience with the animal” (G. A. Dorsey 1904:20). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The above accounts indicate the presence and describe some of the fea- 
tures of a mescal bean cult in twelve tribes of the Plains and Southwest 
(Apache, Comanche, Delaware, Iowa, Kansa, Omaha, Oto, Osage, Pawnee, 
Ponca, Tonkawa, and Wichita). Although our information is quite incomplete, 
and will probably remain so, there seem to have been two principal forms of 
the cult. 

The first, practiced by the Iowa, Omaha, Oto, Pawnee, Wichita, and prob- 
ably the Comanche and Delaware, seems in many respects to have resembled 
the Midewiwin or Grand Medicine Lodge of the Central Algonquin tribes. A 
magical “shooting” of mescal beans with the aid of animal skins often oc- 
curred, and deer symbolism was prominent. A second form, practiced by the 
Apache, Ponca, and Tonkawa, more closely resembled the modern peyote 
ritual. Both forms utilized the mescal bean in a narcotic drink, and both fea- 
tured magical performances by shamans. 

La Barre (1938:40-43) derives the Plains peyote ritual from Mexico, 
treating the Mescalero Apache rite as a transitional form. Slotkin (1955) 
maintains a similar view. However, there are many reasons for regarding this 
theory with skepticism. A comparison of Mexican Indian peyote rituals with 
the Plains cermony reveals little in common except for the ritualized consump- 
tion of peyote (La Barre 1938:37—40). Even such important elements of the 
Plains rite as the ceremonial fire, leader’s staff, and drum, are often absent 
from the Mexican ceremonies (ibid:38). On the ether hand, all of these ele- 
ments were present in the mescal bean rite. 

Some of the many other resemblances between the peyote ritual and the 
mescal bean cults of the various tribes are indicated on the chart. On the basis 
of these resemblances, it is suggested that the mescal bean cult, in addition to 
paving the way for the later peyote cult, may also have provided a good deal 
of the ritual content of the later ceremony. 

The mixing of peyote and mescal beans in a narcotic drink is reported for 
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the Comanche, Oto, and Tonkawa. The ceremonies in which this occurred 
were very likely of a transitional nature, the milder peyote later completely 
replacing the mescal bean narcotic. It was probably during this transition 
period that the musical bow of the mescal bean cult developed into the bow- 
like staff of modern peyote practice. 

If we accept this theory, many long-standing enigmas can be explained, 
and “peyote” 


including the frequent confusion of the terms “‘mescal bean”’ 


DISTRIBUTION OF CERTAIN TRAITS IN THE K10WA-COMANCHE “BASIC 
PEYOTE RITUAL AND THE MESCAL BEAN CULT 


2 
| | 
- 
Use of narcotic x xX xX xX xX X 
Use of gourd and bow or 
staff X — — X xX xX X Xx X 
Use of drum — — X — — — 
Movement of musicians X xX — - XxX 
Meeting held in tipi xX xX —|0O —|— x x O 
Central fire xX — — xX X 
All men admitted xX x —- — |O0O O O O O O O 
Only shamans admitted O | X >, xX xX 
First fruits ceremony O — | — — | xX — |X — — |X 
Magical performances R x x |/—|xX — |X xX xX xX 
“Shooting” of mescal bean) O x — O 
Dancing R xX xX X | X xX xX xX XxX 
Deer symbolism O — |X aie — |X —|—|}xX 
Use of fox skins O -- xX xX xX — — 
Use of owl feathers R xX X — 
Use of flickers - — — xX X 
Use of mescal bean bando- 
Key: —=No information. O=Trait absent. X=Trait present. R= Trait present, but rare. 


PLAINS” 


in the early literature. The derivation of the modern Plains peyote cult from 
the mescal bean cult would also account for the extensive use of mescal beans 
in old Plains peyote regalia (i.e. in bandoliers, necklaces, and attached to the 
fringes of peyote gourds and “‘feathers’’).’ 

The problem of determining the relationships between the old mescal 
bean cult and modern Plains peyotism reflects the difficulty of determining 
the exact origins of any very old culture complex. The stream of culture 
flows on, and various traits are combined and recombined in ever different 
patterns. In this process today’s sacred rites often become tomorrow’s anath- 
ema or, no longer feared or taken seriously, become harmless folk customs 
and superstitions, their former meaning and symbolism forgotten. 
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NOTES 


! Information in this section, with the exception of the paragraph on narcotic properties of 
of the mescal bean, was taken from the notes of Volney H. Jones. 

2 Erminie Voegelin, notes sent to Volney H. Jones, 1939. 

’ The informant seems to be rationalizing from peyote practice. The hard outer shell of the 
beans was undoubtedly removed prior to this soaking. I performed the following simple experi- 
ment to see if unshelled mescal beans would soften: Two jars of water were placed on a table and a 
shelled bean put in one, an unshelled bean in the other. After 48 hours the unshelled bean was as 
hard as ever and the water in its jar fresh and clear. The shelled bean, however, was quite soggy, 
and the water in which it had been placed was a murky white color. 

4 Erminie Voegelin, notes sent to Volney H. Jones, 1939. 

5 The Shell society, one of the three Omaha parallels to the Midewiwin of the Ojibwa and 
other Central Algonquin tribes. 

6 This “bundle” sounds very much like a bandolier of mescal beans. 

7 Most present day peyotists deny this, insisting that the beans are used merely because 
they are “pretty.” 
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The Effect of Language on Verbal Expression and Recall 


LEONARD W. DOOB 
Yale Univer sity 


ANY nonliterate people in contact with western society learn a Euro- 

pean language or a lingua franca. They may use this foreign language 
in front of strangers, and their native language among their own people. 
Anthropologists and other social scientists sometimes interview certain inform- 
ants in a European language and others in the vernacular. Is the opinion of 
people influenced by the language in which an issue is expressed? 

In some situations, acculturating people learn procedures and values which 
they subsequently recall either in the same or in a different language. Colonial 
administrators instruct people in one language who thereafter think and talk 
in their mother tongue. At Makerere College in Uganda all the teaching is in 
English. Students there discuss problems among themselves both in English 
and also in their own languages. Moreover, many of them later utilize in some 
African language what they learn in English at Makerere. Is memory affected 
by the difference between the language of learning or exposure and the lan- 
guage of recall? 

This investigation seeks to explore limited aspects of these linguistic prob- 
lems under carefully controlled but artificial conditions. It departs from 
existing literature on bilingualism. That literature concentrates upon the rela- 
tion between the phenomenon and a general ability like “intelligence” (e.¢., 
Arsenian 1937); the measurement of bilingual achievement (e.g., Taute 1948); 
the problems of teaching a society’s language to immigrant children (e.g., 
Tireman 1948); the effects upon one language of knowing another (e.g., Wein- 
reich 1953); or propaganda in behalf of an intruding language in a foreign 
country (e.g., Geissler 1938). 


INFORMANTS 


For statistical purposes it was necessary to procure a fairly large number 
of informants who could be randomly assigned to eight experimental groups 
and who had a working knowledge of a language, English, which was not their 
mother tongue. To execute a properly balanced design, moreover, a ‘‘captive” 
audience was virtually essential. Three samples of African students in second- 
ary schools of East and South Africa satisfied these conditions. Over 100 
males from the most advanced classes in each school were used; the numbers 
below refer to the correctly executed questionnaires: 


Ganda: 113 from Kisubi College, a secondary school run by an order of Catholic 
Brothers outside Kampala, Uganda 

Luo: 101 from the Siriba and C.M.S. Schools in Maseno, Nyanza Province, 
Kenya 

Zulu: 101 from the Loram Bantu High School in Durban, Natal 
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In addition, in order to include a group whose native language is also Euro- 
pean, the same procedure was carried out on a sample of 99 boys and girls from 
the Port Natal High School in Durban, Natal.' These four societies of course 
do not adequately represent any kind of linguistic universe. However, to dis- 
cover in a preliminary fashion the parameters of the problems at hand, it 
seems sensible arbitrarily to be content with at least some cultural diversity. 

None of the informants in the four samples, with the possible exception 
of a few Afrikaners, can be called bilingual in the sense that they could speak 
or understand English and their native language with equal fluency. Most 
of them spoke English with a marked accent and with some hesitation. Their 
written English appears relatively permeated with misspellings and gram- 
matical errors. The writer has the casual impression that the most correct 
English was spoken and written by the Zulus and the most fluent was expressed 
by the Afrikaners. 


THE STATEMENTS 


Twenty statements were utilized with each sample. For the three African 
groups, these were sentences which had been pretested in other research on 
male adults, which were known to be somewhat controversial in character, 
and which— whenever possible—could be roughly the same in the three socie- 
ties. For the Afrikaans-speaking group, twenty statements of a noncontro- 
versial kind had to be employed in order to secure permission to work in the 
school. The English version of the statements is appended to this article. 

The statements for the African groups were translated into the native lan- 
guages by interpreters who were assisting the writer in other research. In each 
instance the interpreter was well educated according to the norms of his 
society, and he had demonstrated an excellent working knowledge of English. 
The translation into Afrikaans was accomplished by a bilingual social scientist. 

The accuracy of the translations was tested by having them translated 
back into English by another African or Afrikaner. Whatever discrepancies 
existed between the original English and this last translation were then dis- 
cussed with both translators, and some solution was arrived at. The procedure 
can be called careful but not exact. Obviously it is quite inadequate from the 
viewpoint of a linguist, who may justifiably indicate the difficulties involved 
in, and the inaccuracies resulting from translations. The objection is fully 
acknowledged, but it has been deliberately disregarded from the outset. In 
real life, people in contact with two languages do not consult linguists. They 
use and respond to translations which are no more accurate, and doubtless 
often less accurate, than the present ones. The study in fact demands realistic, 
not scholarly translations. 


PROCEDURE 
Exposure 


rhe African informants were brought together into a single room. The 
Afrikaners were tested in their regular classrooms. The investigator was in- 
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troduced by the principal or an official, in English to the Africans and jn 
Afrikaans to the Afrikaners. He explained in English that he was an American 
who was interested in their opinions on certain issues. A paradigm, “I prefer 
green to red,”’ was employed to illustrate the procedure: it was pointed out 
that color preference does not involve correctness or incorrectness and that 
one can “agree’’ or ‘“‘disagree”’ with, or be “undecided”’ about the statement. 
Mimeographed questionnaires were then distributed, each of which contained 
three pages. On the cover page were spaces for the individual’s name and class 
or form; the instructions were repeated in English: 

“We are interested in knowing what you think about a number of statements, 
In the pages which follow, place’a tick in front of the word which best expresses your 
own opinion, 

“Some of the statements can best be expressed in English and some in [Luganda, 
Luo, Zulu, Afrikaans]; hence you will find that each of the two pages is in a different 
language.” 


Unknown to the students, four different versions were randomly distributed. 
The cover page was identical for all. For half of each sample, page 1 contained 
ten statements in English, and page 2 had the remaining ten in the native 
language; for the other half of the sample, the order of languages was reversed. 
Half of the students, moreover, received Series I of the statements on page | 
and Series II on page 2; for the other half the order of Series was reversed. 
Each student, therefore, read half the statements in English and half in the 
native language; for the group as a whole, the order of language and of Series 
was balanced. 

As much time as necessary was taken to complete making the twenty 
judgments. Papers were collected individually from each student the moment 
he finished. The task lasted less than 20 minutes. 


Recall 


The investigator, still speaking in English, expressed his thanks but stated 
that the task was not yet over. He asked the group to recall as many of the 
statements as they could. It would not be necessary, he said, to recall them 
verbatim: a brief summary of each would be sufficient. A two-page booklet was 
distributed. On the first page the students were told to write down their 
names, and the instruction to recall was repeated. The second page was blank. 
Once more, different versions were randomly circulated. For half the students 
the first page was in English, and they were instructed to recall the statements 
in English; for the other half, that page was in the native language ard recall 
was requested in that language. Less than 15 minutes were spent in carrying 
out the task. After the booklets were handed in, the investigator again thanked 
them, explained the purpose and procedure of the research, and answered 


questions about America. 

The design for both parts of the investigation can be quickly understood 
by examining a brief description of the eight groups to which the students in 
each linguistic sample were randomly assigned: 


Language and Recall 


in Exposure Recall 
an Group Series I Series II Language 
ler 1 p. 1, English p. 2, native English 
ut 2 p. 1, English p. 2, native native 
hat 3 p. 2, native p. 1, English English 
nt 4 p. 2, native p. 1, English native 
1ed 5 p. 1, natine p. 2, English English 
ass 6 p. 1, native p. 2, English native 
7 p. 2, English p. 1, native English 
8 p. 2, English p. 1, native native 
nts. 
RESULTS 


The order in which the two Series was presented can be temporarily 
da, disregarded in presenting the results, since in any comparison this variable is 


_ always balanced. There were relatively few ‘‘undecided” choices; hence com- 
parisons are made between the number who “agree” and the combination of 
ed. those who “disagree’’ and are “undecided.” The conventional t-test has been 
ned used to evaluate the significance of differences between means. Chi-squares 
ive are based upon 2 X2 tables and always include the Yates correction. Trends 
ed. for the twenty statements have been established by means of a nonparametric 
e | measure, the sign test. In all instances, a difference or a trend is called signifi- 
ed. cant only when # is no greater than .05 with a two-tail test. 
Exposure 
ries 
The informants in all four samples tended to agree to a greater degree with 
nty statements in their own language than with statements in English. Table 1 
out shows the mean number of agreements for the two Series of statements: in 
seven out of eight instances, the mean for the native language is higher than 
that for English, although only three of the differences are significant. In the 
Afrikaner sample the differences are very small and do not approach signifi- 
cance. 
ted Each of the twenty statements has also been examined individually. For 
the the Ganda sample, in 16 instances agreement was higher in the native lan- 
_ guage than in English; for the Luo and Zulu, 13 each; and for Afrikaans, 11. 
vas F According to the sign test, only the Ganda trend is significant. 
od Below are listed the individual statements (as numbered in the appendix) 
nk. B ior which the linguistic versions produced statistically significant differences; 
nts an asterisk indicates that the difference is contrary to the trend (viz., English 
es produced more rather than less agreement): 
ni Ganda: statements 3, 5, 9, 11, 12 
‘ir Luo: statements 4*, 5, 11, 12, 15 
ai Zulu: statements 3, 8, 10, 14, 17* 


Afrikaner: statements 1, 3*, 4, 6, 17, 19* 
90d Rec all 


5 In The Afrikaner and Zulu groups are at two extremes. For the Afrikaners 
there appears to be no relation between ability to recall the statements on the 
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TABLE 1. MEAN NUMBER OF AGREEMENTS DuRING EXPOSURE 
Series I Series I 
Ganda 
English 4.16 2.46 
Native 3.62 3.76 
t-value 1.87 5.35" 
Luo 
English 4.40 4.28 
Native 4.88 
t-value 2.30* 1.86 
Zulu 
English 4.33 4.88 
Native 5.26 5.43 
t-value 3.01* 1.75 
Afrikaner 
English 5.00 5.56 
Native 5.26 5.80 
t-value .74 81 


* Significant at or beyond the 5 percent level. 


one hand and the exposure language, the recall language, or any combination 
thereof on the other hand. In contrast, recall in the case of the Zulu seems to 
have been facilitated by English. The Ganda and Luo samples reveal some 
effects of the linguistic variables, but by and large the effects are small. 

Table 2 contains a summary of the data: it indicates the mean number of 
statements correctly recalled under the varying linguistic conditions. The only 
statistically significant difference involves the Zulus: recall was best when both 
languages were English. For the Ganda, recall in the native language is almost 
significantly better when the exposure language was also Luganda than when 
it was English. In all four samples, recall tended to be better in English than 
in the native language, though not significantly so. 

In Table 3 each informant has been assigned to one of three groups: recall- 
ing more of the statements exposed in English than in the native language 


TABLE 2. MEAN NUMBER OF STATEMENTS CORRECTLY RECALLED 


Recall language: Recall language: 
English Native 
Exposure language: Exposure language: 
English Native English Native 
Ganda 3.39 3.54 2.93 3.53 
Luo 4.57 4.39 4.04 4.23 
Zulu 4.52 3.10 3.19 3.11 
Afrikaner 2.37 Fe 2.52 2.37 
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(column 1); the reverse (column 2): or an equal number recalled from both 
languages (column 3). The percentages in each row add up to 100. The Ganda 
and Zulus show a slight tendency for more individuals to recall statements 
whose exposure language is the same as the recall language, but the difference 
js significant only in the latter case. 

Sign tests applied to trends for the twenty statements tend to confirm the 
above results. For the Zulu and Luo groups only, English as a recall language 
was superior to the native language (17 and 15 statements, respectively) ; and 
for the Zulu group English was also significantly superior as an exposure 
language (15 statements). For the Zulu and Ganda groups, recall was signifi- 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE OF INFORMANTS RECALLING MORE STATEMENTS 
FROM ONE LANGUAGE THAN THE OTHER 


Recall more from: Equal 


English exposure Native exposure recall 
(1) (2) (3) 

Ganda 

English recall 46 42 12 

Native recall 33 57 10 
Luo 

English recall 44 38 18 

Native recall 55 45 ff) 
Zulu 

English recall 67 23 10 

Native recall 36 51 13 
Afrikaner 

English recal] 39 51 10 

Native recall 38 38 24 


cantly better when exposure and recall languages were the same than when 
they were different (16 and 15 statements, respectively). 

The importance of the exposure language is indicated by two additional 
sets of facts: 

1. That exposure language could be correctly recalled. After the Zulus 
had finished recalling as many of the statements as they could, they—but 
not the other three samples—were asked to indicate the language in which each 
of their recalled statements had originally appeared. Under varying linguistic 
conditions, between 67 and 94 percent recalled correctly the exposure language 
for one or more statements. Recall of language was better when exposure and 
recall languages were the same than when they were different. On the other 
hand, statements could be correctly recalled without correct recall of the expo- 
sure language. Between 15 and 50 percent of the informants made one or more 
incorrect recalls concerning the exposure language; again there were signifi- 
cantly fewer incorrect recalls when exposure and recall languages were the 
same. While recalling in Zulu, 15 percent of the informants could not specify 
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the exposure ianguage of one or more statements which they recalled correctly; 
while recalling in English, 21 percent. 

2. The exposure language, especially if it were the native language, tended 
in many instances to remain attached to the statement being recalled. In spite 
of the fact that the mimeographed instructions were explicit and written in 
the recall language, 3 percent of the Afrikaners, 11 percent of the Ganda, 20 
percent of the Luo, and 28 percent of the Zulu recalled all or some of the 
statements in the wrong language. The following is the modal tendencv for 
those committing this type of error: although they had been instructed to 
recall in English, they recalled in their native language one or more statements 
which had been exposed in that language. Only rarely were statements re- 
called in English after instructions to recall in the native language; and just 
as rare was the tendency to disobey instructions by recalling in the incorrect 
language a statement which had not been exposed therein. Among the Zulus 
there was a significant association between this tendency to recall in the wrong 
language and the inability to recall the exposure language of one or more 
statements. 

Recall depends on many other factors, some of which have been examined 
in this experiment: 

1. General knowledge of English. A measure of this knowledge was obtained, 
for the Afrikaners and Zulus only, from current school grades in that subject. 
The better the knowledge, the stronger the tendency to recall statements which 
had been exposed in English, regardless of the language of recall. The tendency 
is clearly significant for the Zulus and almost so for the Afrikaners. 

2. Initial agreement or disagreement. There was no relation between the 
informants’ expressed attitude toward the statements and their ability to 
recall them, no matter what type of statistical analysis is employed. If any- 
thing, there was a tendency for disagreement to be associated with recall, 
but not significantly so. 

3. Serial position. In all four samples, there was an unmistakable but not 
always statistically significant tendency for a Series of ten statements to be 
recalled better when exposed first rather than second. For example: when 
exposure and recall languages are balanced, 13 of the 20 statements for the 
Ganda were recalled better when they appeared first rather than second; 12 
for the Luo; 17 for the Zulu; and 15 for the Afrikaners. According to the sign 
test, only the Zulu and Afrikaner trends are significant. This tendency appears 
under all conceivable linguistic conditions and is almost strong enough to 
counteract another tendency in the three African languages; e.g. Series I was re- 
called more readily than Series II. In all four samples, however, not one of 
the differences is significant when each of the 20 statements is tested sep- 
arately with respect to position. 

4, “Intelligence” and ‘“‘achievement.”’ Scores on a conventional “intelligence” 
test and teachers’ ratings on a five-point scale of general scholastic ‘‘achieve- 
ment” were obtained in the Afrikaner school. The relation between these 
two measures and ability to recall was significantly positive. 
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DISCUSSION 
Exposure 

Can the differences in the initial responses to the two linguistic versions 
of the statements be attributed solely to the languages in which they were 
expressed? Although a reasonably conscientious effort was made to obtain 
“accurate” translations, the possibility cannot be excluded that the connota- 
tions of a phrase or clause may have been responsible for some of the differ- 
ences. However, not all of them can be ascribed to such nuances since they 
appear in four languages—two Bantu, one Nilotic, and one European—and 
they tend to be in a consistent direction. 

Let it be presumed that each statement evoked responses referring not only 
to its “meaning” but also to the in- or out-group speaking the Janguage in 
which it was expressed. During the first half of 1955 when this research was 
conducted, the three African societies were experiencing friction with English- 
speaking people who constituted the out-group. The Kabaka of the Ganda 
had been sent into exile by the British governor. The Luo were conscious of 
the Mau Mau struggle in the adjacent province and of the Mau Mau prison 
camps in their area. Urban Zulus were alarmed by sociopolitical changes being 
wrought by Europeans. Moreover, most Africans who are being acculturated 
in a secondary school are likely to feel insecure about their future status. 
In such a context, the native language could have aroused the individual’s 
identification with his own group and thus produced conformity which on this 
questionnaire could be shown by agreeing with the viewpoint of the mimeo- 
graphed statement. In contrast, English may have evoked antagonism toward 
the out-group and anxiety about the future, and so have encouraged disagree- 
ment or uncertainty. 

It is perhaps significant that, although the Afrikaners revealed the same 
trend as the Africans, the differences within each Series of statements did not 
remotely approach significance. In spite of their minority status in Durban 
and the constitutional battle then being waged in the Union, they probably 
felt little or no anxiety concerning English-speaking South Africans. They 
knew their political party controlled the country. They were living in the 
midst of an economic boom. The students in particular realized that lucrative 
jobs were awaiting them; for example, the principal, who was alarmed at their 
tendency to quit school at an early age, asked this writer to address some of 
the students and to stress the connection between America’s economic prog- 
ress and higher education. Under these circumstances, English and Afrikaans 
may have evoked very similar emotional responses. 

The above hypothesis would be more convincing if the degree of agreement 
with the version in the African languages were significantly greater; if there 
were no statements in which the reverse were true and significantly so; if in 
the Afrikaner sample language had no effect upon the response to some of 
the individual statements; and if the statements, especially those yielding 
significant linguistic differences, could be grouped according to some meaning- 
ful principle involving the informants’ attitude toward their own society and 
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the English-speaking group. The outcome of the analysis must therefore be 
somewhat tentative. Ominously it can be said that the use of one language 
rather than another may make a difference in the evoked attitude, even when 
care is taken to obtain an adequate translation. 


Recall 


In general, recall depends upon the conditions existing during (a) the 
learning of the material, (b) the interval between learning and recall, and (c) 
actual recall. In this experiment phase (b) was very brief and it probably 
played no important role. If that phase had been important, the Series of 
statements coming second should have been recalled more efficiently than that 
coming first: the former was closer in time to recall than the latter. The re- 
verse was true. Likewise, the fact that the investigator spoke in English while 
collecting the papers and giving the instructions for the second part of the 
experiment should have affected recall (“retroactive inhibition”), but no 
significant or even consistent differences appear when the relevant compari- 
sons are made. The explanation, consequently, must be sought at points (a) 
and (c). 

The learning occurred under conditions of very low motivation: before 
and during the initial exposure the informants were not instructed to learn 
the statements, nor did they realize that they would be asked to recall them. 
In what ways could the statements themselves have added a motivational! 
increment to stimulate learning under these conditions? The results indicate 
that the evoked attitude (whether one of agreement, disagreement, or un- 
certainty) had no effect, a finding which is the same as that obtained among 
American college students under somewhat similar conditions (Doob 1953). 
Three factors to account for the increment have been isolated. The African 
informants must have found the statements in Series I to be intrinsically more 
“interesting,” “provocative,” or “important” than Series IT since they tended 
to recall more of the former, but the psychological or cultural reasons there- 
for cannot be inferred. Then, for all the samples the Series coming first had an 
advantage over that coming second; perhaps the task of indicating attitude 
seemed more novel at first and hence evoked a stronger drive. 

The third factor is a linguistic one: English as the exposure language seems 
to have affected learning favorably among the Zulus but not in the other three 
samples. With hindsight the speculation may be offered that on the whole the 
Zulus appear more acculturated to western society than do the other two 
African groups, and that for them, especially in the urban environment of 
Durban, a knowledge of English has an important instrumental value in 
obtaining a job and otherwise coping with Europeans; consequently state- 
ments in English may have evoked the flavor of such feelings. The Ganda 
and Luo, on the other hand, can survive successfully without a good knowl- 
edge of English, although that language can be most helpful. For similar 
reasons, English as a recall language may have had a positive effect upon 
motivation to reproduce the statements during phase (c), actual recall. It is 
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worth noting that for the Zulus the association between knowledge of English 
and recall was highly significant. 

On the other hand, English as an exposure or recall language had no such 
stimulating effect upon the Afrikaners. Afrikaans now enjoys equal and some- 
times superior status within the Union. In all three African schools, English 
was the medium of instruction; for the Afrikaners, English was just another 
school subject like mathematics, since all instruction occurs in Afrikaans. 
Within the Afrikaner group, however, there was a positive and almost sig- 
nificant association between general knowledge of English and the ability to 
recall statements exposed in English. This foreign language may have had 
relatively low instrumental value for them, but increased knowledge perhaps 
reflected increased incentive and could have produced easier and better com- 
prehension of the original statements. 

In addition, the Afrikaners may have been less challenged by a white in- 
vestigator than the Africans. Cross-comparisons are a bit misleading since 
somewhat different statements were employed with each sample. Still it may 
be pointed out that the mean number of the twenty statements that were 
recalled in the correct language was lowest among the Afrikaners (4.7 state- 
ments); all three of the African samples clearly had higher scores (Ganda, 
6.6 statements; Luo, 8.4; and Zulu, 7.3). 

Cutting across the learning, retaining, and recall phases may be some 
general ability which is only in part related to motivation or situational fac- 
tors. In this investigation general “‘intelligence” and school ‘‘accomplishment”’ 
were ascertained in the case of the Afrikaners. There the relation was positive. 

Finally, there may be interactions between the conditions existing in the 
learning and recall situations. For the Zulus, for example, the value of English 
as a recall language springs in part from its value as an exposure language, 
since identity of exposure and recall languages tended to be positively related. 
Such a tendency is in accord with a principle of learning which suggests that 
recall improves as the similarity between conditions during learning and recall 
increases. Were this so, then it would be necessary to conclude that there is 
a close relation between the way in which information was learned and “‘stored”’ 
and the way in which it was subsequently utilized. 

But some of the facts suggest that this relation was not always critical. 
Among the Luo and Afrikaners, identity of exposure and recall languages did 
not significantly aid recall. The ability of most Zulus to recall correctly the 
language in which one or more statements had been exposed indicates that the 
language had been noted during exposure and that some bond between a state- 
ment and the exposure language was established and retained. Nevertheless, 
such a bond was not necessary for accurate recall. Some Zulus could recall one 
or more statements correctly without recalling the exposure language correctly, 
or while not recalling any language at all. The process probably resembles 
that which occurs when a statement and not its source is remembered: among 
Americans it has been shown that the forgetting rates for the two types of 
material differ (Hovland, Janis, and Kelley 1953:254). On the other hand, this 
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bond linking the statement and language in which it was expressed was so 
strong in some instances that it caused a varying number of informants in 
each of the samples to employ the exposure language as the recall language when 
the instructions explicitly called for the other language. In this kind of situa- 
tion, therefore, information can be stored and recalled without being linked 
to the language of exposure, but it may be so linked. 


SUMMARY 


Samples of Ganda, Luo, Zulu, and Afrikaner secondary-school students 
who knew English expressed their attitudes toward twenty issues by respond- 
ing to a mimeographed questionnaire. By means of a balanced design, half 
of the statements were in English, the other half in their own language. Then 
the informants were unexpectedly asked to recall the statements either in 
English or the native language. 

The results of the experiment support the view that language can have, 
but that it need not have, a profound effect upon psychological processes. 
Under these very restricted conditions, it has been shown that the language 
in which the statements were exposed may affect the verbal expression of 
attitude. The effect was not inevitable. When it occurred, more agreement 
seems to have been produced by the native language than by the language of 
the out-group. 

The ability to recall material which is perceived when no incentive to learn 
has been provided is assumed to depend upon the general motivational state 
during perception and recall. Linguistic factors, if they turned out to be ef- 
ficacious, affected these motives, but they did so while interacting with non- 
linguistic factors like serial position or general learning ability. The languages 
of exposure and recall had virtually no effect upon the Afrikaners but they 
did influence the African groups, especially the Zulus. These effects were 
noticeable when trends and not individual statements were examined. Knowl- 
edge of English played some role, as did in all probability the instrumental 
value of that language within the society. An investigation among the Zulus 
revealed that information could be stored without reference to the exposure 
language but that this language could also be remembered. Moreover, the 
exposure language was used by some informants in all four samples as the 
recall language in spite of instructions to recall in the other language. 


THE STATEMENTS 
Ganda, Luo, and Zulu 
(Note: unless an alternate statement is provided, the same statement-——with minor 
variations—was used in all three groups.) 
Series I 


1. Life in the next world is better than life in this world. 

2. There are substances which, if put into food, can cause an employer to raise a 
cook’s wages. Zulu: the bridegroom’s family should give the bride’s family gifts 

as well as a dowry. 


d 
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16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


. The world is a dangerous place in which men are very evil and dangerous. 
. A person should obey his chief without argument. 
_ A man should speak only well of his rival behind his back, even when that rival 


has been spreading false tales about him. Zulu: a man who is sick dies if he is seen 
by a person in mourning. 


. A person who does not co-operate with the government in preventing soil erosion 


should be put in prison for a year. Zulu: food which tastes good always helps people 
remain healthy and strong. 


. Ganda: the eldest son should always be his father’s major heir. Lo: sickness and 


misfortune can be produced by ghosts. Zulu: an African doctor who uses herbs 
and bones can treat any disease. 


. A wife who earns money should be allowed to spend it as she pleases without 


asking her husband’s permission. 


. The present laws of the [Piotectorate, Kenya, South African] government help 


rich people more than they help poor people. 


. It is possible for an African to have a European for a very close friend. 


Series II 


. A person should not become too successful because people will become jealous of 


him. 


. It is usually a waste of time to plan for the future in advance because too many 


unforeseen events can interfere with the plan. Zulu: a man in need is more likely 
to be helped by his relatives and family than by his friends. 


. People used to be happier in the old days than they are now. 
4, A man with more than one wife can be a good Christian. 
5. Some people can change into real animals. Zulu: a hereditary chief can make it 


rain. 

Brothers can never be friends. 

The threat of punishment is usually more painful than the actual punishment. 
Some stones [Luo: animals] can talk. Zulu: a young man who attempts to get a 
wife by force should be severely punished. 

Everyone would be happier if people would talk less and work more. 

People who tell lies in this world will be punished in the next world. 


Afrikaner 


Series I 


. (Same as #5, above) 
. People’s lives are generally improved more by the efforts of leaders than by what 


they themselves do. 


. If my need for money at a given moment were not particularly great and if then 


someone offered me £5 immediately or £50 a year later, I would certainly choose 
the £5. 


. (Same as #3, above) 

. An older person should never be contradicted by a younger one. 

. Luck is as important as ability in determining a person’s success. 

. People can be divided into two classes, the weak and the strong. 

. All human beings are born with very similar abilities. 

. War is part of human nature and therefore can never be abolished. 

. It is not very sensible to save money because you never know what the future 


will bring. 
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Series II 


11. (Same as #19, above) 

12. When once a leader makes a decision, he should not change his mind. 

13. (Same as #17, above) 

14. (Same as #13, above) 

15. (Same as 411, above) 

16. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues which children 
should learn. 

17. Women everywhere are, on the average, just as intelligent as men. 

18. (Same as #16, above) 

19. Murderers, after being tried and found guilty, should be put to death. 

20. (Same as #12, above, Ganda and Luo version) 


NOTE 


1 This report is part of a research project in East and South Africa which was financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Gratitude is expressed to the following school principals and 
officials: Brother Oscar Morrissette in Uganda; Eric Bosely, William Jackman, and Gordon 
Wilson in Kenya; S. R. Dent, F. D. Heese, W. G. McConkey, and A. M. Nzimande in the Union 
of South Africa. Keen appreciation is felt for the translations which were provided by Louis 
Fourie, Shadrach Malo, Samuel Mukasa, and Mandlakayise Ngcobo. Assistance in coding and 
tabulating the data has been efficiently given by Richard B. Dermody. 
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The Role of Women in a Changing Navaho Society 


LAILA SHUKRY HAMAMSY* 
American University at Cairo 


INTRODUCTION 


OST of the work on which this paper is based was done in 1951-52 in 
i the Fruitland Irrigation Project in San Juan County, at the north- 
western corner of New Mexico.' The project area has a thirteen-mile boundary 
along the southern bank of the river, which is settled on the north by Mor- 
mons and other white farmers. The area at that time included 2,500 acres of 
irrigated land divided into 205 farms and assigned to 191 family units (Sasaki 
1950). The nearest urban center is the predominantly white town of Farming- 
ton, just off the reservation. 

Although the area has long been inhabited by Navaho farmers and owners 
of livestock, the development of the irrigation project dates from 1933 when 
the land was surveyed for the purpose of establishing farm tracts. These 
tracts were assigned in ten-acre lots to original residents and to applicants from 
other parts of the reservation. 

Particular aspects of Fruitland’s position made it useful for the purposes 
of this study. There is directed social change in the form of government pro- 
grams, including the irrigation project itself. Further, Fruitland is on the 
edge of the reservation and is in continuous interaction with the neighbor- 
ing white society. It is also a well-defined geographic and social unit. Finally, 
there was available a great deal of data gathered by the research team of the 
Cornell University Southwest Project which had been working in the area 
since 1948, 

Data for the present study were gathered by the author during a 17-week 
residence in the Fruitland area in 1951 and 1952, and preceding that, during a 
three-week residence at Navaho Mountain, a more traditional settlement than 
that represented by Fruitland. Methods of collecting data were primarily those 
of participant observation and informal open-ended interviews. They were 
chosen because of the limited time of residence and because the relationship 
between the author and the residents rapidly became one of friendship, which 
seemed to make difficult the role of formal interviewer. Additional sources of 
data were the field notes of other research workers of the Southwest Project, 
Indian Service reports and documents, and anthropological literature on the 
Navaho, 

TRADITIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The economic and social organization here termed traditional is that which 
developed after 1868 when the Navaho returned to the southwestern location 
after a four-year forced exile. It is informal and loosely knit in comparison to 
that of many other Indians, for example, the Pueblo; and there are local varia- 
tions due to differing degrees of contact with other groups, historical accidents, 
and geographic conditions. A general pattern, however, is fairly evident and 
tions due to differing degrees of contact with other groups, historical accidents, 
and geographic conditions. A general pattern, however, is fairly evident and 


* Prepared with the assistance of Mrs. Alice Longaker, professional] editor. 
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even today many conform to it. Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946) estimate con- 
formity in live-stock regions at 85 percent. 

The Navaho traditionally live in widely scattered matrilocal family groups 
(extended families). Within each group, each nuclear family lives in a separate 
hogan. The extended family is usually composed of an older woman, her 
husband, her unmarried children, her married daughters, and the daughters’ 
husbands and children. Some families have additional but secondary shelters 
at summer pasture lands. 

Raising livestock and subsistence farming are the major economic activ- 
ities. In these, and in the management of the hogan, there is a division of labor 
between men and women, each assuming significant functions. Men are gener- 
ally responsible for the horses and cattle, women for the sheep and goats. 
Women carry the main burden in the running of the hogan, including the 
making of clothing, but men are responsible for the leather and silver work. 
Blanket weaving is a common pursuit of the women, and baskets and pottery 
are made by a few. 

The smallest and most important unit of social and economic co-operation 
is the nuclear family, but in the frequent times of heightened activity such as 
harvest and planting, all members of the group in an area may help each other. 
On the other hand, in some regions the extended family operates as a unit. The 
sheep of all members of the family will be pooled under the direction of the 
matron of the household, and are herded by the group’s young men and women, 

The ownership and use of property and livestock is generally subject to 


control by the extended family, although individuals and nuclear families may 
be owners in fact. Only personal property such as jewelry and cash is not under 
such control. Economically, the women fare equally with or better than the 
men, since they are the usual owners of sheep, a major property, and since 
they can earn cash through their weaving. In addition, inheritance is through 
the women, and daughters and nieces often receive the same as or more than 
the male relatives. 


The father is the formal head of the family, but the mother and children 
make up its stable core. The man moves frequently between his family of 
orientation and his family of procreation, since he has obligations to both. 
In contrast, the woman remains with her family of orientation, in her own ex- 
tended family group. Within this group, and in her own nuclear family, she 
usually has as much or more influence than her husband. She often makes the 
decisions in the family’s financial affairs, even if the goods involved were origi- 
nally the husband’s individual property. ““The general tendency, even in spite 
of the theoretical power of the avunculate, is for sons, brothers and husbands to 
consult the maternal head of the house and to respect her opinion” (Reichard 
1928:53). Children count descent through the mother and are considered to 
belong to her and her clan. 

The one social function of the family that is usually left to the men is that 
of relations with the world outside the group, but here too, women can play 
a part if they choose. 

All members of the extended family participate in the raising and training 
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of children. The mother has the day-to-day responsibility for their care and 
discipline. Maternal uncles have important teaching and disciplinary functions. 
The father’s relationship to the children, on the other hand, is mainly affec- 
tional. As the young grow into adult life, they remain under the social control 
of the family, since they are dependent on the goodwill of parents and relatives 
for their economic survival and social acceptance. 

Marriages are usually arranged by parents and relatives, most importantly 
the maternal uncles, and are frequently made for economic and social reasons. 
The groom provides a bridal gift, often livestock and household utensils, and 
these become the property of the bride. Newly wed couples live near the wife’s 
family, and there is constant visiting of the young woman and her children 
with the family matron. The husband is excluded from such contact by a taboo 
forbidding a man to look upon his mother-in-law. The son-in-law’s position is a 
subordinate one in the extended family household and he is closely supervised 
by his father-in-law. One groom was told: “Your folks have turned you over 
to us. You don’t belong over there any more. You are here now, to take care 
of the bride’s property” (Dyk 1947:109-110). The young married woman, on 
the other hand, enjoys security and assistance with her household and family 
tasks from the close relatives surrounding her. Her family protects her if her 
husband is abusive, and she retains her property and her children in case the 
marriage fails. 

If the marriage is successful and productive, the husband and wife may 
establish a more independent hogan and may separate their flocks from the 
family herd, thus becoming the nucleus of a new extended family group. If the 
marriage dissolves, as is frequent, it is the husband who suffers dislocation and 
financial loss. Leighton and Kluckhohn (1947:83) estimate that only one wom- 
an in four reaches old age with her original husband. Desertion is the most 
common cause of family dissolution, more frequent even than death. The hus- 
band is forced out of his home, to return to his family of orientation or to a 
new wife’s hogan, and his property usually remains with his former wife. 

Beyond the extended family, the next unit of social organization is the out- 
fit: a group of related extended families who co-operate in larger economic, 
social, and religious functions. Groups of outfits occupying specific localities 
are organized into bands with recognized leaders. There is also a clan organiza- 
tion which is chiefly important as a regulator of marriage choices. There is no 
indigenous centralized tribal organization. 


NEW ECONOMIC POSITION 

The drastic changes introduced into the traditional Navaho economic pat- 
tern within the last twenty-odd years have had direct effects on women’s eco- 
nomic position and on the value of their work, and are, we suggest, important 
among the forces that are redefining the role of Navaho women today. 

Most Navaho have been subject to a slow economic decline and to the 
accompanying need for new sources of income, notably wage work. In Fruit- 
land the economic picture is particularly sharp. It is an area in which the 
greatest changes have been made in traditional agriculture and herding pat- 
terns. Being a border community, the residents are nearer to work opportunities 
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and more enticed than Indians in the interior by employment opportunities in 
the white world “outside.” Both of these factors have direct effects on the 
Navaho woman’s economic position. 

Two aspects of the land policy initiated in 1933 are relevant. First, only 
married men were originally eligible for land, and only on the condition that 
they made proper use of it. Women and children, traditionally important 
owners of land, were thus barred in the beginning from ownership. They could 
become owners only through inheritance or other transfer from the male as- 
signees. Further, the threat that the government might “take away”’ the land 
if it were used improperly introduced an uncertainty not existing in traditional 
ownership patterns. 

The second aspect of the changing economy is less direct. It is that few 
families manage to make a living from farming alone, or even in combined 
farming and livestock operations. Most of them are forced to seek additional 
income. The most available source is in the white communities at Fruitland’s 
border. The economic result of this is that the Navaho woman’s family may 
have more “cash” than formerly, but it is provided by the man of the house. 
Both of these are elements foreign to traditional organization, and their effect 
will be discussed in some detail later. 

The extent to which this new economic picture applies in Fruitland can be 
indicated briefly. Crop report estimates obtained from the Farm Management 
Supervisor of the Fruitland Project reveal that in the summer of 1951 about 69 
percent of 191 families had under assignment between six and fifteen acres, and 
earned a generously estimated yearly income of less than $900. Only nine 
families owned between 25 and 33 acres (the maximum holding) and averaged 
$1,774. Livestock holdings are limited by government regulation and by the 
lack of good range vegetation. In 1952, 69 individuals held sheep-permits, but 
they stocked only 61 percent of the sheep their permits allowed them. 

On the other hand, the dependence of the Fruitlanders on wage work has 
increased. In 1952, the author. interviewed 38 families and found that of the 
32 men in these, all but two had at some time engaged in off-reservation or 
government work. The two exceptions are men who have large acreages and 
are successful farmers. There were 43 able-bodied women in this same group of 
families, but only 11 of them had ever engaged in wage work. Of these, only 
four were married women living with their husbands. The others were widowed 
or divorced. 

When the women do find work, they are usually poorly paid in comparison 
with the men. There are a few openings in government institutions such as 
schools and hospitals, but the major sources of employment are in such areas 
as seasonal agricultural work, restaurants, and domestic service. The men, on 
the other hand, find their major employment opportunities in such relatively 
better paid fields as railroads, agriculture, lumbering, construction and road 
work, and oil, military, and mining operations, in that order of importance. 


SOME EFFECTS OF NEW ECONOMIC POSITION ON SOCIAL PATTERNS 


All of the traditional units of Navaho social organization still function in 
Fruitland, but significant changes are taking place in the relative importance of 
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family units. The importance of the independent biological family is increasing, 
while the influence of the extended family and of larger units lessens. There is 
also a strong tendency away from matrilocality. Some men and women still 
share farm and home tasks and the responsibility for children, but many men 
are frequently not at home to do their share. Finally, the economic responsibil- 
ities of the family fall less on the family as a unit, and more on the male head of 
the independent nuclear family. 

Fruitland residence patterns in 1952 show a trend away from matrilocality. 
Of 36 families studied, there were only five older families acting as heads of 
extended family units. There were 13 younger couples living as part of these 
extended groups, but 12 of these were in patrilocal residence. The remaining 
18 families lived independently on their own plots; five of them near, but not 
as part of the husband’s family; five near the wife’s family, and eight not near 
families of either spouse. The five families living near the wife’s family were 
cases in which daughters had married outsiders. 

In families where subsistence farming and herding are still major occupa- 
tions, men and women share the tasks. But many women have been forced by 
their husbands’ absences in wage work to take over many of the farm chores 
that traditionally belong to men. Thus: 


In the summer time [according to one informant] she comes and stays at Fruitland in 
order to take care of the farm. Her husband stays at Shiprock and visits on weekends. 
Her husband helps on the farm, does the carrying of heavy things, while she does all 
the rest. 


Women without husbands and living away from an extended family find it 
dificult to maintain their farms. One woman told an interviewer: 


My boy has been working outside and I have to irrigate my farm all by myself. Some- 
times my neighbors, who belong to the same clan come and help, but most of the time 
I work it all myself. 


Some in this position give up their land: 


After her husband’s death, she found that she could not take care of the farm, so she 
gave it to her son and moved next to her daughter. 


Women still have major responsibility for housework and the care of chil- 
dren, but housework takes little time. Laundry is meagre and cooking has be- 
come simplified and less time-consuming as the women adopt processed foods. 
Care of the children is less demanding since only the preschool children are 
constantly at home. The older children are in school, some in day schools and 
some in off-reservation boarding schools. The traditional craft of weaving has 
become impossible with the decline of sheep flocks. 

This changing pattern toward independent families and less housework 
affects the women in a number of ways. Mothers of preschool children, while 
usually not over-worked, lack the support that other members of the ex- 
tended family could provide. They have the continuous care of the children and 
if they leave home to visit or shop, must either take the children with them or 
hire a baby-sitter. Many complain that they feel tied down. They also lack the 
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guidance and assistance in training and discipline that older members of the 
family could provide. 

The women who have no children, or only older children, have little to do. 
Many are bored or restless: 
Before getting married, Elizabeth worked in a cafe in town. She had stopped ‘‘to have 
a rest.”’ She is bored with home, however, and would like to go back to work again. “| 


hate to stay at home. There isn’t much to do.” 


A few of the women do try to find wage work; many seek diversion in the near- 
by town, and others in visiting friends and relatives: 


I asked: ‘‘What does Mary do all day?” Her aunt said, ‘“‘Nothing. She just takes care of 
her baby. She comes to visit me and she goes to visit my mother, that’s all.” 


Economically, the wives are generally dependent on their husbands, but 
the men are often erratic and irresponsible providers. Cash, as was noted 
above, traditionally the property of an individual owner, is still considered by 
many men to belong solely to them, with the result that many women are 
frequently without economic support. One old man told an interviewer: 


The Navaho people who work for wages don’t put any money in the bank. They spend 
everything and at the end, they don’t have any money to take care of the needs of other 
members of the family. They will spend all their money on cars sometimes, but they 
won’t have enough money to eat and buy clothes for the children. 


Some women do manage to get part of their husbands’ earnings. The 
following comment by one who does, suggests that she feels her husband to be 
an exceptionally considerate provider: 

My husband give me money. Sometimes he cash check and give me money. Many times 
he give me all of it... . He is good that way. He don’t go and spend all his money like 


some do. 


In a few families interviewed by the author, both husband and wife have wage 
work. In most of these, however, each pays his own way, even in recreational 
expenses such as an evening in town. 

The poorest women in Fruitland are generally the middle-aged and old 
women who have no male providers. They frequently have no economic sup- 
port except the relatively inadequate welfare aid. Under traditional conditions 
these women would be well off; they might be managers of large extended 
family units, or at least respected female relatives with secure positions within 
the family group. 

“QUTSIDE” INFLUENCES ON TRADITIONAL SOCIAL PATTERNS 

Through increasing contact with the white world, the Navaho have be- 
come familiar with new goods, new ways of doing things, new forms of recrea- 
tion, and a number of new problems. Many Navaho now own cars, radios, 
stoves, washing machines, and other modern durable goods. Some build frame 
or stone houses to replace the traditional and inexpensive hogans. The desire 
for these new things makes many women urge their men to greater effort in 
finding wage work, often with the result that the women become still more 
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alone on the farm and in the home. In addition, these new products and ways 
are rapidly replacing traditional bases for determining prestige and standards 
of living. The direct effect of this on the women is that they become less im- 
portant for the family standards and prestige, while the men, as the wage 
earners, become much more so. 

Traditionally, religious ceremonies, dances, fairs, family visiting, and 
family parties were major forms of recreation. Women, it may be noted, have 
important functions in most of these. The frequency of these events, par- 
ticularly the larger and more organized forms, is now diminishing, and no new 
forms of recreation have developed on the reservation to replace them. Instead, 
there is an increasing tendency, especially among younger Navahos, to seek 
amusement in the urban white center off the reservation. To get there, how- 
ever, the women usually have to depend on the men—for the ride to town and 
the money to spend. Once in town, men and women frequently seek separate 
entertainment. For the women this may be going to the movies, eating in 
restaurants, drinking, shopping, meeting friends, and window-shopping. One 
man described his family’s trip to town: “I’m happy, and my family is happy. 
I take a couple of drinks, my wife goes shopping.” 

“Outside” educational patterns are replacing the traditional home educa- 
tion in the skills of home-making, farming, and herding. While this newer 
education, which is under government direction, is available to both boys and 
girls, it is frequently the boys of the family who receive the better and longer 
training. Many girls are taken out of school early to help at home. Since school- 
learned skills and the ability to speak English are important factors in earning 
and social abilities, the girls are often disadvantaged. The author found only 
a few families in which the wife was better educated than her husband, and in 
some of these families she was a strong member and family spokesman, a posi- 
tion roughly comparable to that of the wife in a traditional family group. 

Many of these new ways can be further traced for their effect on family 
relationships and family harmony. Differences in education, of course, are an 
important source of conflict between generations of a family, as well as be- 
tween members of a single generation. The increasing amount of disposable in- 
come and the increasing desire for purchased goods means increasing occasions 
for family conflict over how wages will be used. For example: ‘‘M. B. was re- 
ported to the police by his wife who is having a difficult time because M. B. 
does not bring home his checks” (Field Notes). Drunkenness, wife-beating, 
infidelity, and jealousy are marked causes of discord in the Fruitland area. 
Drunkenness is reported to be the most common cause of friction, and it is 
often a contributing factor in other conflicts: ‘Suspicion of infidelity of marital 
partners appears to be especially marked at Fruitland because of easy access to 
town and liquor. Whenever men or women are away over night they are 
immediately suspected of having had an affair” (Sasaki 1950:89). 


CHANGING SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE FAMILY 


Relationships within the family are changing. The father, because of his 
importance as breadwinner, and because of the change from matrilocal to 
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neolocal or patrilocal residence arrangements, is becoming more indispensable 
to the family for its economic and social well-being, and at the same time he is 
frequently away from home. The wife, therefore, still has the daily responsibil- 
ity for running the house and for the care and training of the younger children. 
Both mother and father lose influence, however, as the children grow and 
undertake school education. Frequently the parents find themselves in an 
ambivalent position toward these children. Many favor white education, and 
want their children to embrace white ways: 
The son told me that his father... [felt] the main thing was to get an education, so 
the white man could not cheat him. 


Another father told an interviewer that: 


He was anxious for them [the children] to learn a little English and a trade becaus: 
things were going to get tougher for the Navahos if they don’t have a trade. 


At the same time, parents find themselves ineffectual in the face of their 
children’s greater education and rejection of traditional customs. Lacking 
economic and social control, they have little effect against rebellion. Girls fre- 
quently express revolt through sexual adventures, which result in the further 
problem of illegitimate children. Traditionally such children were absorbed 
into the large, loose framework of the extended family, but today both the un- 
married mother and her children may be without economic or social support. 

The growing independence of the young carries over to marriage customs, 
and increasingly marriages are contracted without parental consent. The 
author knew twelve Fruitland couples who had married within the last ten 
years. Eight of these married through personal choice and only four through 
parental arrangement. All of the women in the first group were educated to the 
extent that they spoke English, and seven of them had worked for wages before 
marriage. Of the four in the latter group, only one was sufficiently educated to 
speak English. Even in traditionally arranged marriages, the groom’s gift has 
undergone a change. Frequently, he no longer gives livestock or household 
utensils, but instead a cash payment. 

The position of the daughter-in-law in a patrilocal extended family unit 
(and to some extent in an independent nuclear family) needs special mention 
for the marked contrast it provides with that of the daughter-in-law in the 
traditional matrilocal residence. In a patrilocal unit, the young married woman 
has to live closely and interact frequently with people who do not embrace her 
as one of them. Her mother-in-law, the head of the woman’s division of the ex- 
tended family, exercises authority over her without at the same time offering 
her protection and emotional security. A possessive mother-in-law is in fact 
often a rival for the young husband’s attention. In such rivalry, the daughter- 
in-law is in a weak position, and even lacks the protection provided by a 
mother-in-law taboo. The young woman’s main, and possibly only, defense in 
such rivalry lies in her personal influence over the husband. 

Conflicts occur frequently in such situations. When mild, they take the 
form of verbal battles, with gossip a strong weapon. In more serious cases, the 
young woman can be forced from her home alone, or with her husband if her in- 
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fluence over him is strong. In either case, she suffers dislocation and the loss of 
economic security and opportunity that she may have enjoyed as part of the 
extended family. When there is a marked degree of difference in the education 
of the older and younger women, there are occasions for additional and serious 
conflicts. Again, it is a struggle which the daughter-in-law, alone in the family 
group, is likely to lose. Such conflicts arise over education of the children, 
health measures, the family’s manner of living, recreation, and related matters. 

In virtually every kind of family organization today, most conflicts that 
result in divorce or desertion by the husband mean economic and social dis- 
organization and loss of prestige for the women and children. If the family has 
been in patrilocal residence, the woman and children are frequently forced to 
leave their homes. In neolocal residence, deserted wives, while possibly retain- 
ing their houses, lose economic support. They sometimes return to the wife’s 
family, but this often imposes an economic burden on her people. Other solu- 
tions are the finding of a new husband, or moving to town in search of employ- 
ment. This move is likely to result in minimal economic security, at best, and 
more often in unemployment, drunkenness, and sexual promiscuity. 

The nine cases of divorce known to the author in Fruitland suggest the ex- 
tent to which women’s position in broken marriages has changed. Six of the 
nine cases resulted in the woman’s leaving home. Only two of these women re- 
turned to live with their own relatives; the other four left Fruitland and went 
to the nearby urban white center. In three cases the men left the family. Two 
of these were families in matrilocal residence and the wives, although not suffer- 


ing dislocation, did suffer economic hardship, since they had been economically 
dependent on their husbands’ wages. 


CONCLUSION—EVALUATION OF THE NEW POSITION OF NAVAHO WOMEN 


The preceding summary of life in Fruitland today suggests that there are 
three aspects of the woman’s role that have been adversely affected by the 
recent social and economic changes there: her economic position, the signifi- 
cance of her function within the family, and her sense of security and bargaining 
position in family interaction. The last of these is largely a result of the first two. 

Although the Fruitland society, in gross calculation, has gained economi- 
cally from the recent industrial development in the San Juan Valley, a close 
examination shows that while the men have been compensated for the loss of 
their traditional sources of livelihood, the women have not been directly com- 
pensated in any way. In wage work most men find an adequate substitute for 
the declining livestock economy. As far as women are concerned, in losing their 
sheep, they have lost their economic independence. There are few job op- 
portunities for them, and their duties in the home make it impossible for most 
of them to seek work outside. 

This economic dependence of woman is aggravated by the fact that the 
wants of their families have increased considerably. To obtain the goods and 
services of white society, the women have to depend upon the industry and 
good-will of the wage earners—the men. Some women do benefit from what 
their husbands earn, for there is beginning to develop a definition of the hus- 
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band’s role as economic provider. But there are many instances in which the 
traditional attitude toward cash is still operative and is applied with a venge- 
ance. Middle age bestows prestige and wealth on the Navaho woman of tradi- 
tional society, especially if she is fortunate enough to have a large female 
progeny. In contrast, the poorest category of women in Fruitland are the 
middle-aged women without male providers. 

In assessing the significance of woman’s functions in Fruitland today as 
against those of traditional society, the following questions may be asked: 
How valuable are her social and economic activities, and how personally re- 
warding? Can the performance of these be a means for the attainment of status 
in the prestige hierarchy of society? 

Traditionally, every member of the family performs significant tasks that 
contribute to the survival of the whole unit. The woman, as the central figure 
in the home, assumes functions there that are indispensable to the economic 
and social well-being of her family. She is also well equipped to handle most 
phases of an important economic activity—sheep-raising. The accumulation of 
wealth is possible for both men and women. As wealth spells prestige among 
the Navaho, this means that woman’s labor and industry are important in 
determining the status of the family on the prestige ladder of the community. 

In Fruitland, the division of labor still follows convenience, and convenience 
decrees that women perform most of the tasks in and around the house. But 
the home has been shorn of much of its economic and social significance, and 
has been largely deserted by the men and older children. The importance of 
women’s functions has declined accordingly. Wage employment is for most 
families the only means for acquiring processed goods and the newer prestige 
symbols such as cars and modern homes. It is the men who make these acquisi- 
tions possible, and who are therefore mainly responsible for determining the 
social and economic status and the prestige of the family. 

Although women no longer have equal economic opportunities and rewards, 
they still have the traditiona! functions of child-bearing and rearing. Are these 
personally satisfying? Many younger women express dissatisfaction. Mothers 
in independent residence complain of being tied down by their children, and 
school-trained women who worked prior to marriage describe home life as con- 
fining and dull. In addition, children are no longer social and economic assets. 
For women who have no children, homemaking offers unproductive leisure, 
boredom, and restlessness. Farm work is seasonal, and housekeeping takes 
little time. Weaving is no longer a possible leisure-time activity. 

The woman’s sense of security and her position within the family have been 
affected by these changes. The absence of the support of close relatives and the 
lack of economic opportunities that traditional organization provides, have 
threatened her sense of economic and social security. And the very facts of her 
dependence and the diminished significance of her functions have greatly 
lowered her bargaining position in family interaction. The pertinent questions 
here are: Which marriage partner can function more adequately without the 
other? And, who suffers most in case of disagreement that breaks up the 
family? 
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When we compare the traditional economic organization to that which is 
evolving in Fruitland, we find that the woman has become more dependent on 
the man for her economic and social well-being, and correspondingly, she is 
much less indispensable to her husband for his well-being. In case of a disagree- 
ment that results in a split of the family, she is the one who suffers most, both 
economically and socially. Thus, the majority of women find themselves rele- 
gated to a very minor position of power in the family arena, unless they man- 
age through some personal influence or advantage to counteract the dis- 
advantages of the weak bargaining position offered by the emerging culture. 

We conclude, then, that the changing economic position and social organ- 
ization of the Navaho today are adversely affecting the women. They are losing 
their economic independence, the satisfactions and rewards that accompany 
their functioning, and their security and power within the family. 

Navaho men are adjusting to the changing conditions by increasingly 
adopting the life and culture of the white world, but the women are being left 
stranded on the reservation. Much that was economically and socially im- 
portant there has become out-moded and discarded, and little has so far 
evolved to fill the void resulting in the lives of the women. We cannot assume 
that this is a final, stable position. What direction the women’s lives will take 
depends on where the women see their opportunities; whether life on the 
reservation can be revitalized and made more satisfactory, or whether the 
women will follow their men into the world outside. Many of the forces that 
have helped to shape the changes outlined in this paper continue to be effec- 
tive and will continue to influence the role of women: government agricultural 
and service programs, the continually emerging cash economy, school educa- 
tion, and, not least, the continuing culture of the Navaho, which acts as a 
sieve through which other forces must pass. 


NOTE 


' This paper has its origin in the Cornell Southwest Project, which in turn is part of the Cor- 
nell Program for Research and Training in Culture and Applied Science. The total Program is 
directed by Lauriston Sharp. The Southwest Project is under the general supervision of Alexander 
H. Leighton; John Adair is former Field Director, and Tom T. Sasaki, is the current Field Director. 
The research, supported primarily by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, was done by 
Hamamsy. 
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Some Further Notes on Franz Boas’ Arctic Expedition 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Northwestern University 


ECAUSE Franz Boas’ field trip to the Eskimo in 1883-4 was so important 

in shaping his career and thus, indirectly, in shaping the development 
of American anthropology, facts regarding it have had a particular interest 
for those concerned with the earlier currents of American anthropological! 
theory and method. This interest was apparent in the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the private comments I have received as a result of the publica- 
tion of my biography of Boas have had to do with this point. One of these re- 
sponses was from the late Dr. Ernst P. Boas, who first wrote me (on October 
28, 1953) giving excerpts from a contemporary letter of his father’s bearing on 
the point, and later sent a copy of the full German text of this letter. 

It will be remembered that in discussing the point, I quoted Ruth Benedict 
(Herskovits 1953:9) as stating that Boas went to the Arctic “specifically to 
study the reaction of the human mind to the natural environment.” I cited 
this as an instance of the customary explanation, which I termed ‘‘apocryphal,” 
that Boas’ intent was to study the influence of culture on color perception in 
terms of Eskimo ideas of the color of sea water. Marian Smith (1954) has 
pointed out that Benedict’s statement was a direct quotation—though it 
was not given as such—from an article by Boas published in The Nation in 
1938. 

A paragraph from Dr. Ernst Boas’ letter is relevant not only because it 
shows the consistency of Boas’ later accounts of the reasons for his trip, but 
also that Boas was aware of the distortions that time can give to accounts of 
earlier acts. “‘In connection with your discussion of the motivations that led 
to the Arctic journey,” Dr. Boas wrote me, “I have notes of a conversation | 
had with [my father] a few years:before he died. He said that after he had 
undertaken a physical study that required a psychological approach he found 
that he was more interested in psychology than in physics. He had no oppor- 
tunity to develop his psychological interest, and since he had also studied 
geography it occurred to him that it would be interesting to apply psycholog- 
ical methods to the study of the Eskimo, particularly to try to discover what 
relationship there might be between geographical elements and the psychology 
and culture of the Eskimo. He pointed out that in retrospect one often at- 
tributes incorrect motives and purposes to actions one had taken, but that 
the above point of view was recorded in a letter he had written to my mother 
when they were engaged.” 

We may for the moment leave the matter at this point, returning to it after 
considering the contemporary document. This was written by Boas to his 
uncle, Dr. Abraham Jacobi, about November, 1882, telling of his desire to 
carry on research in the Arctic. It is of particular interest to note that Boas 
apparently had applied for a Fellowship available in Baltimore, a fact that, 
to my knowledge, has not before been recorded and was something that Boas 
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had forgotten or felt was not worth mentioning to friends and associates in 
discussing incidents of his early career. The German original is in Boas’ own 
handwriting, “apparently a copy that he made for his own files,” according to 
his son. Occasionally words are illegible, and are indicated in the translation 
which follows by ellipses:? 

‘Dear Uncle, 

I would have answered long ago your penetrating . . . (enquiry concerning) my 
future, contained in your letter of July 19 to Mama, if it had not arrived at the busiest 
time of my military service, during which I was dead tired when at home, and if I had 
not been sent out on manoeuvres that lasted four weeks. When I was discharged on 
October 1, I enjoyed it so much that for a time I did nothing, while here in Berlin my 
work has piled up so that I have not been able to get on to anything else. I had your 
letter forwarded some three weeks ago from home and only today did I sit down to 
answer your... (enquiry). First of all I must correct one erroneous idea you have. 
You believed at first that I applied for the Fellowship in Baltimore* because I thought’ 
I could get ahead faster over there than here. That was not the reason. I wanted it as 
an opportunity to study, for a time at least, without any cost to Papa, and as an 
opportunity to learn the things which, as a geographer, I will later need to know, and 
that will likewise be necessary for the attainment of my scientific aims. My aim has 
been and is the attainment of a German professorship, though, I admit, that if a secure 
position were offered me sooner over there, I would accept it without hesitation. That 
I am not taking my state examinations here is essentially due to the advice of my 
University professors, who consider it quite unnecessary. You must remember, more- 
over, that a state examination entitles one to nothing more than the right to teach in a 
Gymnasium or Realschule, and this field, even if I would like to pursue it, is very over- 
crowded. If I failed to establish myself as a Privatdozent, I would have to spend three 
or four years more in my present situation. The principal professor has, however, as- 
sured me that within the year the stipend of a Privatdozent would be available for me. 


“The main question is thus the number of years that must elapse before I can 
qualify for a University post. This depends on the University as to whether it will be 
next fall or Easter. Papa, with his customary generosity, has given me the opportunity 
of studying for another year, and considering everything, I am convinced I will learn 
everything I wish more easily here than would be the case in Baltimore. I do cartogra- 
phy, learn how te make astronomical place determinations and meteorological predic- 
tions and other things necessary in planning a voyage, and these are the main subjects, 
as | wrote you at the time that I wanted to pursue in Baltimore. In addition to this, 
I would like to correct your erroneous impression that I am dispersing my abilities over 
too wide a field. If you have my last letter, you will see that my plan of work has be- 
come pretty well determined. As a matter of fact, at the present time I have in mind a 
geographical investigation which, though it does not fit into my program of study, 
should give me materials for a thesis when I try for the post of University lecturer. 
That is, I am making studies of the Eskimo and their knowledge of the land they in- 
habit, as well as of the entire region, in the hope of demonstrating a certain relationship 
between the number of people in a tribe, the distribution of food, and the... . I will 
publish a short study (Materialarbeit) during the course of the winter in the Zeitschrift 
der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, and will send it to you. My work is now really specialized. 
It was never my intention to scatter my efforts, working here and there, but have from 
the beginning wanted to acquire a solid foundation. 
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“My primary objective is now the same for which I wanted to prepare myself in 
Baltimore, namely to go on scientific trips for a few years, to see and to learn. Naturally, 
I did not emphasize this at that time, since I did not want to worry my parents, but 
what I very much hoped to find in Baltimore was the opportunity to join an expedition, 
to find a place for geographical research, or better still be sent somewhere all by myself, 
My research interest is completely oriented toward the American polar area. I am, 
so far as is possible, well qualified for this. I am entirely familiar with the literature on 
the region (as the short studies will snow you). Besides, I am learning here the things 
that are needed for making a scientific expedition, and finally, most important of all, 
I am learning and already know the Eskimo language. Should I really be able to go 
there, the principal objective of my work would concern the migrations of the Eskimos. 
I am trying in every way to interest influential circles. I have become acquainted with 
Virchow, Bastian and other important personalities, though I do not know how much 
success I may be having; in principle perhaps, as regards the acknowledgement of the 
importance of my aims, but in practical terms, I don’t appear to be successful. Just 
because I have taken this possibility into account I would have especially liked to be 
over there, where I know that interest in research is very great at present. I have 
worked out my plan so that I can tell it to you in its entirety. West of Davis Strait, 
that is, across from Greenland, lies Baffinland at about 74 degrees north latitude. On 
its west coast, about 73 degrees north, lies Pond Inlet and Eclipse Sound. Here, there 
is a large Eskimo tribe, . . . (the Iglulik)* which every year journeys overland to Fury 
and Hecla Straits. The Eskimo of this region travel over the Straits to the tribes of the 
lower part of Fox Channel, as far as 66 N 75 W, and both have dealings with the 
Eskimo of Cumberland Sound. 

“Tf one joins the Eskimo there, as Hale and Schwatka have done, then there should 
be little difficulty traversing the way from north to south or from south to north and, 
what is most important, without too great cost. I have drawn up a budget, and I find 
that for from 500-600 dollars everything can be cared for. 150 dollars go from Prima 
....,a... level, and two... (a chronometer is not usable, and is therefore unneces- 
sary ballast), 175 dollars for arms and ammunition, 175 dollars or less for provisions 
and articles of trade, and 25 to build a sled. Much <epends on whether or not it is 
possible to obtain transport on a whaler, or by some oter means. If it were possible to 
secure the sponsorship of a geographical society for this undertaking, then it would not 
at all be difficult to begin. If I were to get this here I would have the opportunity of 
travelling by the ship that calls for supplies at the station in Cumberland Sound. Per- 
haps you have some connections with the Society there and can help me. I feel that the 
sponsorship of the American Geographical Society would be very valuable to have. 
Through this organization, Hall in a very short time received from private individuals 
nearly everything he needed for his trip, which was, in comparison with my plan, very 
much more elaborate. If possible, please try and see what you can do. I have already 
made several attempts here, but there are no good prospects. Incidentally, I would like 
to ask you please to mention nothing of this to my parents and sisters. It is not neces- 


sary to cause them anxiety in advance.” 


Just what Fellowship Boas applied for is not known. In Europe, Universi- 
ties are customarily designated by the names of the cities in which they are 
located, and this practice is often followed by Europeans when speaking or 
writing of institutions in the United States whose names are different from 
those of the centers in which they are found. It thus seems logical to assume 
that Boas’ application was made to The Johns Hopkins University, and in- 
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quiries were therefore directed there. There proved, however, to be no record 
of any grant to Boas from this institution, though, as the Registrar stated, 
“There is, of course, the possibility that he . . . withdrew his name before the 
final date.’’ And since no correspondence from that time has been preserved, 
there is no way of following this lead further. 

We now return to the point concerning Boas’ reason for making his Arctic 
expedition. The rationale given in the letter reproduced here obviously dif- 
fers not only from what he said in his article in The Nation many years later, 
but more interestingly from the statement made to his son, based on a letter 
written many years ago to his fiancee. The letter to Dr. Jacobi, as has been 
said, was written about November, 1882, six months before he actually em- 
barked on his voyage to the Eskimo. Kroeber’s statement (1943:8), that Boas 
met his future wife ‘probably in the summer of 1883,” on a trip to the Harz 
mountains to which he was invited by Dr. Jacobi, is incorrect, since I am 
informed by Boas’ daughter that he was engaged before he left for the Arctic 
in June of that year. Hence my original assumption that the letter to her would 
have had to be written after his return from the field, and thus represents an 
ex post facto rationalization, is untenable. 

It is thus interesting to speculate why his essentially geographical objectives, 
as he projected them in 1882, changed to the psychological orientation with 
which he thought of his field work from at least 1886 onwards. I may quote 
here relevant passages on this point from a letter dated May 5, 1955, sent me 
shortly before her death, by Gladys Reichard, who discussed the matter with 
Mrs. Helena Yampolsky, Boas’ daughter and collaborator.’ The text is given 
without change. 


“Boas was disappointed in his results of the paper on colors of sea water because 
they were subjective and he could not figure out any way of making them exacting as 
he felt he should have done. He was constantly trying to find a way of obtaining objec- 
tive ways of presenting the problem and solving it. (This is in opposition to Kroeber’s 
statement that he was not interested in experimentation M AAA 45:7. Boas was al- 
Ways going out in a small boat whenever he had a chance, and examining sea water, 
taking samples, etc.) His biggest problem as always was formulating the problem and 
secking ways of proving it (GAR). He would have loved the electronic spectroscope. 

“Now the psychological problems that concerned him in 1883 were those having to 
do with the scientist’s psychology, that is, the subjectivity of the judgment. When he 
embarked for the Eskimo he was interested in checking the many instruments with 
which he and the ship were laden, more than the emotions of his family in bidding him 
goodbye (letter).? He was interested in the geography of the country to which he was 
going and its physical aspects, and in depicting them with accuracy from the viewpoint 
of physics. His life with the Eskimo made him change radically his predisposition to 
assign geographic influence as primary to the development of culture which he went 
with after Ratzel’s influence. In other words, he was taught to realize the significance 
of culture by the Eskimo, and the environment seemed to him to be at least secondary. 
He concluded that they did things in spite of rather than because of the environment 
(talks with Boas, GAR). He told me this in so many words, and Helena corroborates it. 
He definitely did not interpret psychology in the sense we now use it. Psychology was 
ex post facto as it grew out of the Eskimo experience. This seems to me to be very im- 
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portant in the light of the criticisms so often directed against him that he stubbornly 
resisted changing his preconceived ideas in the face of evidence.” 


This would seem to lead us to a reasonable explanation of the point at issue, 
one that can be drawn out of the experience of many anthropologists since his 
day. How many of us, that is, have not had the experience of going to the field 
with conceptions of the people and their life, and with problems that have 
had to be revised, often radically, in the face of the actual data? It is logical to 
assume that this is what happened to Boas. He had studied psychology as well 
as geography, and he was not so entirely committed to the latter that, on ac- 
tual contact with the Eskimo, he did not perceive and study problems of quite 
a different kind than those he went to study. 

Whatever the case, it is apparent that his letter reproduced here is a signili- 
cant contribution to American anthropological history. If the hypothesis 
concerning the reason for the discrepancy between his actual aims and his later 
statement of what he did is correct, we have here a valuable lesson in the im- 
portance of flexibility in the field situation, and of recognizing and following 
new leads, whenever they may appear and whatever reorientation in objective 
they may necessitate. 


NOTES 


‘ Comment on this point by the late Gladys Reichard, who for many years lived in the Boas 
house and was close to Boas, to whom an early draft of this manuscript was sent for comment, 
was, “I don’t think he felt the influence of culture this early. It came while he was with the 
Eskimo.” 

2 T have not seen the original letter, but see no reason to doubt the accuracy of the typewritten 
copy Ernst Boas sent me. The ellipses were inserted by him; but the meaning, where ‘t seems 
reasonable, has been carried along by phrases contained within brackets following a given break. 
I am indebted to my colleague, Professor R. Goedsche, for checking the translation. 

In Ernst Boas’ first letter to me containing excerpts of this document, the phrase “in 
Baltimore” is present; in the copy of the full text he later sent me, these two words are omitted. 

4 The illegible word was probably “Tglulik,” since this is the tribal name given in the state- 
ment of his project Boas drew up for the Berliner Tageblait, which has been made available to me 
by Mrs. Helena Boas Yampolsky. 

5 I wish to express my appreciation to Miss Irene M. Davis, Registrar, for having had the 
records of the Johns Hopkins University searched in response to my enquiry. 

6 The point of view given here, especially of Boas’ use of the word “psychology,” was re- 
cently reaffirmed to me by Mrs. Yampolsky in the course of a conversation concerning the matter 
I recently had with her. 

7 This refers to one of Boas’ letters, of which more than 10,000 exist. 
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SIEGFRIED FREDERICK NADEL 
1903-1956* 


HE death of Fred Nadel at Canberra, Australia, on January 14, 1956 

was a terrible shock to his many friends, colleagues, and students in 
anthropology. He was Professor of Anthropology (and latterly of Sociology 
also) and, in addition, he was Dean of the Research School of Pacific Studies 
in the new Australian National University. Since the opening of the University 
in 1950 he had devoted himself to the development of this new academic body 
and had thrown himself with enthusiasm into its social as well as its institu- 
tional life. He was also still moving toward the summit of his powers as an 
anthropological theorist. His sudden death (of a coronary thrombosis) has 
therefore seemed all the greater loss. 

Siegfried Frederick Nadel was born on April 24, 1903, in Vienna. He 
was the son of Dr. Maurice Nadel, a lawyer: Of Austrian nationality in his 
earlier years, he later became a naturalized British subject. In July 1926 he 
married Elisabeth Brown of Vienna, who continues to live in Canberra with 
their daughter. 

Fred Nadel was educated first in Vienna. It may surprise even some of his 
friends to know that his early training and career were not in the field of the 
social sciences, but in music. From 1920 to 1923 he attended the Musik 
Akademie at Vienna, studying composition and conducting, and from 1921 to 
1923 he also attended the Musikhistorisches Institut; at the same time he 
studied pianoforte under Professor Richard Robert. But even at that time it 
was Clear that his interests were much wider than the purely musical. In 1923 
he began the study of psychology at the Psychologisches Institut at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna under Professor Karl Bihler, and the study of philosophy 
under Professor Moritz von Schlick. On November 11, 1925, he graduated as 
Dr. Phil. at the University, with a thesis titled “Zur Psychologie des Kon- 
sonanzerlebens.”’ Characteristically, he did not play a merely passive role in 
his musical studies. In 1925 he served for a period as Assistant Conductor at 
the Diisseldorf Opera House. During the next year or so he worked as an ac- 
companist and conductor at the Vienna Conservatorium of Music, and in 
1927 toured Czechoslovakia with his own opera company, the singers being 
pupils of the Vienna Conservatorium. The company produced Verdi’s 
“Ernani” and Puccini’s ‘‘Gianni Schicchi,” with Fred Nadel as conductor. 
These facts are of interest to his anthropological colleagues in revealing some- 
thing of the artistic element in his makeup, his gift for organization, and his 
capacity for making a success of what he set out to do. (At the end of the tour 
he had difficulty in refusing an offer to be conductor of a State Theatre.) 
Throughout his life, music continued to be his main means of relaxation and 
one important avenue of emotional expression for him. 


* IT am greatly indebted to Mrs. Nadel for many of the details used in this notice, and to her 
and to Dr. J. D. Freeman for the bibliography attached. Though not quite complete, this is 
thought to contain all the items of significance to anthropology. 
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About this time his interests had begun to move more in the direction of 
comparative musicology. In 1930 he published a book on musical typology and 
in 1931 a biography of Busoni, but as early as 1926-27 he had produced a 
series of radio programs for Radio Vienna on African, Caucasian, Javanese, 
and American Negro music. In 1928 he attended the International Congress 
of Folk Music in Prague, and in 1930 he presented a treatise on marimba 
music to the Phonogrammarchivkommission of the Vienna Academy of 
Science. During the next two years he worked with von Hornbostel and Kurt 
Sachs on the musicology of primitive peoples at the Phonogrammarchiv 
in Berlin. At the same time, he began the study of African languages under 
Diedrich Westermann at the University of Berlin. 

In a sense, the stage had thus been set for his appearance in anthropology 
in London. He had been in England in 1927 when he attended the summer 
school of music at Princes Risborough, Buckinghamshire, and went to Cam- 
bridge at the invitation of Edward Dent (then Professor of Music at King’s 
College) whom Nadel and his wife had met and come to know well in Vienna 
in their student days. But Nadel’s English connections had been almost 
purely musical until 1932. However, in Berlin, at Westermann’s suggestion, 
he met Dr. Kittredge of the Rockefeller Foundation and was later awarded 
a Rockefeller Fellowship to enable him to have post-graduate training in order 
to undertake anthropological field research in Africa. In October 1932 he 
began his study at the London School of Economics under Malinowski and 
Seligman. He continued to be a member of Malinowski’s seminar as oppor- 
tunity allowed until 1937. With Fortes and Hofstra, he was one of the senior 
men whom Malinowski designated the ‘“‘Mandarins.”’ They were all holders of 
Rockefeller Fellowships, they were all preparing for African research, and 
they brought to the seminar an intellectual vitality, breadth of experience, and 
maturity of judgment which helped to give it its vivid character at that time. 
In the seminar discussions, as always, Nadel took a leading part, with the 
zest for constructive theoretical argument which was characteristic of him till 
the end of his days. 

In 1933 he began his field work. Having been awarded a Field Research 
Fellowship by the International African Institute, he sailed for Nigeria with 
his wife and for two years carried out that field research among the Nupe 
which provided the foundation for many later publications. Returning in 
1935 to the London School of Economics, he took his Ph.D in anthropology, 
his thesis title being “Political and Religious Structure of Nupe Society (North- 
ern Nigeria).’’ In 1935 he also received an invitation to join a group of psy- 


chologists, anthropologists, and sociolegists assembled at the instance of F. C. 
Bartlett and others in discussions which ultimately resulted in the publication 
of The Science of Society (1939). He attended two meetings of the group, in 
July 1935 and December 1937, and maintained close contact with the Cam- 


bridge psychologists, especially Bartlett, from then on. 
From October 1935 to November 1936 he continued his field research among 
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the Nupe. Back in England again, he attended and lectured to the Summer 
School on Colonial Administration at the University of Oxford. Appointed in 
1938 as Government Anthropologist to the Government of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, he carried out field work from April of that year to May 1939 among 
the Nuba, a group of pagan tribes in the hills of southwest Kordofan. Military 
action against these people had ceased more than a decade before, but in- 
creasing contact with government and other Western forces had created press- 
ing problems in education, agricultural development, and tribal federation. 
It was Nadel’s task to study the Nuba organization in such a way as to enable 
an evaluation of the effects of the change to be made. This task Nadel carried 
out with great energy, making a wide comparative survey which blended 
scientific accuracy with practical suggestion in a way which gave great satis- 
faction to the administration. After a period of leave in England, during which 
he completed his first book on the Nupe, A Black Byzantium (1942), he re- 
turned to the Sudan in November 1939 to complete his field studies. 

But the war had begun. His book which set down the major results of his 
Nuba study was written in E] Obeid (as the Governor-General pointed out 
in the preface) ‘during those fateful months in 1940-1941 when all the in- 
stitutions we valued seemed in danger, and it must have needed no ordinary 
self-control on his part to concentrate on the work in hand when he was anxious 
to get away and take his share in combating the powers of evil.” 

Early in 1941 he enlisted in the Sudan Defence Force and later in that year 
transferred to the British Army, East African Command. After about a year’s 
service on the Eritrean-Ethiopian border and in charge of a frontier post, he 
became Secretary of Native Affairsin the British Military Administration in 
Asmara, with the rank of Major. In 1945 he was transferred to the Home 
Establishment, given a gazetted commendation “for outstanding services” 
and in May 1945 transferred to Tripolitania with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. There he was Secretary of Native Affairs and also became Deputy 
Chief Secretary in the British Military Administration. In June 1946 he 
returned to England and was released from the army. 

His rise in the academic field was rapid but only to be expected, once he 
had set his foot on the ladder. After little more thana year as a Lecturer at the 
London School of Economics, he took up an appointment as Reader in 
Anthropology and Head of the Department at King’s College, Newcastle, 
University of Durham. There he remained until 1950, when he was appointed 
to the first Chair in Anthropology at the new Australian National University, 
a post which he held until his death. 

His period of tenure of University posts had been too short for him to have 
reaped the full harvest of his growing reputation, but he had already received 
some professional recognition. In 1946 he was awarded the Wellcome Medal 
for his anthropological writings based on his wartime experiences, and in 1950 
he was given the Rivers Memorial Medal of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute for his field research in Northern Nigeria and in the Sudan. He was also 
in demand as a good speaker who was one of the leading representatives of 
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British social anthropology. In 1949 he lectured at Evanston at the Summer 
School of Northwestern University. In 1950, traveling on a Carnegie Grant, 
he visited and lectured at various universities in the United States while on 
his way out to Australia. In 1951 he paid a brief visit to New Guinea to ex- 
amine the possibilities of field research there for members of his Department, 
and consulted with Government officials. In 1952 he took part in the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation International Symposium on Anthropology and, though he 
did not give a paper, he contributed freely in discussions on methodology, 
values, and the problems of applied anthropology in government. In 1953 he 
attended the 8th Pacific Science Congress at Manila and in 1954 visited India 
to assist in the establishment of a UNESCO Fundamental Education Training 
Scheme at Mysore. He was also a consultant at a conference in New Delhi on 
the teaching of the social sciences in Southeastern Asia, and carried out a 
lecture tour of some Indian universities under the auspices of UNESCO. 
In the early part of 1955, while he was on study leave in Europe, he gave a 
series of six lectures at the London School of Economics, these providing the 
foundation for his book on social structure. He also lectured at Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Manchester, and attended a Symposium on Customary Law in 
Africa in Amsterdam. Later in the year he contributed to a symposium on Cul- 
ture and Personality at a conference of the Australian and New Zealand Asso- 
ciation of Psychiatrists in Canberra. He also was President of Section F at the 
3ist Meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Melbourne, his presidential address being entitled, ‘‘Un- 
derstanding Primitive Peoples.” 

Nadel’s writings are widely known and greatly respected. Almost every- 
thing he published had some significant point of theory in it, some stimulus 
which takes the reader beyond the ethnography into thoughts of a more 
general kind. As an ethnographer, Nadel’s work is sound. Each article, each 
book, has in it much of careful record. The value of this owes something to 
what Lord Lugard referred to as Nadel’s exceptional talents as a linguist. 
He is said to have acquired and spoken with fluency the difficult tonal language 
of Nupe in less than six months—little wonder, then, that by any standard 
“the Nupe seem to have regarded him as an unusual phenomenon,” and con- 
ferred upon him a high title of tribal rank. At the same time, his interest and 
perceptiveness did not cause him to lose objectivity. He himself pointed to the 
fallacy of an anthropologist thinking he is regarded as “‘one of the tribe.’”’ In 
this respect he emphasized “the detached impartial scientific aim of an inves- 
tigator from outside.’’ He wrote on field techniques effectively and frankly. 
In one context he did not hesitate to say how, lacking a common quasi- 
scientific interest between interviewer and informant, the most successful 
approach is to stimulate the informant emotionally by leading questions, 
sometimes even by violent controversy—a practice which he himself described 
as a “bullying” technique. The teaching of research techniques was a matter 
on which he laid great stress, and he linked this with theoretical problems in 
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the manner of Malinowski, though attaching more importance to comparative 
issues in planning. 

Yet his real place in anthropology is not primarily through his ethnography, 
but through the comprehensiveness and profundity of his theory. Each of his 
books on Nupe and Nuba is concerned with general problems of political and 
economic organization and of religion in a way which will keep them long 
among the list of standard works from which students and their teachers can 
draw inspiration. His first published work with a general title, Tie Foundations 
of Social Anthropology (1951), though not inconsistent with his other work, is 
of a different order. He aimed, as he says, not at a textbook on social anthro- 
pology but at a prolegomenon to the study of a society. He intended to ex- 
amine the logical premises that underlie our knowledge of all societies, primi- 
tive or otherwise, and what is necessary conceptually to undertake enquiry 
into their nature. This work brought together in striking fashion many of the 
results of Nadel’s thinking from various fields. It was a bold enterprise and, 
for all its learning and clarity, in some respects it was only partly successful. 
Within the recognized field of social anthropology—on concepts of grouping 
and of institution, on the relation of anthropology to sociology and history, on 
definitions of function and of pattern, on methods of enquiry—he presents an 
authoritative statement. This statement is illumined and made much more 
valuable by the full use that Nadel makes of his reading in scientific method 
in general. In 1952, at the Wenner-Gren Foundation Symposium, he gave 
his view that anthropologists need to go outside their own field and study 
more thoroughly and systematically both logic and philosophy. Nadel prac- 
ticed his own dictum to such effect that he commanded respect when he 
addressed philosophers. But one difficulty about the book lies in its scope. 
As part of the enquiry Nadel deals with “psychological explanations,” ex- 
amining both the concept of “‘mental energy” and what he describes as “‘ac- 
tion potentials.’”’ In this section of the book an attempt is made to push the 
instrument of anthropological enquiry further into the refractory matter of 
human behavior—to make the question ‘‘why”’ more comprehensible and the 
answer more accessible. Nadel maintained—and many of us would agree— 
that the anthropologist must come to terms with psychology. But his analysis 
at this point is one which ordinary anthropologists may acquiesce in from re- 
spect for an elaborate and sustained intellectual construct rather than from 
conviction that it is the only solution. 

Nadel’s thinking on anthropological problems was of a high order. It was 
rigorous yet intellectually bold. He was willing to adventure into discussion of 
“causal relations” and he had a gift of being able to select and arrange such 
relations in meaningful propositions. His reasoning was complex and, like 
Malinowski, he was wont to advance his analysis by steps at different levels 
of abstraction. His methodological interests are illustrated by the attention 
he paid to what is meant by the notions of “understanding” and ‘“‘explanation” 
in anthropology. Drawing on the resources of sociology, psychology, and 
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philosophy, he was moving more systematically and with more awareness 
than have most of his British colleagues toward a new synthesis of social 
disciplines. It is difficult to judge the validity of this attempt as yet, par- 
ticularly because his early death left the design imperfect. 

Nadel was a magnificent teacher and he left his mark on several generations 
of students. He demanded from them the same high standards as he set him- 
self, and he paid them the compliment of assuming that they could follow 
abstract argument if it was illumined by pithy illustration. Though he was 
not always correct in this assumption, this was because of his level of argu- 
ment, not his lack of clarity. Having no false modesty about the value of his 
own theoretical approach, he was a keen and helpful critic, providing, wherever 
necessary, his own framework of ideas in which others could set their material. 
The result was that he stimulated colleagues and students alike. 

In conclusion, something must be said of him as a person. Complex, subtle, 
and assured in his intellectual life, sensitive to his professional status and with 
decided opinions upon the best way to set up and organize academic institu- 
tions, he led a personal life which in some respects served as a foil to these 
characteristics. His judgments of people and events were usually uncom- 
plicated and straightforward. His personal tastes were simple and without 
ostentation. He was happy with his family. He liked good food and good wine, 
but in moderation, and he preferred good company to either. Though always 
articulate, and sometimes impatient in professional matters if he encountered 
what he thought was stupidity or inefficiency, he bore without protest the 
privations and troubles of a field anthropologist. Later he also accepted cheer- 
fully the inevitable difficulties that attended the settling in of himself and his 
family in Canberra with all the shortages of a University in the making. When 
on leave in England in 1955, he was to lecture before an anthropological group 
at the University of Cambridge. It was winter and the ground was icy. He 
slipped and injured his arm, cracking a bone. Uncomplainingly, though 
clearly in pain, he went on and delivered the lecture and only afterwards had 
his arm attended to by a doctor. When in Canberra he took an active part in 
the life of the community as well as of the University. He was for a time 
President of the Canberra Arts Council and took a leading share in organizing 
chamber music concerts. He also enjoyed his participation in the Canberra 
Repertory Society where, among other things, he took the part of Mephistoph- 
eles in a play reading of Goethe’s “Faust.” 

His loss will be deeply felt not only by his colleagues and friends in anthro- 
pology, but by a much wider circle of social scientists. 

RAYMOND FIRTH 
London School of Economics 
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GWENDOLINE HARRIS BLOCK 
1906-1956 


WENDOLINE HARRIS BLOCK, long editor of the anthropological 
publications of the University of California in Berkeley, died in San 
Francisco on January 24, 1956. 

Born in Johannesburg, South Africa, March 2, 1906, of a Polish father and 
English mother, she entered the United States with her parents at the age of 
eight, and in time became a U. S. citizen by her father’s naturalization. The 
family settled in San Francisco, and there Gwendoline graduated from high 
school in 1924; and on July 1, with the beginning of the academic year, she 
began work on her first position—which, with changes of title and rank, 
proved also to be her only one—at the University of California’s Museum of 
Anthropology, then in San Francisco. She came as Museum Helper, a newly 
established position, under Edward W. Gifford, the Curator. She made book 
catalog entries and typed. She learned stenography in evening classes, and 
before long was doing most of the secretarial work of the Museum. In 1928 
she was made Assistant in Anthropology. 

In August, 1929, she resigned to marry Dr. Coleman A. Block of San 
Francisco, connected with the French Hospital in San Francisco. After about a 
year, she returned to her position at the Museum. 

A year later, in 1931, the Museum was moved from its temporary quarters 
in San Francisco to the University campus in Berkeley. By this time Mrs. 
Block’s competence in all office work was well recognized, and she had several 
times been ‘‘loaned”’ for special jobs to the teaching department in Berkeley. 
Soon after the permanent move to Berkeley, she began regularly to style, edit, 
and proofread the department’s publications, though she was formally named 
Editor in Anthropology only as of 1938. Five years later she resigned to have 
ason, Ronald, who, with Dr. Block, survives her. 

As editor, there passed through Mrs. Block’s hands those anthropological 
publications of the University which left the press between July 1, 1932, and 
the same date in 1944. These number 38 monographs in the series of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology and 31 in Anthropological Records. They aggre- 
gate respectively 2,895 and 2,644 pages. She also edited the book Essays in 
Anthropology in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber, 1936, and monographs number 
2, 6, 8, 9, 11, 14, 19 of the University’s Ibero-Americana series. 

In 1930 she published with Gifford, through the Arthur H. Clark Company 
of Glendale, Californian Indian Nights Entertainments, a 300-page volume of 
myths and tales from California tribes. 

Gwendoline Block was a highly intelligent, spirited, and courageous person, 
loyal, kindly, and thoroughly devoted, who quickly won respect and affection 
irom all who dealt with her. 

A. L. KROEBER 
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AN ALTERNATE RESIDENCE CLASSIFICATION 


For some time there has been considerable dissatisfaction among anthropol- 
ogists about traditional modes of residence classification. It is significant that 
the Sixth Edition of the Royal Anthropological Institute’s No/es and Queries in 
Anthropology reduces the whole problem to a footnote which states that 
“inquiries should be made as to the residential location, temporary and per- 
manent, of married couples. The definition of marriage as patrilocal when the 
couple lives in the locality of the husband’s parents, and matrilocal when the 
couple lives in the locality of the wife’s parents, is misleading and should be 
avoided” (1951:112). 

There is similar significance in the fact that Murdock, in Social Structure, 
has gone to the opposite extreme and systematized his own and others’ sug- 
gestions for the refinement of the categories of residence reckoning, and has 
found six basic types of residence, based on the initial and subsequent residence 
of newly married couples (1949:16 et seq). There have been other attacks on 
the traditional system, the most noteworthy being Adam’s suggestion that the 
terms patrilocal and matrilocal should be replaced by virilocal and uxoriloca] 
(Adam 1948), and Goodenough’s paper stressing quantities and difficulties of 
classification (Goodenough 1956). 

It seems likely that at least part of the dissatisfaction and the attempts to 
refine notions of residence springs from the fact that we have only a single 
system of classification: that based on the location of the married couple vis- 
a-vis the kinsmen of one or the other. There are doubtless many other ways 
in which residence patterns can be classified. 

One such classification stems from a distinction—necessary, but often 
forgotten by anthropologists and especially by sociologists—between families 
and households. 

As Murdock has pointed out (1949:3-4) there are (logically, but not 
necessarily terminologically) eight primary relationships which are possible 
within the nuclear family: (1) husband-wife, (2) father-son, (3) father- 
daughter, (4) mother-son, (5) mother-daughter, (6) brother-brother, (7 
sister-sister, and (8) brother-sister. A family in any society is obviously a small 
group of people, all of whom stand in one or another of these eight primary 
relationships, either by marriage, birth, or adoption, to all of the other mem- 
bers of the group. The criterion is kinship or pseudokinship relationship. 

A household or domestic group, on the other hand, is made up of people 
who live in the same house or compound. It is a spatial group, or “‘local group.” 

In the past, family and household have often been confused because of the 
fact that in many—probably most—societies of the world, the two groups 


are made up more or less of the same people. But households obviously need 


not be made up of kinsmen; in many societies, many households conta 
servants, slaves, pawns, boarders, or other members whose tie is not one 0 
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kinship. However, because of the fact that kinsmen and family members are 
so often found in the same household, the idiom for discussing household 
members is often one of kinship terms. This fact—that one set of relationship 
terms is made to do double duty—must not blind the analyst; rather, he can 
use it as one of his tools for classification. 

The question becomes, “If two or more different kinship relationships 
within the household come into conflict, which is the last to be broken in a 
statistically important number of cases?”’ That is to say, if a man’s father and 
his wife cannot get on, and he must break one relationship or the other, which 
one survives? The surviving relationship can be called the basic family relation- 
ship for domestic grouping in that society. 

In various societies recorded in the literature, I have found households 
built on five of the eight possible basic relationships. I have not discovered— 
but see no reason there should not be—a society which stresses the mother-son 
link in the creation of households. Neither have I found examples of those 
which stress the brother-brother lirk or the sister-sister link (although one 
sometimes hears these values expressed in those societies which more specifi- 
cally stress the father-son and mother-daughter link respectively). 

The five primary relationships on which households are predominantly 
based are: (1) husband-wife, (2) father-son, (3) mother-daughter, (4) father- 
daughter and (5) brother-sister. 

Households based on the husband-wife relationship. According to our classi- 
fication, the residence patterns of Western civilization are overwhelmingly 
based on the husband-wife relationship. In our popular lore and beliefs, we 
find little but difficulty awaiting the married couple “‘unfortunate”’ enough to 
have to live with the parents of one or the other spouse. We are predominantly 
“neolocal.”’ Further, it is the norm that, in a dispute which involves a person 
with spouse and parent, he must take the side of the spouse. Further, parents, 
in determining modes of action for raising their children, try to work out 
methods and techniques for presenting a solid front. Among ourselves, the 
husband-wife relationship forms the basis of household grouping, and in almost 
all classes we feel that the ‘“‘normal” mode of living is for the married partners 
to live together, with no one save their young children. 

Yet, not all of the societies whose values incline them to households based 
on the husband-wife relationship can be classed so decisively as ‘‘neolocal.” 
The Hausa of Northern Nigeria are an example. Smith (1954:21) states that 
“marriage is virilocal, the woman coming to live with the man, usually in his 
father’s compound if it is the man’s first marriage.”’ In another place he says 
that ‘as marriage is virilocal and usually patrilocal, the core of the co-residen- 
tial unit is a group of males linked by ties of kinship traced through males”’ 
p. 21). However, Smith points out, and Dry (1950) has explained somewhat 
more fully, that in middle-class Hausa society a man seeks to set up a house of 
iis own soon after marriage. His reasons are usually expressed in terms of 
women. “The wives of the household head look on a daughter-in-law as some- 
one who will now do all the work for them. . . . This attitude is resented by 
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the new wife. ... The husband, who has the unenviable task of composing 
... the quarrels between his wife and his mother is anxious to take the first 
opportunity of keeping them apart.” 

Yet, because purdah is extreme in this stratum of Hausa society, the young 
men need move only a very short distance to accomplish his purpose. From the 
standpoint of the village or the quarter, the marriage can still be regarded as 
“patrilocal,’”’ even though different households have been established. The 
man and his father still co-operate in agricultural activities, even though each 
is nominally independent and a new “‘domestic group” is established. 

Households based on the father-son relationship. The Tiv of central Nigeria 
can also be described as “‘virilocal and usually patrilocal”: all wives move to 
their husbands’ compounds at marriage, and in the case of about 83 percent 
of males, that compound is in the husband’s agnatic lineage area and com- 
posed principally of his agnates. In 26 months’ field work among the Tiv, we 
found only three instances of uxorilocal marriage (one of those in official! rec- 
ords of murder trials, in which a man killed someone for jeering at him for 
living uxorilocally). Tiv seldom—almost never—move into compounds of their 
own while their fathers are still alive. The Tiv compound, spatially based like 
the Hausa compound on the genealogy of the polygynous family (Bohannan 
1954, Appendix A), normally splits a year or so ofter the death of the compound 
head, or occasionally following disputes between brothers or other nonlineal 
kinsmen. The difference from the Hausa becomes apparent when we realize 
that it never occurs to most Tiv to leave their fathers’ compounds should their 
wives dispute with other members of the compound. In Hausa society, if 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law cannot get along, a new household is 
established; while in Tiv society, if a wife cannot get along with her husband’s 
mother or kinsmen, her marriage is dissolved. Tiv say that you can get a new 
wife any time but that you have only one set of parents; they hold that the 
gravest fault a wife can commit is to split agnates. The Tiv father (and, after 
him, the mother) is always right; a man almost always takes his parents’ side 
against his wife. These facts have a profound effect on the settlement patterns 
of the two societies. 

Households based on the mother-daughter relationship. One of the best known 
and best documented examples of a society whose residence norms stress the 
mother-daughter relationship is that of the Hopi of Arizona (Eggan 1950; 
Titiev 1944). Here the houses, or pueblo rooms, are owned by women and 
handed down from mother to daughter. Although men build houses they do 
not own them. A man considers his sister’s house his real home and he leaves 
his ritual objects there when he takes his mundane property to the house of his 
wife. He is peripheral both in his sister’s and in his wife’s household. 

Households based on the father-daughter relationship. This type is the most 
ephemeral of all, and may be found to depend on some other basic relation- 
ship, when more research is done. Like domestic groups based on a mother 
daughter relationship, those based on a father-daughter relationship tend to 
be associated with uxorilocality or matrilocality or both. However, societies 
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which stress the father-daughter relationship for establishing residence seem 
always to be characterized by a strong economic or subsistence relationship 
between the father-in-law and son-in-law. Opler (1941:162) notes that among 
the Apache, ‘‘the girl and her female relatives build the house. They put it up 
near the home of the girl’s parents for the young people usually go to live with 
the girl’s relatives. ... This emphasis upon matrilocal residence calls atten- 
tion to one of the fundamental themes of the culture, for the organization of 
economy assumes the presence and closest cooperation of the sons-in-law.” 
Because of a man’s economic obligations to his wife’s father, it is almost neces- 
sary for him to live in the vicinity of his wife’s parents. Also, a man’s kinsmen 
sometimes follow him and establish their homes with his affines. Classification 
of this instance will obviously vary with the definition of “household,” and 
we are not given the Apache definitions. 

Households based on a brother-sister relationship. Finally, there are those 
comparatively rare societies in which the household group tends to be based 
primarily on a brother-sister relationship. Fortes found an example in shanti. 
When he was working there, he noticed that in Ashanti villages about an hour 
before dusk, girls were to be seen hurrying in all directions, carrying large pots 
of cooked food. One child often carried food out of a house, and a few minutes 
later an equivalent amount of food was carried in by another. Fortes found 
that the food was being taken from houses where their mothers lived to those 
where their fathers lived. Husband and wife obviously need not live in the 
same household group; the children usually divide their time between these 
two households. Although modern educated Ashanti live in households which 
differ little from those of Europe and America, the Ashanti of the villages still 
live in these sibling households. Fortes’ analysis of his extensive genealogies 
shows that the norm in the villages is for the dwelling group to be a single 
cognatic group with a few affines: most often, a group of brothers and sisters, 
with perhaps the sons and daughters of the sisters (Fortes, Steel and Ady 
1947). 

An even more complex example of households formed on the basis of 
brother-sister groups is provided by the “predominantly matrilocal’’ Yao 
of Nyasaland, studied by Clyde Mitchell. Here the women of the matrilineage 
form a localized group, whereas men are dispersed. ‘“‘Therefore, within any 
matrilineage group, groups of uterine sisters are differentiated from each other, 
but always in reference to a man who is usually their eldest brother” (my italics; 
Mitchell 1951:316). It is around this relationship of a man to his sisters that 
domestic groups are organized—the groups which Mitchell calls “sorority 
groups.”” Most men (all except those acting as care-takers of their group of 
sisters) live matrilocally. Yet “‘only a small portion of a husband’s time is 
spent in the village into which he has married” (ibid:328) Men caring for 
sorority groups (composed of their sisters and sisters’ husbands and children) 
take their wives to live with such groups. The domestic group, or hamlet of 
four or five huts, is thus based primarily on the sibling relationships of sisters 
and an elder brother. Mitchell says specifically that ‘The bonds between 
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brother and sister are much stronger than those between husband and wife,” 
and cites a dispute in which a woman took her brother’s side against her 
husband, ‘‘though she must have known that this might lead to divorce” 
(ibid: 330-31). 

Households difficult to classify. In the traditional method of classification, 
it is sometimes necessary to point out that residence norms may vary system- 
atically with different stages of the family cycle: some are matri-patrilocal, and 
other combinations can be made as needed. It is therefore necessary to make 
some composite categories when seeking the primary relationships on which 
households are based. The Nuer form a special and interesting case. They are 
what Murdock’s classification would term matri-patrilocal. In the early stages 
of a marriage, the father-daughter relationship is stressed, and the bride 
stays at the home of her father. Then, ‘“‘when his first born has been weaned, the 
husband builds his wife a hut in his father’s homestead, facing the family 
kraal’”’ (Evans-Pritchard 1951:73). It is now the husband-wife relationship 
which becomes dominant. Husband and wife often live with the husband’s 
father but may move about, living with the kinsmen of either. In other words, 
the household is established on weaning the first child, not on marriage. 

The distinctions to be drawn are clear: the family is a social group which 
may or may not be a local, spatial group. If it is, it will almost of necessity 
choose one or the other relationship as the primary or basic one on which to 
build households. It is possible to make a supplementary classification of 
residence patterns by determining the values and norms for residence in this 
regard, and the proportion of households within the society which conform 
to it. 

Classification of residence patterns by this method cannot be made 
precisely to correlate with Murdock’s classification, nor is it especially desir- 
able that it should. We have two ways of looking at residence classification 
instead of one. It is noteworthy that both classifications, to be of maximum 
value, must be supported by quantitative data. As was pointed out in Vole 
and Queries, unless it is so supported, it is not significant to say that a society 
is patriloval; neither would it be significant to say merely that it bases its 
domestic groups on the husband-wife (or some other) relationship. 

PAUL BOHANNAN 
Princeton University 
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THE WESTERN APACHE AND CROSS-COUSIN MARRIAGE 


Charles Kaut’s analysis in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (58: 140-146) of 
Western Apache clan and phratry organization provides an excellent insight 
into the complexity of the social structure of this group. However, his conclu- 
sion concerning the selection of marriage partners needs further discussien. 
Kaut points out that Apache men tended to select their wives from father’s 
own or closely related clan and reciprocally, Apache women often married into 
mother’s father’s own or closely related clan. Kaut believes that this may 
reflect a former preferential marriage pattern of paternal cross-cousins. He 
also suggests that a previous pattern of bilateral cross-cousin marriage may 
be inferred for the Northern and Southern Tonto groups. 

The Western Apache held strong views against the possible marriage of 
even distantly related individuals. Goodwin (1942:206, 310) is very specific 
about this in at least two passages where he states that any blood relationship 
closer than a fourth cousin was a strict barrier to marriage. If the Western 
Apache had practiced cross-cousin marriage at any period in the past, Good- 
win should have found some survival of it in the behavior pattern between 
Ego and his cross-cousins. A joking relationship does exist between a person 
and his “‘clan cross-cousins,” i.e., members of father’s clan or related clans. 
However, Goodwin is careful to point out the difference in behavior between 
actual cross-cousins and “‘clan cross-cousins.”’ The joking relationship between 
“clan cross-cousins” becomes stronger as the distance between clan relatives 
becomes greater. On the other hand, many Apaches feel that the close blood 
relationship between actual cross-cousins makes joking almost impossible. 
Behavior toward the latter often approximates that felt toward parallel 
cousins and siblings, only with less restraint (ibid:230, 234). 

Since the Western Apache attitude toward blood relationship gives no 
support for postulating a prior pattern of cross-cousin marriage, Kaut’s 
argument for this type of marriage rests entirely on the fact that many 
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Apache men selected their wives from father’s own or closely related clan, 
Goodwin (ibid:695) collected statistical data among the White Mountain 
Apache on the number of such marriages. His analysis reveals that about 
47 percent (55/116) of the Apache men had married into their father’s own 
or closely related clan; and, in a reciprocal pattern, about 48 percent (55/114) 
of the women had married into mother’s father’s own or closely related clan, 
(Goodwin calls this pattern “cross-cousin by clan” marriage.) This statistical] 
material illustrates graphically the fact that the White Mountain Apache clan 
system was such that the potential mates for marriage were definitely limited. 
The three associated clan sets for the White Mountain Apache were so divided 
that the three phratries had one set each. The following chart shows how the 
nine major clans were distributed: 


WHITE MouNTAIN APACHE 


“A” Phratry “B” Phratry 


“C” Phratry 


clan 1 clan 20] clan 29) 
clan 2 clan 21/° clan 
clan 3;clan set 

clan 4| 

clan 5) 


(Norte: the clan numbers are the same as used by Goodwin in his reference to the various 
clans and have no significance beyond identification. All the clans within the bracketed clan sets 


are “closely related.” 


Thus, each individual had to select a mate from a clan in one of the two other 
phratries. Because of matrilineal descent, father’s clan with its ‘‘closely 
related” clans had to be in one of the two other phratries (unless, of course, 
father was an outsider marrying into the White Mountain group). Conse- 
quently, an Apache man had about a 50:50 chance of marrying into the phra- 
try containing his father’s clan with its closely related clans. The reciprocal 
pattern held true for a woman. Therefore, Goodwin’s analysis that one-half 
of the White Mountain marriages were “‘cross-cousin by clan” is in fact based 
on the 50:50 statistical probability. The Cibecue, San Carlos, and Northern 
and Southern Tonto groups offered a wider choice of clan sets from which an 
individual could select a mate, thus reducing the statistical chances of choosing 
a ‘clan cross-cousin.”’ Goodwin gives no data for these groups on the number of 
marriages with ‘clan cross-cousins,”’ but even if the number were great, the 
fact that two clans in an area often intermarried would establish a pattern 
of marriage into the paternal clan. Thus Goodwin (ibid: 314) suggests that the 
clan system, coupled with the availability of mates which it limits, has been 
the important factor in establishing “cross-cousin by clan”’ marriage. 
Goodwin (ibid:697) also made a study of actual blood cross-cousin sets 
and found that the great majority of these cross-cousins tended to marry into 
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unrelated clans. For example, among the White Mountain Apache Goodwin 
checked each individual’s marriage against that of each of his cross-cousins in 
turn. Of 38 cases concerning only men, 34 married into unrelated clans; and of 
40 cases concerning only women, 26 married into unrelated clans. However, 
this pattern should be expected because of the strong feeling the Western 
Apache had regarding incest. In conclusion, the evidence would seem to indi- 
cate that Goodwin (ibid:313) is correct when he states that, “‘. . . marriage 
between close blood cross-cousins was probably never an institution, though 
marriage with distant blood cross-cousins on the paternal side may have 
been.” 

CHARLES B. WHITE 

U.S. Public Health Service 
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ON THE DISCOVERY OF THE IKAT-TECHNIQUE IN CoLomBIA, S. A, 


Resist-dyed textiles produced by the so-called ikat process of tie-dying 
have been known for some time from several of the Central Andean countries, 
where they go back to prehistoric times, and their Old and New World distri- 


bution and eventual relationship to resist-dye painted pottery have been 
discussed by several authors. 

The present note is intended to call attention to the occurrence of this 
technique in northern Colombia, a fact which should be of interest to the 
specialists for it seems to be the first instance ever described from this country. 
During recent archeological fieldwork the author visited the small mestizo 
village of Morréa, a municipality of the Department of Bolivar. Several of the 
local native families weave brightly colored cotton hammocks and belts of a 
thick clothlike texture which are for sale at the local stores, and are also ex- 
ported to the neighboring villages. The white yarn used in weaving is a com- 
mercial product, and is dyed with aniline powder before being wound on the 
loom. A thick bundle of yarn is wrapped at shorter or wider distances into 
pieces of cloth which are held by binding a string tightly around it. The 
bundle is then dipped into the dye which does not affect the wrapped parts, 
thus producing individual threads of alternating white and colored sections. 

Specialists interested in cloth samples and color photographs of the dyeing 
process are invited to write to the author at: Apartado aéreo 146, Cartagena, 
Colombia, S.A. 

GERARDO REICHEL-DOLMATOFF 
Instituto Colombiano de Antropologta 
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FURTHER COMMENTS ON RESIN-COATED POTTERY: ETHIOPIA 


Resin-coating of simply-made pottery, in order to achieve some measure of 
waterproofing, is not limited to Oceania. I observed, photographed, and 
brought samples of this process from the pottery-makers among the Amhara 
of Ethiopia. 

Although no wheel is used, pottery-making is regarded as an occupational] 
specialty and is done by the women of the Falasha ethnic group; men take no 
part in it. Three types of clay are selected, pulverized, mixed, made into a 
paste, and kneaded. There is no tournette, but a flat, round plate of wood or 
metal serves as bottom support for convenience of working the clay, to indi- 
cate the size and shape of the bottom, and for protection from clinging dirt. 
The technique of building up the pot is by spiral coiling. The woman rolls a 
thick sausage of prepared paste in her palms, and presses it in place. When 
the wet pot is finished, she smoothes the walls with a small piece of bamboo, 
wet corncob, leather rag, or sherd of clay. Sometimes, before firing, a sticky 
surface is placed on the dry pot by means of burnishing with semidry cowdung. 

One day a week the finished pottery is fired. It is stacked into a heap, and 
dried cowdung is placed between the pottery and over it. The firing sometimes 
lasts only a few hours. 

There are several methods of waterproofing: 

1. The pot is reheated for half an hour on the usual hearth used for cooking, 
which consists of three one-foot-high rocks. It is then placed on the ground 
and cold milk is quickly poured in and rapidly swished about until the pot is 
cold. The milk is then thrown away. This is considered the best method by the 
craftswomen. Yeast may be used in place of milk, but this is not considered as 
good. 

2. An alternate method is resin-coating, particularly in the preparation of 
a baking-plate. The pottery is given a crude glaze by working in a resin ob- 
tained from the leaves of the ketketa bush (Dodonea viscosa), which grows on 
the high plateau where most of the Amhara and Falasha live. At lower altitudes 
or in the river gorges, resin is obtained from a euphorbia (Euphorbia cande- 
labrum) and since it flows more freely, it is painted on the pottery. To heighten 
the effect of the resin method, it is sometimes preceded by burnishing the 
pottery with an oily cake that remains after the oil from the nug seed (Guizo- 
tia abyssinica) has been pressed out for use in the diet. 

These methods make the most of what nature provides readily, and seem 
adequate to the rural people. 

Stmon D. MESSING, 
University of Pennsylvania 


SYSTEMATIC CORDAGE STRUCTURE ANALYSIS 


The Osbornes (1954) have recently discussed terminology and presented a 
glossary for cordage analysis. This note presents a framework for using the 
various descriptive terms, as an addition to the Osbornes’ contribution. 


i 
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The hierarchic system suggested here reserves a specific term for each 
successive stage in building up a piece of cordage: 

Stage I (yarn): a bundle of fibers spun or twisted in S or Z direction to give 
continuity. 

Stage II (strand): 2 or more Stage I elements (or yarns) twisted together. 

Stage III (rope): 2 or more Stage II elements (or strands) twisted together. 

Stage IV (cable): 2 or more Stage III elements (or ropes) twisted together (rare 
in primitive cordage). 


Two alternative terminologies are offered for use within the hierarchic 
descriptive system. The terms yarn, strand, rope, and cable may be reserved 
by the analyst to refer only to structure, not to size or use. They do not vary 
because of their twist direction or that of their components. However, these 
terms do have many and often conflicting connotations. Therefore one might 
desire to avoid them and substitute a neutral terminology by simply referring 
to numbered stages. For example, one can refer either to the strands or to the 
Stage II cords in a collection. A heavy cord might be described as Z-cable, 3 
S-ropes, 3 Z-strands, 2 S-yarns; or IV:Z/ III: 3-S/ I1:3-Z/ I:2-S. Adjustments 
within the system are easily devised to describe variations in the structure of 
less regular specimens. Whatever the terminology, the hierarchic system is 
simple, clear, and economical to adapt to formulae and to tables of detailed 
descriptive data. 

Such terms as ‘wine, string, thread (and, if one prefers, yarn, strand, rope, 
and cable) can be used simply as qualitative terms, referring to use or size— 
not to structure. Since cordage is a common name for the industry as a whole, 
the word cord or phrase piece of cordage can be reserved as a general term for all 
cordage items, whatever their structure or use. The verb ‘‘to twine’”’ should 
not be used for structure description (substituting for the noun s/rand, the 
Stage II element) since it already has a well-established, common usage in 
anthropology (e.g., Mason 1904: 231 f.). The noun ‘wine used in a qualitative 
sense will not be confused with the process of “twining.’”? The vague term 
“ply,” which may be used to refer to a yarn, a strand, etc., is avoided. Struc- 
tural and qualitative terms should be clearly distinguished. 

Terms and practices recommended here do not conform to the definitions 
used by the American Society for Testing Materials, which are designed for 
special use in modern industry. Strict conformity to A.S.T.M. usages would 
introduce complexities unnecessary for our purposes, and in some cases would 
imply functional interpretations we are usually not in a position to make. The 
hierarchic system and terminology used here were adapted for anthropo- 
logical usage from cordage handbooks and other references. The system has 
been used in a few archeological reports. 

The importance of a hierarchic system lies partly in that it leads one to 
describe such details as twist direction, degree of twist, and thickness for each 
component unit in a piece of cordage, and not just for the finished product. 
This is necessary for comparative purposes and for proper evaluation of the 
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craftsmanship. For example, in most primitive cordage I am familar with, each 
successive stage in the hierarchy is usually twisted in a direction opposite the 
preceding component: S-yarns are twisted into Z-strands, and so on. This 
is usually done to prevent untwisting, since the friction caused by the tendency 
of yarns and strand to untwist in opposite directions holds the strand together 
firmly. Exceptions to this rule may perhaps be due to carelessness in manu- 
facture, but in some cases they may be intentional in order to attain a specific 
cordage characteristic. As another example, it is often important to know the 
direction of yarn or Stage I twist; in some cases this may be a persistent cul- 
tural tradition that is not consciously directed, in other cases the cord makers 
may purposely follow or counteract the twist inclinations of the fiber itself. If 
only the final appearance of compound cordage is described, significant data 
may be lost. 

KeitH A. Dixon 

Los Angeles, California 
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Book Reviews 


PRIMITIVE ART 


The Voices of Silence. ANDRE MALRAvx. Translated by Stuart Gilbert. Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1953. 653 pp., 15 plates in color, 419 photographic illustrations in 
text. $25.00. 


Reviewed by A. L. KRoeBer, University of California, Berkeley 


This is not a history of art, but a work on the sculptor’s and painter’s arts of the 
world by a passionate art lover. The organization is by ideas; the illustrations are 
diawn from all peoples, countries, and times. Each picture is placed within a page or 
two of its discussion in the text. As an idea develops, the places and periods of its 
illustrations wander. The coherence is an inward one, not one of objective order. 

Malraux starts from the premise that with the broadening of our knowledge of 
the world, and especially by the aid of archeology and photography, the many visual 
arts developed by the human race in its history are now mainly known and accessible. 
They are as it were in one grand museum without walls—the museum of our cogni- 
zance. 

Further, they are known to many creative artists, and will be known to more, and 
will influence them. In other words, the situation no longer exists which has charac- 
terized the appearance of most arts heretofore, namely of growing up insulated, in 
regional solitude and self-sufficiency. From now on, the history of human visual art 
will be of a new order. 

Another idea Malraux develops is that while painting and sculpture do represent 
objects, the artist, contrary to legend and public opinion, develops his work out of his 
ability to see—not nature, but his predecessors, and to transcend them. Style is thus 
a social phenomenon, an interrelation of men through their works. 

At the same time Malraux claims unlimited individuality for the great artist. 
While he must start from predecessors, he must also overcome them. The cardinal sin 
is to retain remnants of derivativity; greatness is complete independence of personality. 
Throughout, his ratings favor the artists who were in revolt. He has much less value 
for achieved serenity. 

The coverage is more thoroughly catholic than in any previous book. Thus suc- 
cessive illustrations pass from Picasso to Sumer to Ivory Coast to Kwakiutl; from 
Sudanese Dogon to New Ireland to Cézanne to del Piombo; from Rembrandt to 
Khmer to Proto-Etruscan to Cham and Harappa. The thread of connection is in 
ideas expressing to the full the author’s personality. This, coupled with absence of 
index of both text and figures, does sometimes inconvenience the personality of the 
reader. If he wants to know what Malraux says about Cham art, or to find again the 
photograph of the Cham statue, he has to read through 419 captions in the terminal 
list of illustrations. 

Malraux’s book is of intrinsic importance: he is self-centered, but has brilliance 
and imagination. The work is likely to be of even more significance as a landmark 
in the wider understanding of art. It is printed in France by superb heliogravure, and 
Malraux’s choice of illustrations is original and exciting. 
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The Social History of Art. ARNOLD Hauser. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 2 
vols. xxi, ix, 1022 pp. 145 illus. $15.00. 


The Grass Roots of Art; Lectures on the Social Aspects of Art in an Industrial A ge. 
HeRBERT READ. (Problems of Contemporary Art, No. 2). New York: George 
Wittenborn, 1955. 160 pp., 27 illus. $2.50. 


Reviewed by RAYMOND Firtu, London School of Economics and Political Science 


The problem of the relation of art and artists to the character of their society is a 
significant though difficult one for anthropologists. How far does an artist express 
social forms and ideas in his work? How far is he committed to such social expression 
and how far should he be committed? How far does he realize any commitment? What 
in his status in society, and how far is it governed by social factors outside his control? 
lhese are questions to which the authors of these books give serious attention, though 
their answers take very different shape. So, while they deal only very incidentally 
with primitive art, both are worthy of our consideration because of their genetal 
interest to our subject. 

Hauser’s volumes are massive and rich in material and comment. To some extent 
they belie their title. The arts examined are primarily architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and literature; there is relatively little discussion of music and none of dancing. After 
a brief and highly generalized chapter on “prehistoric times,” there is a chapter on 
‘“‘ancient-oriental urban cultures” devoted mainly to Egypt, with short sections on 
Crete (4 pp.) and Mesopotamia (2 pp.), followed by a chapter on the arts of Greece 
and Rome. The work then continues as a history of Western art. There is only a single 
reference to Arab art, in poetry, and none to the arts of India, China, or Japan, let 
alone those of Africa or Oceania. 

The author’s main theme is that art form and content, as well as the position of 
the artist, are a direct expression of the form of the economy and of the social] system 
especially the class system—associated therewith. There are many fields of his enquiry 
in which a very plausible case can be made out for this thesis, at least in general terms. 
But while his detailed treatment is elaborate, well documented, and stimulating, his 
summary generalizations are often not convincing. His treatment of the prehistoric 
material is definitely unsatisfactory. He states that the surviving works of prehistoric 
art are of exceptional importance to the sociology of art because they allow us to see 
the relations between social patterns and art forms more clearly than in later times. 
But the difficulty is that our evidence about these social patterns is so scanty, and the 
author apparently does not realize this. Paleolithic art, we are told, was produced 
by primitive hunters living on an unproductive parasitic economic level—by men 
who believed in no gods, in no world and life beyond death. It was an age of “purely 
practical life.’ Art was only a means of procuring food, the instrument of a magical 
technique, a magic which knew no prayers, revered no sacred powers, a technique 
without mystery in which the pictures were “a trap.” “The Paleolithic hunter and 
painter thought he was in possession of the thing itself in the picture, thought he had 
acquired power over the object in the portrayal of the object. He believed the real 
animal actually suffered the killing of the animal portrayed in the picture . . .”’ (pp. 
25-6). Hence, any expression of paleolithic art in terms of expressive or decorative 
form is untenable, the author thinks. This may be so, but it is highly speculative. 
Again, the author argues that no art change took place until the transition from the 
Old to the New Stone Age. By contrast, we then have symbols, not representations of 
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nature; religious rites and worship instead of magic and sorcery. Change in art stvle 
was determined by the transition from the parasitic, purely consumptive, hunting 
economy to the constructive productive agricultural pastoral economy, and by re- 
placement of the monistic, magic-ridden conceptions of the world with the dualistic 
philosophy of animism—dependent on the new type of economy. Hence, the dynamic 
anarchistic outlook of the hunters, with its expanding art treatment, gave way to the 
static, traditionalistic outlook of the peasantry, with its conventional, invariable 
geometric art forms. 

This conventional contrast and schismatization is punctuated by various other 
statements which anthropologists are likely to query—such as “‘The painters of the 
Paleolithic age were still able to see delicate shades with the naked eve which modern 
man is able to discover only with the help of complicated scientific instruments” 
(page 25). 

However, when he passes to his proper field, the history of later Western art, the 
author commands our closer attention. In terms of his historical materialism he still 
draws very boldly the main lines of his sketch. It is easy to pick out instances of gen- 
eralizations which arouse criticism. He argues that Carolingian art objects, whether 
paintings, carvings or metal works, are all comparatively small in size, because of 
the quasi-nomadic character of the I’*e of the time. Nomadic peoples never have any 
monumental art but produce small, portable decorative objects. The subordinate posi- 
tion of cities, and the constant shifting of the royal residence in this period make more 
intelligible, if it does not completely explain, the Carolingian preference for small- 
scale art work. But this psychology of the camp seems inadequate when any compara- 
tive test is rigorously applied. Again, the author hoids in a discussion of the Council 
of Trent and its prudery, “It is well known that cultures based on aristocracy or 
other-worldly values are adverse to representations of the nude” (p. 377). What about 
Maori and much other primitive art? Or again, the psychological approach in the 
secular middle-class literature of the later middle ages, with its spicy, coarse natural- 
ism, is held to be more than anything else a product of urban life and commercialism. 
“But the real incentive of psychological observation comes from the fact that knowledge 
of human nature, the correct psychological assessment of one’s business partner, is 
among the most essential requisites of the merchant” (p. 262). But surely close assess- 
ment of human nature has many contexts other than that of the market. 

But such bare citations do not do justice either to the general design of the book 
or to its many perceptive insights. It needs both economic historian and art historian 
to give it adequate review. To an anthropoligist it has value if only because of the 
firmness with which it points him toward economic factors in his interpretations of 
art. 

Herbert Read’s book, though short, is equally trenchant but from another stand- 
point. From the point of view of theory it is in many ways much more suggestive. 
lhe treatment is more general in its coverage, more abstract and more flexible in its 
arguments. In his handling of formal concepts such as civilization, society and culture, 
the author is unorthodox from the anthropological point of view. But his treatment 
has a freshness and informality which repays study. His main argument is that culture, 
difficult to define, has certain tangible assets illustrated by great literature, great 
music, etc., and that these are somehow related to smallness of community and minor- 
ity (in any modern society) of people responsible. He rejects the view that art and 
the artist are thrown up, as it were, by states of society as a direct expression of econom- 
ic and social structures. He lays great emphasis on the unity of a society and he asso- 
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ciates decay in art style with loss of this unity. As an educational process he stresses 
integration of physical skills with development of personal taste and style, and he 
discusses changes in the form of society needed to attain this. To him the artist is as 
often concerned with challenging the forms of society as reflecting them. Moreover, 
he rejects the notion that the artist must necessarily have a moral commitment to 
society, and in a chapter headed “The Irrelevance of Realism” he castigates both 
Tolstoy and the modern communists. Read is deeply concerned with art and modern 
civilization, the future of which he anticipates with no pleasure. Though his generaliza- 
tions are provocative and some of his remedies may seem Utopian, the book should 
be read by anyone concerned with the sociology of art. 


Primitive Art. ERWIN O. CHRISTENSEN. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, A Studio 
Publication, 1955. 384 pp., 348 plates, 49 Figs., 6 maps. $15.00. 


Reviewed by THEODORE STERN, University of Oregon 


In this sumptuous volume, Erwin O. Christensen, Curator of Decorative Arts in 
the National Gallery of Art, undertakes a survey of the art of the primitive world, 
treated for the purpose as six provinces (“art regions’’), comprising Africa, Alaska and 
the Pacific Northwest Coast, the remainder of North America, Mexico and the Andes, 
the South Seas and Australia, and the cave art of Paleolithic Eurafrica and its suc- 
cessors. Mainland Asia is not represented. For each province, introductory sections 
seek to provide relevant cultural, historical, and psychological data, after which the 
author turns to a characterization of regional styles and a description of individual 
objects. 

Physically, it is a handsome work. The format is excellent, the print large and clear, 
and the typography almost impeccable. Both plates and figures in the text are in- 
telligently selected, profuse in number, and well displayed. Some of the former reveal 
details not apparent in previous reproductions of the same objects. Exception may 
be taken to the position of two objects (Figs. 81, 174), which seemingly have been 
subordinated to the dictates of page lay-out. A third (Fig: 257) has been inverted. 
Although subject size has been indicated in most instances, it is lacking for a number 
of plates. On the whole, however, the illustrations, which must provide the core of 
such a survey, constitute one of its most satisfying features. 

The limitations of space must impose certain compromises upon a work of this 
nature. Other qualities may derive from the circumstance that it addresses itself to 
the general reader. Still others may be a consequence of the academic and museum 
background of Christensen himself. Save for cave paintings and petroglyphs, the 
universe of analysis is restricted to those portable objects now lodged in museums and 
private collections. From among them, the author has selected certain classes of 
objects—in general, those recognized in the past as outstanding—for stylistic treat- 
ment. Africa, for example, is represented chiefly by sculpture, following the local 
style areas set forth by Wingert in his Sculpture of Negro Africa; and a similar selec- 
tivity has governed the handling of other provinces. In consequence, the full range of 
esthetic enterprise within a given culture is rarely examined as an entity, and it 
becomes difficult for the reader to judge the culture-wide pervasiveness of the styles 
examined. On the other hand, a sound balance has been preserved in techniques and 
regions represented. In omitting architecture as a subject of study, Christensen may 
well be justified; yet it must be observed that its exclusion hampers his treatment o! 
Mesoamerican and Andean art forms, for many of which it provides the immediate 
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setting. Malraux has set forth succinctly the perils in an art of fragments; and distor- 
tion is no less a danger when the objects, though themselves entire, have been broken 
from their context. 

The author competently surveys the literature on the art of the cultures he treats, 
albeit not exhaustively, since such works as Marcel Griaule’s Masques dogons and 
Lila M. O’Neale’s Yurok-Karok Basket Weavers are missing. His address within the 
field of art is unfortunately not matched by his grasp of the cultures involved: when 
he describes them, the demands of brevity often lead him into overcondensation and 
an itemization that sometimes smacks of the “inventory ethnography” of bygone days. 
At times his accounts are further marred by misstatements and unwarranted gen- 
eralizations. It is, for example, inaccurate to characterize the Hawaiian religious revolt 
(p. 282) as the uprising of a “suppressed population . . . against the chiefs and priests”’; 
and the judgment (p. 203) that a well-known Totonac profile “|suggests] vaguely a 
Spanish warrior portrayed in native style” would seem to stem from a lack of aware- 
ness of the presence of bearded deities in Mesoamerican iconography. General state- 
ments are sometimes deplorably sweeping. “Here as elsewhere,’ runs one example 
(p. 158), “topography and climate determined culture and affected the arts only 
incidentally.” ‘The religion of the South Sea islanders,” details another (p. 267), 
“shows some of the same ideas found in other primitive cultures, such as veneration 
of sun and moon, ancestor worship, a belief in magic and spirits, totemism and even 
monotheism.” 

Despite redeeming sections on the artist in Africa and the Pueblos and upon con- 
temporary art movements in Africa and North America, it is evident that the delinea- 
tion of cultural setting is the weakest section of the survey. This shortcoming is made 
the more conspicuous by occasional efforts to abridge symbolic content by a direct 
psychological insight into the purported attitude of the primitive. The approach, which 
has strong overtones of Lévy-Bruhl (p. 8), is speculative; too often it ignores the 
relevant cultural data (thus pp. 70-72) and fails to advance our understanding of 
the art. It is particularly regrettable to encounter these deficiencies, since Christensen, 
in his Index of American Design, earlier gave promise of arriving at a description of 
art within context. 

The author fares better in the esthetic appraisal of the various art provinces. He 
is at his best when analyzing Maya sculpture—where, to be sure, he has Proskouriakoff 
as an able guide—and the Franco-Cantabrian cave art, the media of which render them 
perhaps most easily evaluated in terms provided by his own training. On the other 
hand, where symbolic content overshadows formal order in importance, Christensen 
tends to abandon objective appraisal, not for an evaluation of the referential qualities 
of the piece, but for an impressionistic statement of his own reaction (e.g. p. 24). 
While there are a number of able statements of provincial and local style characteris- 
tics, much space is given to extended description of individual items. A better balance 
might have been secured had the Jatter been marshalled up simply to illustrate features 
of the style under discussion. Less preoccupation with the particular might have 
enabled the author to devote adequate space to the dissected (“‘split”’) presentation in 
Northwest Coast art, which here is either badly obscured (p. 73) or omitted altogether. 
The entire effect tends to be somewhat disjunctive, since, save for a three-page intro- 
duction, Christensen makes no attempt to tie together the individual provincial de- 
scriptions. Instead of the rigorous stylistic comparison he is qualified to undertake, 
he thus has provided no more than an appreciative tour, attractively rendered, but 
of uneven quality. 
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Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art. HENRI BreutL. Transl. by Mary E. Boy ie. 
Realized by FERNAND WINDELs. Montignac, Dordogne: Centre d’Etudes et de 
Documentation Préhistoriques. 413 pp., 531 figs. $20.00. 


Reviewed by M. H. Levine, Harvard University 


The Abbé Breuil has spent more time face to face with European cave art than 
any man alive. In this volume he takes us on a tour of 90 caves and rock shelters in 
France and Spain, and two in Italy. Here too we have the most recent version of his 
hypothesis about the course of art history in Western Europe during the Upper Paleo- 
lithic. 

The book is limited to wall art: paintings, engravings, and bas-reliefs. Of the 531 
illustrations, almost 300 are photographs; and many of the more than 200 sketches 
are by Breuil. They were selected by Windels, who produced the book; their quality 
is adequate for a kaleidoscopic survey of this kind, though hardly comparable in 
sheer clarity to those in the Skira volume on Lascaux. Preceding the cave-by-cave 
canvass are nine short essays which deal with topics such as the origin of art, the 
geographical distribution of the decorated caves, their antiquity, the chronology and 
evolution of mural art, cultural phases of the Upper Paleolithic, the fauna represented 
in the art, and the tools and techniques used by the ancient artists in engraving or 
incising and in painting. It seems perfectly obvious that, whatever its limitations, this 
volume is a most useful introduction to the field and, from the point of view of pro- 
fessionals, a welcome summary of the mature conclusions of the most eminent scholar 
in the field of Western European prehistoric art. 

In its main outlines, Breuil’s sequential ordering of the art history of the Upper 
Paleolithic is about 50 years old. He stated it as early as 1906 and again in 1932 and 
1934, and published it in definitive form in 1935 in the volume on Altamira which he 
wrote with Obermaier. This scheme has endured with only minor revision up to the 
present. Without Breuil’s qualities as a scholar and his vast experience in the art and 
archeology of this place and period, it would have been impossible to make even the 
most tentative hypothesis about the course of art history here. In one introductory 
section, he enumerates the array of analytic techniques developed to solve the difficult 
problem of placing wall art in a time and culture context: the kind of animals repre- 
sented, exploitation of stratified cultural sequences within the caves in cases where 
they rise above the baseline of the decoration, stylistic comparison with portable art 
whose context is established, use of fallen sections of decorated walls located in a 
sequence of cultural deposits, skillful “peeling off” of superimposed engravings and 
paintings—all of these are helpful to a greater or lesser extent. But only Pair-non-Pair 
(Gironde), Gargas (Hautes Pyrénées), and, more recently, the Abris Blanchard and 
Labattut at Sergeac in the Dordogne, have provided really firm evidence. 

Breuil has divided the art history of the Upper Paleolithic of Western Europe int: 
two great cycles, the Aurignacian-Périgordian and the Solutréo-Magdalenian. In the 
former, there is a progression from positive and negative hand prints and the exuberant 
‘macaroni’ drawings, dug into soft clay surfaces with the finger or with hafted animal 
teeth, to the grandiose frescoes of Lascaux. The latter cycle culminates in the elaborate 
polychrome animal portraits exemplified at Altamira and Font-de-Gaume. These 
are assigned to the ultimate subdivision of the Upper Paleolithic, Magdalenian 6. 

One can quarrel with this scheme in detail. Lascaux, for example, is assigned to 
the Périgordian because Breuil assumes that the depiction of animals in profile, but 
with horns and the cloven hooves of grazing animals twisted to confront the viewer 
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head on, is a sign of ineptness. Although it is difficult to accept the view that the 
history of Upper Paleolithic art is one of consistent “improvement”’ in the direction 
of the Renaissance ideal of perspective, there is some evidence in the archeology of 
the Abris Blanchard and Labattut that bichrome painting and perspective tordue are 
at home in the earlier horizons of the Upper Paleolithic. But this does not mean that 
the style was confined to the first cycle; and other evidence confuses the issue further. 
There is a radiocarbon date of about 13,500 B.C. for an occupation level at Lascaux 
(in Libby’s Radiocarbon Dating, 1955)—and this suggests an early Magdalenian occu- 
pation for Lascaux. And in the Aurignacian levels at Abri Labattut are black line 
drawings which, but for twisted perspective, resemble art that Breuil has assigned to 
the Magdalenian. Another example of contradictory detail is Breuil’s insistence that 
the Altamira polychromes are Magdalenian 6, despite his own assertion that the 
entrance to the cave was blocked by a rockfall, and the occupation therefore ended, 
in Magdalenian 5. 

These apparent difficulties do not refute Breuil’s arrangement of Upper Paleolithic 
art history. They do, however, call attention to the need for serious work aimed at 
developing a firmer, more public kind of evidence for this scheme or some modification 
of it. The need has been intensified in recent years, not only because of new and con- 
fusing evidence but because of a new direction to our interest in primitive and pre- 
historic art. 

Students of primitive art have come to believe that this realm of expressive be- 
havior provides another avenue to the values of the culture or the cultural ways of 
apprehending reality. This relatively new emphasis in the anthropological study of art 
has opened our eyes to yet another fascinating possibility, namely, the use of prehistoric 
art as documents from which we may someday be able to derive a plausible idea of the 
ideological culture of peoples dead and gone. 

Projecting this possibility on the study of Upper Paleolithic art, it is manifest that 
any such reconstruction will have to be securely founded on (1) a division of Upper 
Paleolithic art into entities for which we can make some claim of historic reality, and 
(2) a sequence of these entities for which we likewise have some assurance of historical 
validity. In this light, the proposed sequence by Breuil needs first to be shored up with 
more archeological evidence. Then, it must be refined into smaller units of higher 
historical probability than the two cycles spanning, by the most compacted estimates, 
at least 20,000 years. 

These objectives are a long way from realization. More likely than not they will 
only be achieved through the synthesis of many more modest research enterprises. 
Meanwhile, anyone who has a healthy sense of the marvelous about prehistoric art 
in this part of Europe, and who is excited by the prospect of finding out something 
about how its makers ordered their encounter with reality, could make no better 
start on his explorations than with a command of the contents of this volume. 


Lascaux, or the Birth of Art. GEORGES BATAILLE. Transl. by AUSTRYN WAINHOUSE. 
New York: Skira, Inc., 1955. 151 pp., 68 color plates, 4 plans, two maps, 1 table. 
$12.50. 

Reviewed by M. H. Levine, Harvard University 


Lascaux may not be the birthplace of art, as implied by the title of this volume, 
but Skira has nonetheless added handsomely to the popular literature about this 
impressive French Upper Paleolithic locality. 

The book was produced for the intelligent layman, for an audience interested in both 
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art and prehistory from a humanistic point of view. It is therefore to the credit of 
the author and the publisher that they have sought to enhance the evident esthetic 
qualities of the art, and to nourish the natural wonderment at its very existence in 
this early time by providing the kind of information that archeologists and anthropolo- 
gists consider relevant: diagrams, illustrated references, bibliography, and some descrip- 
tion of the context in which the art occurs. From the point of view of the serious 
student, such shortcomings as derive from planning this book for laymen are offset 
by the excellent reproductions and by the attempt in the text to deal with a fuller 
range of questions than we ordinarily encounter in the professional literature. 

However, before discussing these matters, here is a brief summary of what is 
found in the book. Most of the 68 color plates are individual portraits selected from 
this prehistoric carnival of the animals; but there are general views of certain portions 
of the cave and details from some of the paintings as well. The photography is un- 
usually crisp in outline, which more than makes up for the golden umber cast that 
pervades much of the color rendition. 

A few line drawings (after Breuil) illustrate some of the text references to art 
from other caves. Location of the paintings is shown on ground plans of the cave 
as a whole and of some of the principal sections. Toward the end of the book, there is a 
short bibliography on Lascaux and a tentative chronological synthesis which ties in 
geology, cultural periods, the various industries, principal human fossil finds, and 
a few art sites. 

The author is a writer who suggested the project to Skira. He says that his text 
is based on standard references and interviews with archeologists, principally Breuil. 
A number of items are open to criticism. For example, his conception of Lascaux as 
coeval with the birth of art is based on Breuil’s assignment of this art to the earlier of 
the two Upper Paleolithic art cycles, the Aurignacian-Périgordian. But even Breuil 
does not imply that these grandiose murals are any kind of beginning; and, in any 
event, Breuil’s placement is not established beyond argument. 

Other statements that will pique the professional student are: ‘“Tool-making was 
the invention of Homo faber—of him who, while no longer an animal, was not yet 
fully a man. That sufficiently well describes Neanderthal man.” Also, the idea that 
Homo sapiens first appeared in the Upper Paleolithic, and so on. But these debatable 
points are less noteworthy than the range of questions with which M. Bataille deals; in 
my view, it is this range that is significant for anthropologists. Aside from describing 
and classifying the art and detailing background data, the text addresses itself to 
broader questions: ‘The Part Genius Played,” “When Man First Began to Play,” 
“Man Achieves Awareness of Death and Therewith Wraps it in Prohibitions,” ‘“The 
Animals and their Men,” “Hunting, Work and the Birth of a Supernatural World,” 
and so on. These are questions which have yet to be dealt with systematically in 
connection with prehistoric art. Although the literature is sprinkled with explanations 
of such matters, they are inevitably casual. Here the questions are taken more seriously. 
Although the discussion is still not directly useful to the student of man, its emphasis 
does convey the thought that preoccupation with description and classification, while 
productive of “safer” results, is avoiding issues of ultimate importance. Therefore, 
avoidance will not do away with attempts to meet these issues; it will only guarantee 
that these attempts will be impressionistic and the results useless. 

In an article entitled, ““Old-World Paleolithic Archaeology,” in the Bulletin of the 
Geological Society of America (Sept., 1949), Movius points out that “tools themselves 
are... documents of human experience,’ and says further that “prehistoric archae- 
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ology is a social science, a specialized subdivision of cultural anthropology.” If tools 
refer to human experience, the artifacts which we call art have an even more profound 
cultural and human reference. And the concept of prehistoric archeology as prehistoric 
cultural anthropology suggests that we can and should use the techniques and in- 
formation of our discipline to make plausible interpretations of art, interpretations 
that will face up to the kind of questions M. Bataille discusses. Anthropologists can 
add value to a pursuit of these problems by making use of comparative data, by estab- 
lishing fuller linkage between archeological and cultural reconstruction and, ultimately, 
by narrowing the range of interpretation for which we can assert plausibility. 


Folk Art of Primitive Peoples: Six Hundred Decorative Motifs in Color, Forming a Survey 
of the Applied Art of Africa, Asia, Australia and Oceania, North, Central and South 
America. HELMUTH TH. BosseRT. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, (1955). 40 pp., 
40 color plates. $12.50. 


Reviewed by H. D. Gunn, University of Connecticut 


This book is for practitioners of the ‘‘applied”’ arts. Its plates show 625 ornamented 
utensils, fabrics, and similar objects, exclusively. By not merely presenting a collection 
of ornamental motifs, but rather by illustrating various actual decorated artifacts, the 
first edition would appear to have initiated a now-familiar genre reflected in works such 
as The Index of American Design. The plates, representing mainly the great German 
ethnological collections of Berlin and Hamburg, are barely identified ethnographically ; 
there is no text, apart from a perfunctory introduction dating from the first edition. 
Yet the volume is indeed the most breathtakingly beautiful display of color and design 
this reviewer has seen in what is regarded normally as an anthropological field. 

The plates of this volume have now appeared in at least three editions in the 
English-speaking world: the first time, 32 years ago, in the volume called on its title- 
page Ornament in Applied Art and on its cover Weyhe’s Ornament (New York: FE. 
Weyhe, 1924); a dozen years later in Encyclopaedia of Ornament (London: Simpkin 
Marshall, Ltd., 1937); and in the present work. The earlier editions were larger than 
the present one, for they included also the mat-rials republished separately by Praeger 
in 1953 as Folk Art of Europe, along with others representing ancient ornament, pri- 
marily Mediterranean, comprising in all some 122 plates and “over 2,000 decorative 
motives.” Inexplicably, none of this history is recounted in the volume under review. 
Even well-preserved copies of the first edition appear to have deteriorated in 30 years, 
and the second was done largely in black-and-white. A new edition therefore seems to 
have everything to recommend it—given, of course, the unquestionable excellence of 
the artwork for the plates. 

“Folk art,” though embodied in the title, is nowhere explicitly defined. The defini- 
tion implicit in the subtitle and the plates seems a little ridiculous—namely, decora- 
tion applied to the surface of artifacts. In the case of representative objects, it would 
seem, the ornament must never enhance their realism; thus, a statue of a horse 
painted to look like a horse would not be folk art, nor, of course, would any unpainted 
statue of a horse. There is no doubt that Bossert has made an esthetically gratifying 
selection, but it is one that accords with no recognizable scientific principle: to all ap- 
pearances he has neither exhausted any particular category nor made a statistically 
sound selection. But then he does not pretend to have done these things. 

In short, the book makes no contribution to anthropological theory; the anthro- 
pologist turning its pages would be unlikely to allow his comments—apart from the 
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sort set down here—to be quoted seriously, or even to give voice to his bemusement. 
But the reviewer can imagine few more recreational treats for the tired anthropologist 
(or almost anyone else home from humdrum classes or the workaday world) than ten 
minutes or so sampling the delectable wares in Bossert’s cafeteria. 


Masks and Magic. OutvE RiLtEy. New York: Studio Publications and Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1955. v, 122 pp., frontispiece, 52 plates. $5.95. 


Reviewed by LucRETIA NEtson, University of California 


This book for the layman is composed of 24 pages of text concerning the nature, 
origin, and significance of masks, followed by 52 plates each accompanied by an ex- 
tended caption. It is primarily descriptive and does not attempt to contribute to theory. 

The plates are by far the best part of the book, especially the nine by Dr. Wolf 
Strache, chiefly of African masks in the Linden Museum, Stuttgart and the Rauten 
strauch-Joest Museum, Kéln. These show their subjects close at hand with a maximum 
of surface detail and a minimum of background. Though strong shadows are used to 
enhance emotional content, the results do not seem overdramatized nor obscured in 
form. 

On the page opposite each plate is an extended caption containing remarks on the 
visual composition of the mask and the culture to which it belongs. One wishes that, 
in discussing the composition and the emotional impression the masks convey to 
western eyes, less had been made of rather romantic, nonspecific descriptive epithets 
and more of what observable characteristics of line, color, and mass appear to give rise 
to these effects and why. 

There are some inaccuracies relating to culture, the most arresting being the iden- 
tification of Plate 4 as a monkey and a totemic animal of the Northwest Coast Indians. 
In early postcontact times these Indians may have seen an occasional mascot monkey 
on European ships, but their totemic animals were indigenous. The mask in question 
looks much more like a version of the mythical Cannibal. 

The text that precedes the plates purports to summarize the nature, origin, and sig- 
nificance of masks. Though several functions of masks are mentioned, their use as 
agents of social control is not included. Also, the impression is given that the use of 
masks simply for delight and amusement is a recent, perhaps exclusively civilized de- 
velopment. 

Uncertainty is evident on several points. For instance, there is some confusion in 
the author’s mind about the relation between Pueblo kachina spirits, their masked im- 
personators, and kachina dolls. She refers to the kachinas as ‘‘many little gods” (p. 13) 
and as “happy, dancing spirits” (p. 52) whereas some, as in the Zufi Shalako, are giant 
in size and others are malevolent in spirit. 

A number of statements seem arbitrary or at least in need of qualification; for 
example, ‘Of all primitive people the African felt most intensely the need to control 
the dark spirit forces of the terrifying dead” (p. 17); or, ““While costumes of one na- 
ture or another are invariably used to conceal or at least disguise the wearer, they are 
not truly part of the design of the mask.” 

The last four pages of the text are devoted to fragmentary remarks on nonprimi- 
tive masks, apparently in an effort to put primitive masks in some historic context. 
Instead, they add to the total impression that the text is a summary gleaned from 
summaries. Indeed, the majority of sources listed in the bibliography are laymen’s 
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picture books with brief texts such as Segy’s Africa Speaks and Inverarity’s Art of the 
Northwest Coast Indians. 

Finally, the author frequently refers to the works of J. G. Frazer, thus perhaps ac- 
counting for the overtone of 19th century ethnocentricity and patronage that one 
catches here and there in text and captions. It comes out quite clearly in the caption 
of the final plate (52), ‘‘This [modern carnival mask]—may be thought of as a symbol 
of man’s control of fear, of his triumph over doubt and distrust, of his final emergence 
from the dark and murky forests of suspicion and dread. Belief and trust in God have 
supplanted fear. For man the final triumph of faith is signal; for the mask the loss of 
magic is profound.”’ 


The Eagle, The Jaguar, and The Serpent. Indian Art of the Americas. North America: 
Alaska, Canada, and the United States. Micuet Covarrusias. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1954. xviii, 314 pp., 48 plates, 12 color plates, 112 figs. $15.00. 


Reviewed by A. H. Gayton, University of California (Berkeley) 


As the title of this book suggests, the contents begin with a wide panorama gradually 
diminishing to a final focus on the native art of North America. The Origins of the 
American Indian are discussed in Chapter I, the Basic Horizons for the History of Indian 
Art in Chapter IT, and the Techniques and Aesthetics of American Indian Art in Chap- 
ter III. The remainder of the book is devoted to North American Indian art which is 
taken up by culture areas: The Arctic, The Northwest Coast, The Far West, The South- 
west, The Eastern Woodlands, and The Plains. Abundantly interspersed throughout the 
text are beautifully precise pen drawings. Twelve paintings of selected objects from 
North America are less satisfactory. Their style is meticulously realistic, yet lacks the 
complete accuracy of hue, texture, translucency, density, and palpability that expert 
color-photography imparts. 

The contributions of archeology, dendrochronology, the Carbon 14 dating method, 
and documentary evidence (but no ethnography) to the establishment of a culture his- 
tory for native America are briefly touched upon. A discussion of the origins of the 
American Indians extensively reviews the schemes of “‘trans-Pacific influence” pro- 
pounded by Rivet, Gladwin, Eckholm, Heine-Geldern, and Heyerdahl. That of Heine- 
Geldern best satisfies the author, but all contribute to his views. This chapter is illus- 
trated with numerous comparisons of art motifs that Covarrubias believes are derived 
from extra-American sources, e.g., the “hocker” motif which he finds in China, Borneo, 
Brazil, Ecuador, Panama, Mexico, and the Northwest Coast; a “‘bilaterally-split motif” 
of China, Brazil, Mexico, the Northwest Coast; a “‘two-headed serpent motif” of China, 
Borneo, Peru, Mexico, the Northwest Coast. A long list of art traits common to the 
Old and New Worlds, ranging from the broad, simple class of basketry through to the 
specific, complex one of lacquering, bolsters his contention that American Indian arts 
are heavily infused with extraneous themes and techniques. The directions of these 
influences and intracontinental diffusions are summarized (pp. 65-72) and visually 
projected by arrows on a map of the Americas (Fig. 32). None of these generalized cul- 
tural connectives are new to Americanists, upon whose anthropological researches they 
ard founded, though the diffusion routes from the Pacific are accepted by few. 

The sequences of archeological history in South, Middle, and North America are 
reviewed in the next chapter and synchronized as a “hypothetical correlation” in a 
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chart (Fig. 33). No attempt is made to intercalate the crucial overseas influences; in- 
deed, this is the one chapter in which they are not mentioned. 

The long chapter on techniques is extensive but uneven. For example, six pages are 
devoted to the localized art of jade carving and only two to weaving, which is of pan- 
American importance. In attempting to review all the media of artistic expression in all 
the Americas explanations are bound to be either too explicit or too generalized; a 
whole book would be necessary to do them justice. However, the general reader for 
whom the book is primarily intended should be impressed with the wide range of tech- 
nical accomplishments of the American Indian. 

The art of the North American Indians is reached in the second half of the book. 
The reader is introduced to the mode of life of the producers of the arts characteristic 
of each culture area. Extra attention has been given to certain areas with archeological 
histories, such as the Arctic and the Southwest, which thus permit discussion of earlier 
art styles as well as historic and contemporary manifestations. As elsewhere in the book, 
black and white line drawings supplement the text. It is to this part of the book that 
the photographic plates pertain; these have the virtue of showing many objects here- 
tofore unpublished or existing in private collections unavailable for study. 

As is by now evident, this work deals with a vast array of fact: in time, in space, 
in cultures, and in art forms. There is no doubt of the sincere devotion of the author to 
his heroic task. And considering the proportions of the subject, its complexities and 
its illusive ramifications, the general exposition has been written with a remarkable 
degree of lucidity. The illustrative materials contribute much to the visual knowledge 
of the art of the Americas, especially North America. 

The usefulness of Covarrubias’ book to anthropology is impaired by its methodo- 
logical weaknesses. For example, he assumes that a single aspect of culture, in this 
case art forms, is sufficient to indicate historical connections between widely separated 
cultures. Thus: “However insufficient for over-all knowledge of American Indian 
culture the reliable archaeological data may be, enough artistic material is available 
to permit us to look into aboriginal American art and theorize about its significance, 
its probable evolution, and even its origins and to judge it from a stylistic point of 
view” (p. 7). By abstracting art from its cultural context, one can point out similarities 
of designs or techniques and conveniently ignore any dissimilarities of the remaining 
cultures. An example is Chitimacha basketry which resembles that of the Dyak and 
Arawak (p. 285), or Wasco baskets which are “strongly reminiscent’’ of those of 
South Pacific Islands (p. 186). 

Covarrubias’ criterion for the evolution of design is epitomized in Fig. 34, showing 
spiral motifs in North, Middle, and South American art as all derived from one of 
interlocked birds: “The interlocking spiral motif, a widespread motif originating in 
the Dniestro-Danubian Bronze Age, is found all over America, southeast Asia, and 
the Pacific. In both Java and America this motif seems to derive from stylized inter- 
locking bird motifs” (p. 35). No chronological or even localized seriation is offered for 
the seeming derivation. 

Finally, the general style of writing, however coherent, is permeated with an air 
of romanticism. Art forms are “mysteriously alike,” “strangely alike,”’ or ‘‘curiously 
alike,” and Carbon 14 dating is called an “almost incredible process” (p. 23). 

Those anthropologists who are not overly sensitive to the infringements of pro- 
fessional rules in historical reconstruction may find the work of piquant interest. 
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Ancient Arts of the Andes. WENDELL C. BENNETT. Introduction by RENE D’HARNON- 
court. New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1954. 188 pp., 6 color plates, 202 plates, 
4 maps. $6.50. 


32 Masterworks of Andean Art. Preface by RENE D’HARNONCOURT. New York: Museum 
of Modern Art, 1955. 32 figures. $0.95. 


Reviewed by HARRY TsCHOPIK, JR., American Museum of Natural History 


This catalog of the Museum of Modern Art’s magnificent Andean exhibition, 
which opened in New York in 1954, is not properly speaking a ‘‘catalog”’ at all. Instead, 
along with the supplement entitled 32 Masterworks of Andean Art, it represents a new 
and interesting approach to the treatment of primitive art that has gradually been 
evolved over a period of some fifteen years by René D’Harnoncourt, Director of the 
Museum of Modern Art, in collaboration with several anthropologists. 

In order to evaluate the merits of this approach, it will be necessary to digress 
briefly so that Ancient Arts of the Andes may be seen in proper perspective. Until 
quite recently, the great bulk of “primitive art’? has been housed in natural history 
museums. With a few notable exceptions, it is only within the past thirty-odd years 
that primitive material has been systematically sought after by art museums—in the 
United States, at least—and exhibited as fine art. The general acceptance of pre- 
Columbian material in art circles came even later, and it is noteworthy that the Muse- 
um of Modern Art’s exhibition in 1954 represents the first major showing of Andean 
art as art in this country. 

As a consequence of the historical development of museums and the material 
contained in them, two basic attitudes toward primitive art may be noted. By and 
large, anthropologists have tended to study the artistic productions of primitive 
people within the context of culture. When they have dealt with primitive art, it has 
been largely in terms of problems of process, style, technique, function, and the like. 
Art historians, bringing a different approach to the material, have been mainly con- 
cerned with the objects themselves, and have exhibited them as such. The chief interest 
of these students has been in the intrinsic esthetic value of the objects and the influence 
that they have exerted on contemporary art. Concern with the original cultural 
setting has usually been minimal. Both of these points of view, of course, are legitimate 
and valid, although vastly different. 

Until very recently the catalogs of the major exhibitions of primitive art in this 
country were merely that—catalogs, and nothing more. As such they furnished source 
material to students of art. Their chief value to students of anthropology and to the 
layman, however, was for the illustrations, not the texts. The format consisted of a 
perfunctory introduction, a list of the objects exhibited, and assorted photographic 
plates. 

Beginning with Indian Art of the United States (Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, 1941), the text (by Frederic H. Douglas and René D’Harnoncourt) becomes 
more meaningful. Stylistic areas are delineated, and the cultural context is sketched 
in. In Arts of the South Seas (Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1946), the text by 
Ralph Linton and Paul S. Wingert in collaboration with René D’Harnoncourt becomes 
even more substantial. 

In the case of the present catalog and its supplement, Bennett’s text is essentially 
a popular summary of Andean culture history from the anthropologist’s point of 
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view.* The art historian is apparent only in the selection and captioning of the objects 
illustrated, and these have been chosen—as is fitting and proper in an art exhibition 

from the point of view of their esthetic value as judged in terms of contemporary 
taste. As an approach to the presentation of primitive art, this attempt to wed two 
basic points of view is a new and significant trend in the eld. But it is a trernu not 
without its shortcomings because the premises underlying the two approaches are 


still poles apart. 

Where the text describes forms that are typical of a given period of Andean pre- 
history, the illustrations often depict examples that are rare or even unusual. Certain 
styles that are considered to have great artistic merit (Chavin-Cupisnique; Mochica; 
Paracas Necropolis; Tiahuanaco) are emphasized heavily in the illustration while 
others which apparently are thought to lack such merit (Recuay; Ica, Chancay), are 
not. Similarly, the single example of coastal architecture depicted (Sechin) is not only 
unusual; it is unique. While the great bulk of the text and illustrations deal with the 
central Andes, some objects from the northern and southern Andes are also included. 
In addition, a scattering of specimens from Costa Rica, Panama, and the Amazon 
Basin are shown on the theory;that these are closely linked to Andean influences 
(D’Harnoncourt’s introduction, p. 9). While these pieces are undeniably handsome, 
their significance for Andean culture history is far from clear. 

Ancient Arts of the Andes and its supplement are notable contributions to our 
knowledge of nuclear American culture. Many of the objects illustrated have never 
before been shown publicly, and are inaccessible to students. But in the last analysis 
it remains to be seen how far the divergent points of view of fine art and anthropology 
may be reconciled and integrated. 


Nord peruanische Keramik. KuTsCHER. (Monumenta Americana, I.) Berlin: 
Ibero-Amerikanische Bibliothek, 1954. 80 pp., 80 full page figures. DM 50. 


Reviewed by ROBERT STIGLER, Columbia University 


This large and handsome quarto volume is the first of a new series, Monumenta 
Americana, instituted by the Ibero-Amerikanische Bibliothek in Berlin for the purpose 
of making available unknown or inaccessible materials in the field of American arche- 
ology and art history. 

The title of the work is misleadingly broad, since Nordperuanische Keramik is 
devoted to the illustration of some 175 pottery designs restricted, with only four 
exceptions, to the Mochica period of the North Coast of Peru. A brief introduction 
and explanatory notes for each of the figures have been provided by Gerdt Kutscher, 
a well-known authority on Mochica art, but one who persists in calling the Mochica 
“Early Chimu,” a designation now defunct in much of the German literature and 
in all of the American, where it originated. 

The eighty pages of figures constituting the body of this volume are drawings made 
some fifty years ago by Wilhelm von den Steinen to accompany a paper projected, 
but apparently never written, by Eduard Seler. Despite the stated purpose of the 
new series, some of these drawings began appearing as long ago as 1912 as illustrations 
in other works than the one originally intended, and many have continued to be 


* Owing to Bennett’s untimely death while the manuscript was still in first draft, there are 
a number of errors both in the text and in the captions. For a critical appraisal from the point 
of view of factual content, see the review of these publications by Clifford Evans and Junius B 
Bird (American Antiquity, vol. 21:438-9, April, 1956). 
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published up to the present. For that matter, neither is there any dearth in general of 
illustrated Mochica pottery. Nevertheless, the drawings are beautifully reproduced 
here, and printed in dark reddish-brown ink on buff paper to approximate the effect 
of Mochica ceramic painting. 

The figures are arranged and described under several headings: The Environment 
(plants and animals), Hunting and War, Ceremonies, World of the Dead, Demons and 
Gods, and Mythical Scenes, a nonexhaustive series of categories of Mochica subjects 
which may represent some selection Seler had in mind. Kutscher’s almost exclusive 
interest in iconography is reflected in his accompanying text. His notes for the figures 
are purely descriptive of the motifs and scenes depicted; other data, such as vessel 
type and size, are given only cursorily or not at all. Whole vessels are seldom illustrated. 

In short, this volume has more value as an art book than an archeological work. 
The aims of the new series are very worthwhile, and the format and style admirable, 
but one wishes that subsequent volumes might consist of more cogent material. There 
are surely more inaccessible monumenta americana whose publication would better 
serve both the art historian and the archeologist. 

The text of Nordperuanische Keramik is bilingual, German and Spanish, through- 
out. 


Canadian Eskimo Art. Issued under the Authority of the Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 1955. 40 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by ERNA GUNTHER, University of Washington 


This very simply written and well illustrated booklet was produced to accompany 
the exhibition of Canadian Eskimo carvings that has been on tour in both the United 
States and Canada. Since 1949 the Canadian Handicrafts Guild has been sponsoring 
this work through the efforts of James Houston, the first person to bring this art to the 
attention of “the outside.”” The carvings come from Baffin Island and other points 
at the entrance of Hudson Bay and, while they carry on some of the traditions of the 
older styles of Eskimo art, they have a new character which is totally their own. Most 
pieces are carved of soapstone and follow the Eskimo tradition in being relatively small. 
If one has not seen the exhibition, however, their size cannot be gauged from the 
photographs. 

The subjects of the carvings are animals and humans. Both are put in more dra- 
matic poses than the older art showed. The style is one that can be appreciated by 
anyone who has followed the trends of modern sculpture. In spite of their small size, 
many convey an impression of massiveness. The sculptor is also concerned with the 
enclosure of space and the use of space in the figure in a way reminiscent of the work 
of Henry Moore. The majority of subjects are taken from scenes familiar to the artist, 
but the imagination of one is shown in a sculpture called “Birds in a Tree,” done by a 
man who has never seen a tree. As with much modern work done by people of anthro- 
pological interest, the anonimity of the artist in the primitive world has disappeared 
and the pieces are listed each with the name of its carver. 

Carving is still exclusively the work of men, so a few pages are devoted to the 
arts of women, namely skin sewing and basketry. In place of the geometric designs 
familiar in the skin mosaics of the western Eskimo, realistic designs of animals and 
people are stitched in black sealskin on bleached sealskin or caribou hide. 

In sponsoring this Eskimo art, the Canadian Handicrafts Guild and the Canadian 
government are making it possible for many more people to see the work of these fine 
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artists and are giving the Eskimo who are moving into a money economy another 
source of income. Beyond this, they are also creating a type of artist unknown in the 
older culture, a man with greater self-consciousness about his work, who is under 
pressure to produce. 


Art of the South Pacific Islands. PAut S. WiNGERT. New York: The Beechhurst Press, 
1953. 64 pp., 102 plates, 22 figs., 3 maps. $6.00. 


Oceanic Art. FREDERICH HEWICKER and HERBERT TISCHNER. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1954. 128 pp., 96 plates, end paper maps. $8.50. 
Reviewed by Ernest S. Dopce, Peabody Museum of Salem 


These two books have one common attribute which they share with most other 
modern works on primitive art: the plates are of more consequence than the text. 
In reality, they are picture books, with the text bearing little relation to the illustra- 
tions. 

Dr. Wingert’s book was originally published as the catalogue for a ‘‘Loan Exhibi- 
tion of the Art of the South Pacific Islands” held at the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum in San Francisco. A note to this effect on the back of the title page concludes 
that ‘““The book thus serves as a permanent record of one of the most comprehensive 
and remarkable exhibitions of its kind ever to be assembled.” As a catalogue to go 
with an exhibition, this work doubtless served its purpose well enough, for eighteen 
of its sixty-four pages are taken up with a list of the 348 objects borrowed from museums 
and individuals and assembled at the de Young Museum. Another fifteen pages are 
devoted to preliminary matter and bibliography, leaving thirty-one pages for an 
essay on the art of the Pacific region. This is scant space in which to discuss so broad 
a subject, and it seems to this reviewer that the work was hardly worth reissuing as 
a book after the close of the exhibition. 

The brevity of the text is no doubt one reason why it is filled with many ill-con- 
sidered generalizations. For example, the very first sentence, “In the vast expanses of 
the South Pacific, mankind, living on a comparatively primitive level, has developed 
many amazingly varied and rich cultures,” is somewhat self-contradictory. I suspect 
that some physical anthropologists would question the statement that “‘The inter- 
mixture of the Indonesian with the Papuans gave rise to a Negroid group speaking 
Malayo-Polynesian who moved eastwards and became the most numerous group 
in Melanesia.”” Remarks occasionally border on the over-cautious. “Of the numerous 
cultures developed in Melanesia some are related, but many are very different in 
character,”’ is delightfully indefinite. Sometimes the statements are inaccurate, as 
for instance, the one telling us that all of the Micronesian Islands “‘are widely scattered, 
small, flat coral atolls.”” Again, we are told that the heads around the pommels of 
Austral Islands paddles are “spherical triangles” in shape. This is a perfectly good 
mathematical and navigational term, but questionable in its present application. We 
also learn that Marquesan clubs “were stained a dark black.”’ One coincidence of 
text and figure is rather comical. On page 43 it is stated, “The most distinctive part 
of the human figure is the head with its expressive individualized facial features.” 
The adjoining sketch shows a carved wooden figure standing on its hands with no head 


whatsoever. 

There also is a tendency to ascribe certain motives to native artists which would 
seem rather doubtful. For instance, how can the author know that “From his knowledge 
of life the Oceanic artist understood the value of continuous curving surfaces and 
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flowing outline patterns inherent in the human figure. By enlarging the forms and 
accenting the separation of parts the figure could be expressed as an assemblage of 
forms.”” How can he possibly know, too, that “Finally, the artist recognized that 
through the emphasis of free or negative spaces between the parts of the figure space 
could be made a positive aesthetic and expressive force, since it would stress the form 
pattern by reference to its obverse, empty space.” 

The plates, technically good if photographically uninspired, are of value as they 
put on record some important specimens, mostly sculpture. The twenty-two figures in 
the page margins are poorly drawn and have no value beyond decorating the book. 
The three maps are adequate. 

Oceanic Art is a rather similar book but was not written as an exhibition catalogue. 
Neither does it pretend to cover as large an area, being restricted to Polynesia, Mela- 
nesia and Micronesia. It is appropriate that the photographer is given the position of 
senior author on the title page. His pictures, reproduced on ninety-six plates, are 
superb and far superior to those in the Wingert book. However, the text in Oceanic 
Art bears very little relationship to the plates, and it is even skimpier, though better 
written, than the other volume. Tischner describes briefly several of the principal 
art styles, mostly in Melanesia, and then devotes considerable space to the relationship 
between religion and art in the Pacific. 

Both of these books are devoted almost exclusively to woodcarving and some 
stone sculpture. Most of the illustrations are of masks and human figures. Other 
extensive art mediums found in the areas, such as tapa cloth, fabrics, gourds, shell, 
and ivory, are barely mentioned, if at all. There is no attempt at discussing relation- 
ships between styles, island groups, or areas. In short, they are selections of good pic- 
tures with elementary and superficial texts. 

Like some other recent works on primitive art, these twe books are presumptuous 
in title. Books on this subject, regardless of geographical area, are never as all-inclusive 
as their titles would lead one to believe. The plates in works of this kind have some 
reference value, but the books are probably more useful and amusing to the dilettante 
and interior decorator than to the scholar. 


African Art. WERNER SCHMALENBACH. Translated by Giryn T. HuGHes. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1954. 175 pp., 16 color plates, 131 black and white plates, 1 map. 
$12.50. 


Reviewed by A. L. KRoeBer, University of California, Berkeley 


The fext of this book is a hybrid of three or four components: ethnography, art 
analysis, religious functioning, and speculation. There is nothing to indicate what the 
author is professionally, or what else he has produced. The volume was “first published 
in the English language in 1954”; but the publishers have not committed themselves 
on whether the German original has or has not been issued. 

The 132 black and white and 16 color plates, all photographic, run from 3 to 10 
inches high, and are excellently if not superbly printed. There are some famous old 
stand-bys, but mostly the photographs are new and done in modern lighting. The 
photographers are listed, as well as museums and owners. Tribal provenance is indi- 
cated on captions, and pieces from each tribe are ordinarily grouped together, in 
geographical progression from northwest to southeast. A simple but adequate map 
shows the position of nearly all tribes. Unfortunately, the remarkable seated bronze 
from Tada, Nigeria (fig. 9), seems not to be referred to in the text. 
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The text has been written with sufficient general knowledge of African ethnography 
but generalized so as hardly to satisfy most anthropologists. There are nearly 30 
pages on hunting, farming, pastoral, and (esthetically) high cultures. This part con 
tains speculative generalization. Something over 40 pages (40-48, 99-133) deal with 
aspects of religion in an old-fashioned generalizing way with pointing out of th: 
meaning of practices, or their origin, or “natural connections,” interspersed with 
esthetic matters such as size of statuettes, influence on them of the tree trunk, th 
question of true portraiture. 

There are several sections outrightly esthetic (Function of Art, Material and 
Technique, pp. 61-88; Individual Figure and Group, Relief, the Mask, Everyday 
Objects, Ornamentation, Style and Expression, pp. 134-172). Tribal styles (Art b 
Tribes, pp. 89-92) are essentially side-stepped on the ground that these are what is 
primarily considered in most other books on African art. A tribal list is given, but 
grouped by political areas rather than by actual styles. The reviewer admits the strong 
bonds that tie together all African sculpture—which basically is almost certainly a 
single historic growth. Perhaps it is only the connoisseur and the ethnographer who 
would be seriously interested in groupings and idiosyncrasies of tribal style. But 
even if so, a vigorous esthetic characterization of pan-Negro sculptural style would 
have been in order and of interest; but vigor is hardly one of Schmalenbach’s qualities 
What can one do with such vagueness as: “Negro sculpture is never organic .. . . There 
is no power active in it, bracing it, flowing through it” (p. 168); or: ‘““Negro sculpture 
lis] an all the more suggestive medium for living natural forces, a form in which actual! 
souls and spirits and daemons manifest themselves... [a Negro carving in one’s 
room is] not a sculpture that calmly adorns the chamber, but a living natural being 
which shares [one’s] society” (p. 172). 

This is in no sense a bad book. The pictures are good and the text is not unsound 
or erroneous: but it is disappointing in being more timid and insecure in its reactions 
than it need have been. 


Tribal Crafts of Uganda. MARGARET TROWELL and K. P. WacHsMANN. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. xxi, 423 pp., 19 plates, 96 drawings, 9 tables, 1 
map. $7.20. 

Reviewed by H. D. GuNN, University of Connecticul 


This is a book of classic stature conceived in classic form. Despite a rather archaic 
flavor (for in spirit it is very close to Schweinfurth’s Artes Africanae), its very compre 
hensiveness makes it unlikely that it will soon be replaced by any work anthropolog 
ically more progressive. Therefore, looking not vainly ahead, we must recognize it as 
a work of great value where the fields of “‘material culture” and technology, art and 
music overlap. As the book falls into two distinct parts, these may be dealt with 
separately. 

Part I, by Mrs. Trowell, Head of the School of Art at Makerere College and 
Curator of the Uganda Museum, 1941-6, treats what are labeled the “domestic and 
cultural” [crafts]: the implication of these terms is somewhat doubtful, but the chapter 
titles refer to what would appear to be a nearly exhaustive, localized typology ot! 


household equipment, dress, ornament, weapons, hunting gear, transport, and ‘‘visual 
art.”’ Ritual equipment is left to the reader to abstract, and games and toys are neg 
lected. The strictly technological and economic aspects of the materials are unevenl\ 
treated, without apology or explanation; only pottery and basketry (‘the most highly 
developed art in Uganda’’) are dealt with fully in this respect. 
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As Braunholtz points out in his “Foreword,” ethnographic monographs from this 
general area have been weak in precisely the field covered by this volume. Given the 
need which Tribal Crafts of Uganda goes far toward fulfilling, no one will carp at faults 
of omission. However, the work incorporates certain faults of commission that deserve 
attention if only because of the author’s obviously good motives. For example, pro- 
posing a generic term, “‘visual art,’’ to comprise ‘applied art” and “representational 
art’”’ (explicitly excepting ‘‘artistry in personal adornment’’) seems rather strained, 
and to this reviewer unfortunate. It suggests a denial that the myriad productions 
described in earlier chapters have any element of art apart from ‘good craftsmanship” 
something presumed to have no esthetic component. It would seem that the whole 
issue of “what is art?”’ might have been avoided in such a volume as this. Once raised, 
however, the thought occurs that Trowell missed a trick when she failed to investigate 
the esthetic component in all the materials which she has treated—the esthetic com- 
ponent from the viewpoint of the makers, be it understood. 

Again, an extremely interesting and significant group of the spool (‘cotton reel’’) 
type of stool, showing range of variation in workmanship, form, and, presumably, 
overall function, is dealt with and labeled as an evolutionary series, even though all 
were produced in the same period by the same people. 

Perhaps more offensive generally are certain internal inconsistencies, which loom 
large particularly in the introductory chapters (where they seem to be attributed to 
the influence of Meinhard): we are told serenely that, despite the fact that “there is 
no linguistic criterion for ethnic affinity,” the ““Hima-Tusi” are ‘“‘Hamites,”’ 
“culture ...had a nicety and refinement... which the Bantu lacked,’ though 
indeed ‘‘a pastoral environment is apparently incompatible with the growth of any 
form of representational art,”’ “their musical instruments are few,” and ‘‘the arts and 
crafts are .. . almost exclusively in the hands of the negro stratum.”’ 

Part Il is Wachsmann’s “The sound instruments of Uganda,”’ the title being phrased 
to avoid difficult musicological issues; in this and in his typology of instruments, 
Wachsmann follows Hornbostel in “The Ethnology of African Sound-instruments 
(Comments on Geist und Werden der Musikinstrumenten by C. Sachs).”’ Like Mrs. 
lrowell, Wachsmann, Curator of the Uganda Museum, seems truly inspired by his 
materials. His chapters compare favorably with Kirby's South African Encyclopedia, 
lacking only examples of the music; his economy of words is greater, however, and his 
style of writing, for this reviewer at least, is rather more exciting, since it conveys 
a great deal of the very atmosphere of some of the complex performances he describes. 


whose 


The Tribal Art of Middle India. Verrier Eiwin. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1951. 
214 pp., 229 figs. $5.25. 

The Art of India Through the Ages. Ste.LA Kramriscu. New York: Phaidon Press, 
1954. 231 pp., 8 Color Plates. 156 plates, 27 figs., 1 map, appendix. $8.50. 

India: Paintings from Ajanta Caves. Preface by JAWAHARLAL NeuRu and Introduction 
by MADANJEET SINGH. Greenwich, Connecticut: New York Graphic Society by 
arrangement with UNESCO, 1954. 10 pp., 32 color plates, 3 plates. $15.00. 

Reviewed by WALTER Spink, Brandeis University 

In The Tribal Art of Middle India Verrier Elwin has brought together those ex- 
amples of recent tribal art which he himself has collected or observed during his years 
of residence and travel in central India since 1931. The author is uniquely qualified 
for a task which requires knowledge, patience, and sympathy. In terms of both esthetics 
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and quantity, the artistic productions of these tribes from Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
and parts of Bihar are somewhat disappointing. But Dr. Elwin rightly feels that what 
remains should be brought to attention now, since much of the beautiful and interesting 
folk-production is almost certainly doomed to extinction. 

With a concise and excellently organized text and well over two hundred drawings 
and photographs, Elwin introduces us to the various aspects of his subject, including 
tribal dress and bodily ornamentation, decoration of articles of daily and ceremonial 
use, cult images, and the use of the human and animal figure in art and rite. By his 
apt interpretations of the illustrative material, the author is able to relate the art- 
forms to the life of the people and to achieve his aim of demonstrating “. . . how a 
certain type of human being at a certain stage of development behaved, put himself 
forward, and showed his mind and heart.’”’ Combined with his previous studies such 
as Myths of Middle India, Elwin’s work preserves for us an invaluable corpus of ma- 
terial on these peoples. 

Many of the geometric and symbolic designs used by the aborigines today clearly 
derive from motives used in the ancient Indus Valley civilization. At the same time, 
as Elwin points out, they diverge strikingly from the designs of New Guinea, Africa, 
and the American Indians. Since the mainstream of Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain art 
also has its connections with the cultures of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, it is of con- 
siderable interest to compare the works illustrated in Elwin’s book with the examples 
of “classical” Indian art surveyed by Stella Kramrisch in The Art of India Through 
the Ages. The comparison is enhanced by the fact that many of the elaborate and 
monumental temples considered by Dr. Kramrisch are found in the vicinity of the 
tribal areas, while it is Hindu artisans, following prescribed tribal formulas, who are 
often employed by the aboriginals to make their images. The fact that the tribal 
peoples often associate an aura of both taint and expediency with this kind of work is 
one explanation for the relative scarcity of tribal material. By contrast, in Hindu 
society the artisans, although of the lower castes, maintain a kind of symbiotic rela- 
tionship with the high-priest caste and with all who propitiate the great Hindu pantheon 
through an elaborate iconolatry. 

Thus it is a valid and intriguing task to ponder the effect upon later generations 
of that intricate structure of Hinduistic thought which was created by the grafting of 
aryan metaphysical concepts onto the autochthonous animistic roots during the Vedic 
age. Receptive to later influences from both west and east, this body of thought 
became the wellspring of numerous reformed or elaborated religions; but at the same 
time it contained within it elements such as the caste concept which were prejudicial 
to the assimilation of those primitive peoples who were not absorbed within it during 
its formative stages. In the development of Indian culture and technology these latter 
peoples were certainly left behind, more at the mercy both physically and psycholog- 
ically of the same natural forces which Hinduism sought to order and explain by its 
systematic world view. 

The question is, how much does the development of Indian civilization (or any 
civilization) owe to the character of the metaphysical thought associated with it? 
The problem has many facets, but it could be argued that under the sanction of 
religion, Vedic and later thought sponsored a sociopolitical framework well suited to 


material and intellectual progress. Somewhat as in Plato’s ideal state, the caste system 
(justified by the notions of dharma and karma) assigned to each group its proper and 
inevitable function, and established a dichotomy between the thinker-ruler and the 
laborer. This had the effect of providing both ideas, and the energies for their ac- 
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complishment; and insofar as ideas and accomplishments are cumulative, progress 
was achieved. In the aboriginal Indian societies, where all members are directly and 
personally involved in the more basic tasks and more immediate rewards of survival, 
the same goals were never conceived and of course not achieved. Thus many of their 
cultural patterns changed but slightly over the centuries. It is perhaps significant that 
their pictographs and sculptured memorial tablets still remind us of the earliest classical 
sculptures at Barhut, and certain elements of dress and ornamentation strongly recall 
this period. 

As in her previous books, notably The Hindu Temple, Kramrisch gives us a brilliant 
interpretation of the inner meaning of Indian art, without which “...a beholder 
ignorant of the tradition sees merely its form; its quality awakens in him only a vague 
response to the total awareness that has gone into its making.” Despite its complexities 
of thought and syntax, her brief text is full of revealing insights. 

Occasionally, by generalizations such as “In India, the ultimate aim of life is 
Release ... and art is one means of attaining this aim,” Kramrisch may create in 
the reader a picture of mysteries hidden to the literal eye. However, in treating Indian 
art as the material embodiment of Indian metaphysical thought, as a means to achiev- 
ing ‘*. . . the solitary peak where realization of the Absolute is imminent,”’ Kramrisch 
tellingly delineates the origins and the meanings of its various forms. She underlines 
its ritual significance to the devotee in a land where “. .. the fabric of . . . life was 
never rent by the Western dichotomy of religious belief and worldly practice.” 

Kramrisch’s book includes more than 150 truly impressive photographs of Indian 
sculpture and architecture; the Phaidon Press merits a particular word of praise for 
the quality of the reproductions. Eight fine color plates illustrate her useful summary 
of Indian painting. The selection of photographs, relating to the text in a general rather 
than a specific way, is refreshingly personal, though a number of monuments such as 
Ellora and Halebid receive a rather cavalier overall treatment. Furthermore, Kram- 
risch’s dating of monuments such as the Karle chaitya hall and the early standing 
yakshas from Parkham and Patna has been rightly contested in recent investigations— 
a fact of importance, since they figure prominently in any such analysis of the develop- 
ment of style and content. 

After Kramrisch’s attempt to convey to us the meaning and importance of Indian 
art, we can better appreciate the famous frescoes included in Paintings from Ajanta 
Caves, the UNESCO World Art Series offering on India. It is perhaps fitting that 
Ajanta should have been chosen for this series, although most enthusiasts of Indian 
art would ag ‘ee that the work had been as well devoted to some equally deserving but 
less adequately published monument. The text by Madanjeet Singh is brief and 
adequately suited to what is primarily a handsomely appointed picture book. The 
thirty-two color reproductions of Mr. Singh’s photographs certainly do much to 
justify the existence of this expensive publication, although one wonders why they 
are so arbitrarily selected and incompletely described. This reviewer would have 
preferred the plates, which are in every way suitable for mounting, to be in portfolio 
form. As it is, they are bound in an out-size volume which, in most homes, almost 
inevitably has the bottom shelf of the library as its ultimate destination. 


Models of Daily Life in Ancient Egypt from the Tomb of Meket-Ré& at Thebes. H. E. 
Wintock. The Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, for The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1955. xv, 106 pp., 
86 plates, $7.50, 
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Egypt: Paintings from Tombs and Temples. Introduction by JACQUES VANDIER 
(UNESCO World Art Series, 2). New York: New York Graphic Society by ar- 
rangement with UNESCO, 1954. 10 pp., 32 color plates. $15.00. 


Reviewed by JAMES H. BREASTED, JR., Kent School, Connecticut 


Whether Egyptian servant statues are folk art or even primitive art is perhaps 
a question of definition. The late Herbert E. Winlock’s Models of Daily Life in Ancient 
Egypt from the Tomb of Meket-Ré at Thebes, put into final form for publication by 
two of his colleagues in the Department of Egyptian Art at the Metropolitan Museum 
and now published thirty-five years after their discovery, is a rare event. It is certain 
that those conversant with historically more recent folk art and primitive art will 
find much of value in this book. 

Not least among its virtues is the organization and presentation of the material, 
of which it is a splendid model. The book will delight specialists and laymen alike 
The 86 plates are an ideal combination of clear photographs and most informativ: 
line drawings. The catalogue raisonné in the Appendix provides basic information 
about each model. The text describes the models with unfailing clarity, and not onl) 
explains the significance of many structural and other details, but also recreates th: 
stages in the technical processes represented. Anyone interested in early technology 
(bread and beer making, spinning and weaving, and carpentry) will find indispensabk 
information. Every student of early ships and boats will need to become familiar with 
the types of craft here so carefully described and analyzed. This reviewer would hav: 
been pleased to see included a few photographs of Mr. Winlock’s experiments i: 
rigging a round-bottomed boat with a square sail and double oars in order to test 
the maneuverability of ancient ships. Some art historians may wish for a fuller treat- 
ment of such matters as the poses and the actual construction of the human figures 
They may also look in vain for some indication that the Meket-R& models stand 
well along in the development of such scenes, which were superceded in the New 
Kingdom by the ushebti figures. The book is a mine of information for all those i: 
terested in the life and work of humble Egyptians about 2000 B.C. Miss Charlotte R 
Clark and Mr. Ambrose Lansing deserve well-earned thanks for their masterful 
preparation of Mr. Winlock’s manuscript for publication. 

In recent years a spate of books of colored reproductions of ancient Egyptian 
paintings has appeared. Among the latest is UNESCO's second volume in its World 
Art Series, Egypt: Paintings from Tombs and Temples. The present book must be 
judged on two counts: (1) whether the paintings included present a balanced view of 
the Egyptian development in this medium; and (2) whether the color reproductions 
convey a sufficiently truthful image of Egyptian painting. 

On the first count, the omissions in the UNESCO volume are serious. The old King 
dom is represented by only three plates (VIII to X) from a single mastaba tomb. The 
famous Old Kingdom Meidum geese are neither mentioned nor reproduced. No painting 
from the Middle Kingdom is included. There are a few Middle Kingdom paintings in 
the feudal tombs at Deni Hasan which would be suitable for publica) on, even dark- 
ened as they are by early tourists’ candles and flares. 

On the second count, UNESCO’s purpose in this book is to make available at a rela 
tively modest figure illustrations which in subject-matter and quality have been known 
heretofore only in costly publications in the professional libraries of Egyptologists. It 
is too much to expect the clarity, sharpness, and the subtle tones of the collotype 
process. But less expensive methods of reproduction have been much improved, as 


can be seen in the recent Swiss publication by the Holbein-Verlag, Max Wegner’s 
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Meisterwerke der Griechen (1955), whose illust.ations the new UNESCO volume does 
not equal. On the other hand, the reproductions of Egyptian paints in the UNESCO 
book are sufficiently truthful to be of considerable value to laymen though a number 
of the plates lack sharpness, (e.g. VIII to X) and in a number of instances the colors 
of the plates are only approximations of those in the original paintings. 

Professor Vandier’s short Introduction is helpful even though he does not mention 
the painting of the Middle Kingdom. One also wonders why nothing is said or shown 
in connection with late Pre-historic painted pottery or Early Dynastic frescoes such 
as the famous one at Hierakonpolis. Longer explanatory captions for the plates would 
help the nonspecialists for whom the book is intended. Despite these shortcomings, 
the work has considerable value because it does contain numerous clear reproductions 
of XVIII and XIX Dynasty paintings of the New Kingdom. But the definitive work 
presenting, at a reasonable price, reproductions that give a cross-section of the history 
of ancient Egyptian painting has yet to be published. 


The Folk Arts of Norway. JANICE S. STEWART. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1953. xvii, 246 pp., 5 color plates, 152 black and white plates. $10.00. 


Norway: Paintings From The Stave Churches. Preface by RoaR HAvGLID. Introduction 
by Louis Gropeckr. (UNESCO World Art Series, 5.) Greenwich, Connecticut: 
New York Graphic Society by arrangement with UNESCO, 1955. 24 pp., 32 color 
plates, 9 black and white plates. $15.00. 


Reviewed by PER Ernst GuLpBEcK, Museum of International Folk Art 


In recent years there has been a conscious revival of interest in folk art, ranging 
from the superficial treatment of the “‘do-it-yourself”’ peasant motifs in the women’s 
magazines to more elaborate scientific theses on folk art in relation to a given culture. 
Because of their historical relationship to us and their contribution to immigration, 
as well as their obviously sturdy and colorful arts, the Scandinavian and Germanic 
countries have been the ones perhaps most accented in publications over the past few 
years. Unfortunately, many of these popular publications have suffered from a certain 
cuteness or from lack of research, or at best have been pattern books for those seeking 
decorative elements or designs for home or commercial use. 

Happily, in the case of Janice Stewart’s book the treatment of the material is 
accurate as well as colorful. The author is also aware of the fact that folk art does not 
exist in a vacuum, but as a material expression of a whole culture. In many respects 
it can be likened to Iona Plath’s Decorative Arts of Sweden, in which the various ex- 
pressions of the arts and crafts of a culture are tied in with their historical, economic, 
and social background. This attitude is mirrored throughout Miss Stewart’s book. 

The first chapter is given over to a general history of the Norwegians, their social 
development, relationship to the other Scandinavian countries, and the socioeconomic 
factors which created the culture of the Norwegian free holder—a small farmer, proud 
of his country and customs, and intensely regional as a result of Norway’s geographical 
make-up. Regionality is to a large extent true even with today’s transportation and 
communications. One has only to look at a map of Norway to realize the physical 
difficulties of travel and communication which contributed to this differentiation of 
style and custom from one valley to another. 

The chapters following are concerned with the development of style motifs and 
their origin, with house construction, weaving, wood and metal work and with styles 
of dress, all as seen against the physical and historical background. 

It is obvious that the work is intended as a popular book rather than a completely 
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comprehensive treatment of Norwegian folk culture. It is well illustrated in color and 
black and white; and the format and quality of printing are all consciously designed 
to make the greatest reader appeal. And yet I know of no other publication in English 
at present that comes closer to presenting as readable and accurate a precis of Nor- 
way’s folk arts and crafts in relation to culture. Shetelig and Brgégger’s Var Gaml: 
Bonde Kultur stands as the most complete and monumental work on Norway’s folk 
culture, and is a model of what a study of this type should be. But short of having 
this work in translation, Janice Stewart’s The Folk Arts of Norway is perhaps the one 
book that, without pretense of being definitive, is a good, if too brief, summary. 

Norway: Paintings from the Stave Churches is one of the latest in UNESCO's 
World Art series concerned with the presentation of material from little known facets 
of world art. In line with this policy, they have presented the religious paintings from 
the old Norwegian stave churches, of which about two dozen have survived in various 
states of restoration. 

Scandinavia is usually by-passed in general art histories, presumably being of 
interest only to the specialist. Yet in an archeological and historical context there have 
been several important styles of art and architecture that have flourished in the North. 
The whole Northern mastery of wood in building is unrivaled in technique or concept; 
and from an architectural point of view the stave church has not received the recogni- 
tion it deserves. Thus, while this book on stave church paintings is admirable, perhaps 
a subject of greater potential interest is the stave church itself, rather than the artistic 
decorations inside. For one thing, the paintings in the church reflect the general 
continuity of the European art tradition of the time, whereas the stave church in 
spirit and corstruction is basically Norwegian. The whole construction and the carved 
ornamentation on the portals reflect the old Viking element, which later became 
integrated with the native folk art tradition; while the paintings are a manifestation 
of general European Medieval painting, sometimes marginal, with Norwegian inter- 
pretation, but essentially following the main stream of the times. The general effect 
of these paintings, with their use of primary colors, bold outlines, and flat patterns, is 
that of stained glass; but the inspiration for them is considered to be derived from the 
English and Continental miniature and illuminated book tradition. 

The best summing up of these paintings and their relation to the stave church is 
given in the introduction by Louis Grodecki: ‘The real grandeur of Norwegian art 
and its real contribution to Western art as a whole lie elsewhere—in the Viking style 
and tradition. Norway’s Gothic paintings . . . are perhaps of greater significance for 
the general history of Gothic painting and Western art than for the history of the 
country which created and has contrived to preserve this little-known treasure of 
medieval art.” 

The books in this UNESCO series are quite impressive in size and quality of 
reproduction, and it is to be regretted that the price will probably put these volumes 
out of reach of many scholars and art lovers. 


The Native Arts of Norway. Roar Havcuip, RANpI ASKER, HELEN ENGELSTAD, and 
GuNvor TRATTEBERG. Edited by Roar Havuctip. Oslo: Mittet & Co. A/S, 1953. 


174 pp., 176 plates. $9.50. 
Reviewed by HARVEY C. Moore, American University 


This handsome book has 126 pages of plates, some in color. The English translation 
by Christophersen Norman is fluent. 
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The authors are well qualified. Following a too-brief ‘‘Preface,’”’ Hauglid writes on 
“Wood Carving,” Randi Asker on “Rose Painting,’’ Helen Engelstad on ‘Norwegian 
Art Weaving,” and Gunvor Ingstad Tretteberg on ‘‘Folk Costumes.” In a book of 
174 pages with 126 pages of plates, the texts must be short. Within the space limita- 
tions, a presentation is made of the history of each native art, of leading innovators, 
and of temporal and spatial distributions of motifs and techniques within Norway 
and, occasionally, within Europe. 

The time period covered varies with the subject. Usually brief mention is made 
of the archeological background and subsequent developments, with particular em- 
phases on the last three or four centuries. Terms such as “Renaissance” are used 
typologically as well as chronologically. (Geographic factors were involved in making 
culture periods differ in different areas both as to time of inception and as to persistence.) 

The studies are primarily historical and descriptive; conceptual terms are not 
often used. Culture theory is present implicitly. The anthropological reader will find 
numerous illustrations of his concepts. For instance: (1) culture centers, e.g., the 
Baroque tendril of rural churches was derived from town houses and churches; (2) 
peripheral lag, e.g., hearth-houses persisted in remote eastern valleys for a long time; 
(3) diffusion, syncretism, and reinterpretation, e.g., rose painting developed in the 
rural valleys but involved a blending of Medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, Rococco, 
and Empire traditions derived from the towns and given new forms in the localities; 
(4) the role of the innovator, e.g., Klukstad making the acanthus tendril popular in 
the wood carving of the central Gudbrandsdal valley, from which it spread elsewhere; 
(5) stability, e.g., retention of older styles in women’s folk costumes; and (6) one 
technology blocking out another, e.g., little rose painting in the carving area of Gud- 
brandsdal. 

Readers with interests in functional interrelationships will note such things as: 
(1) the connection between eighteenth-century peasant prosperity and efflorescence 
in native art; (2) the hearth-house, without chimney and windows and with smoke 
hanging in the room, lending itself to decoration by chalk-drawing or occasionally dis- 
played tapestries rather than by rose painting; and (3) the large windows and new types 
of furniture in the seventeenth century dividing interior walls into sections so that 
horizontal frieze-like decorations were replaced by vertical weaving or decoration. 

The connection of the arts discussed with folk music (many rose painters were 
fiddlers), folk dance (in which costumes were worn), and dialect geography are men- 
tioned sporadically but not developed. 

Students of esthetics will find interesting discussions of style and stylistic changes. 
For instance, in the seventeenth century when European weavers and contemporary 
painters were using perspective foreshortening, light and shade, and horizons low in 
the picture, Norwegian weavers were using an older style. Figures were arranged in 
rows, with background figures reproduced in the same scale but put on higher rows; 
several shades of one color were used instead of light and shade; and horizons were 
high in the picture. In general, Norwegian native arts, although influenced in varying 
degrees by other parts of Norway and elsewhere, demonstrate local senses of form and 
color. 

Readers with theoretical rather than descriptive interests will profit from the 
book largely in terms of the cultural and esthetic theories they bring to the book. 
They will find there data and insight, but they will not find an overtly theoretical 
presentation. The articles, by their brevity, are sketchy. They seem to be addressed 
more to the general than to the academic or scientific reader. 
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A map of Norway showing Norwegian valleys and counties would have be: 
helpful to the non-Norwegian reader. 


Tombs, Temples and Ancient Art. JOSEPH LINDEN SmiTH. Norman: U. of Oklahon 
Press, 1956. 349 pp., 36 plates. $5.00. 


Reviewed by TATIANA PROSKOURIAKOFF, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


This book has little to say on anthropology, nor does it deal, except incidentall\ 
with ancient art. It is a book of personal reminiscences by an artist who was also know 
as a delightful raconteur, and who devoted his life to painting ancient sculpture and 
architecture, principally in Egypt but also in the Near and the Far East and in Midd|: 
America. He was a close friend of many eminent scholars and wealthy archeologica! 
enthusiasts and often assisted them personally in excavations and discoveries. Th 
book is anecdotal and its chief value lies in its vivid and lively portrayal of a romantic 
period in archeology, when it was still largely a personal adventure of discovery of 
hidden treasures, and an unfolding of a glittering pageant of history unencumbere: 
by modern concerns with cultural process and problems. 

Although much of the text was unfinished and has been reconstructed from the 
author’s notes and journals by his wife, the book retains to an amazing degree th 
stamp of Joseph Linden Smith’s personality, which combined a serious interest 
antiquity with a keen appreciation of entertaining current incident. It is very readab): 
and richly illustrated with photographs of ruins and of the author’s justly famous 
paintings. There is an index and a bibliography; the latter, particularly on Middl 
America, is rather unduly erudite for a book of such general interest. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


An Introduction to Social Anthropology. D. N. MAyumpar and T. N. MapbAn. Bomba 
and Calcutta: Asia Publishing House, 1956. x, 304 pp., 1 chart. $2.65. 


Reviewed by ROBERT REDFIELD, The University of Chica; 


The “social anthropology,” to whicn this book is an introduction, is elsewhere | 
its pages called “cultural anthropology,” and is defined as ‘the study of the tota 
way of life of contemporary primitive man.” The authors give at least as much att 
tion to culture as to social structure and related concepts, and treat religion, magic, and 
art as categories correlative with kinship and the family, not derivative therefron 
Indeed, the volume includes a chapter on applied anthropology, and a summary o! 
views as to the linguistic and racial histories of the peoples of India. Throughout the 
authors assemble in concise summaries alternating or competing theory and viewpoin! 
No one theoretical position is assumed. With regard to anthropology as theory, the 
Indian student receives here a syllabus, an inventory, a vade mecum. And the theories 
come from the West, where they have been made. 

But the facts, the illustrative materials of this textbook, are drawn preponderant 
from India. For these facts, which are not well known to many of us, we Westerners 
will read this book. Were the bibliographies longer, as our interests require, we would 
find here something of an introduction to India’s anthropology—at least to its subject 
matter. The examples of familial institutions are mostly taken from the tribal peoples 
of India, as are those with regard to religion, magic, and art. There is a chapter on 
the Status of Women in (Indian) Tribal Society, a summary of the economies of such 
peoples, another of explanations as to the origins of caste, and yet another on th 
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practical problems arising in administrative dealings with the Indian tribes. On the 
whole, the position here is not very different from that which developed in America: 
the tribal peoples are looked to with sympathy and a certain disposition to defend 
them, as the American anthropologist has looked to his Red Indians. Where these 
authors express moral judgment, it is in most cases to admire some aspect of tribal 
life or to deplore some other aspect—or to condemn a British policy. There is an 
interesting defense of men’s dormitories in tribal societies, and a suggestive revision 
of an old proposal of Elwin’s that here emerges as a three-fold grouping of Indian tribes 
according to their distance from peoples who are urban or rural. The ethnography of 
India is, then, not merely reported; it becomes a basis for argument and intellectual 
organization. While Western theory seems rather dry and infertile in its capsules here, 
the ideas that emerge from struggle with the Indian materials have an admirable fresh- 
ness and fertility. 


The Acceptance of Histories: Toward a Perspective for Social Science. KENNETH F. 
Bock. (University of California Publications in Sociology and Social Institutions, 
Vol. 3, No. 1.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Betty J. MeGcers, United States National Museum 


A book that argues that ‘‘dated and sited acts, events or happenings in human ex- 
perience, of whatever sort, and largely available to us in written records, are data 
with which social scientists must work...” (p. 122), would normally be of little 
interest to anthropologists, whose researches could not possibly be subject to such a 
limitation. However, in presenting his case, the author discusses at some length ‘‘the 
aims of anthropology,” and elsewhere indicates that he sees his approach as applicable 
to anthropology as well as to the other social sciences. His superficial knowledge of 
recent anthropological work makes comment by an anthropologist in order. 

The author’s thesis is that social science today suffers from continued adherence 
to methods and concepts developed in the 19th century, that these theoretical orienta- 
tions are indefensible scientifically, and that they must be replaced by acceptance of 
the “facts” provided by dated historical materials if social science is to find a reliable 
foundation for inquiry. By tracing the history of ideas about history, he shows that the 
notion that historical events are unique, unpredictable, or accidental, and therefore 
incapable of scientific treatment, is a heritage from the philosophers of ancient Greece. 
A similar antiquity is demonstrable for the concept that society is an organism, that 
change is gradual and cont:nuous, and that more primitive contemporary peoples 
illustrate earlier stages in the development of an advanced civilization. Bock shows by 
extensive quotation that these ancient ideas continue to dominate the thinking of even 
the most outspoken antievolutionists. He concludes that social scientists must free 
themselves of these “misleading presuppositions about the ‘nature’ of history” before 
further progress is possible. Two specific reorientations are required: (1) “abandonment 
of the assumption that historical events are unique and acceptance of the assumption 
that there are discernible regularities in all historical events” (p. 112); (2) acknowledge- 
ment that the “use of the biological analogy in any form and to any extent is un- 
warranted and dangerous” and “rejection of its subsidiary concepts [which] . . . include 
the notions that change has been always from the simple to the complex, from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, or from the undifferentiated to the differentiated” 
(pp. 114-115). Behind these stipulations is the notion that “procedures in evolutionistic 
study are devised to circumvent the use of dated materials” (p. 115). 
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Bock’s implication that cultural evolutionists are sinister characters, trying by 
devious and underhanded methods to “circumvent” historical data and to put some- 
thing over on their colleagues, indicates his narrow conception of the problem. Tylor, 
Morgan, and Spencer did not try to “circumvent the use of dated materials.” They 
recognized that 19th century European civilization had remoter antecedents than 
dated materials could illuminate, and they set about trying to discover them with 
other methods. Far from circumventing historical records, recent students like White, 
Steward, and Childe make extensive use of them. Although prehistoric dating is less 
precise than in written documents, Bock surely cannot exclude carefully worked-out 
archeological sequences from the category of historical chronology. The comparative 
method, which began as a substitute for more direct evidence, remains as a supplement 
to the skeletal framework provided by historical research. 

Bock’s proposals for a new perspective on history suffer from the same dogmatism 
he rejects in the evolutionists. He insists that all historical occurrences exhibit regulari- 
ties, and can be grouped into categories such as Imperialism, Painting, War, Division 
of Labor, Family, etc. If we wish to find out whether imperialism leads to war or 
crime to family organization, we study various dated examples. This is a familiar 
approach in anthropology and sociology, and Bock admits that the main difference 
is that it is not labeled history. Perhaps this is because what is usually thought of as 
a “historical event”’ is something different, so that it would have been more appropriate 
for the author to illustrate his argument with something such as Franklin Roosevelt’s 
death or the sinking of the Titanic. It is difficult to see how such events can be fruit- 
fully grouped with any others to reveal regularities, but this is what Bock’s statement 
requires. 

The denunciation of the ‘organic analogy” is equally uncompromising. Bock 
asserts that this has “worked uniformly to stop inquiry” (p. 114). It is doubtful that 
this concept is so dangerous, especially since it pervades all the sciences. An astronomer 
can speak of “the birth and death of the sun,” a geologist of the growth of a volcano, 
without incurring the wrath of his colleagues. The idea that a society, like an animal, 
a planet, an atom, a star, or a stone, is gradually changing reflects scientific, not merely 
biological, thinking. The evidence that complex natural phenomena do not spring 
full-blown but have simple beginnings is so abundant as to place the burden of proof 
on the one who would reject this hypothesis. Bock asserts that, if historical evidence 
indicates that a culture sprang from simpler antecedents, there is no justification for 
placing contemporary cultures in a similar typological sequence because this merely 
repeats what has already been discovered. One wonders what he would say about the 
biologists who study contemporary microorganisms in order to discover the mechanism 
of human metabolism, for these microorganisms are not our ancestors. Biological 
phenomena have a certain unity that biologists use to great advantage. There is no 
reason to doubt that cultural phenomena are also interrelated and that the study of 
simpler forms can shed light on those that are more difficult to study because of their 
complexity. 

To most archeologists, and to those in other fields of anthropology who have con- 
cerned themselves with problems of cultural development, Bock’s unfamiliarity with 
recent anthropological methodology and theory will seem appalling. His “new perspec- 
tive’’ comes much too late. Archeological sequences are now well known in many parts 
of the world and generally support the conception of change that Bock wishes to 
discard. There is much more to the theory of evolution than the effort to establish the 

priority of the matriarchate or the patriarchate, the goal he holds up to ridicule (p. 
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117). If his book had been written 30 years ago, when antievolutionism dominated 
anthropological thought, it might have had a sympathetic reception. Today it can 
be classed as a survival, a somewhat ironic judgment since the author objects to the 
implications of the concept. If he had spent as much time elaborating and demon- 
strating his “‘new perspective” as he devoted to tracing the origin and persistence of 
the “old ideas,” his contribution might seem more fruitful As it is, one is forced to 
agree with the author’s owr judgment that this is a “really elementary critique of 
evolutionism” (p. 115). 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Acculturation; Critical Abstracts; North America. BERNARD J. SIEGEL (ed.). (Stanford 
Anthropological Series, No. 2.) Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 
1955. xiv, 231 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by ERNESTINE FRIEDL, Queens College, N. Y. 


This volume consists of digests of ninety-four monographs and articles describing 
situations in which sociocultural change has resulted from the contact of cultures. 
All the works analyzed were published no later than 1951, and the editor conceives of 
these digests as working papers for a long-range Stanford University project aimed at 


developing a“ . . . coherent theory of culture change”’ (p. 3). The abstracts were under- 
taken as part of the preliminary job of analyzing existing work on acculturation 
phenomena. 


In view of the ultimate aim of the project, Siegel and his assistants have codified 
the original books and articles by abstracting their contents according to the following 
outline: (1) statement of the problem; (2) hypotheses or propositions advanced; (3) 
methods and techniques used in securing and describing data; (4) basic data; and (5) 
conclusions reached (p. 4). Such an organization of the heterogeneous data and inter- 
pretations does in fact add greatly to the comparability of the studies, and succeeds 
in providing a bird’s-eye view of approaches to empirical acculturation studies of 
North American materials. 

As Siegel suggests, one is struck both by the tremendous amount of information 
available on different types of acculturation situations, and by the infrequent formula- 
tion of hypotheses capable of further testing. A perusal of the abstracts also seems to 
point up the extent to which these students of culture contact, most of them anthro- 
pologists, have relied for their interpretations and analyses upon psychological and 
sociological concepts. In contrast, the paucity of generalizations derived from culture 
history is striking. Regardless of the source of concepts, however, the volume empha- 
sizes anew the fact that we have many insights into acculturation phenomena but 
nothing remotely like a coherent theory. 

The Introduction has little relevance to the collection of abstracts as a reference 
work. Instead, Siegel describes the aims and methods of the Stanford project. To 
illustrate, he gives a sample analysis of acculturation based upon two different studies 
of American Indian revivalistic cults. This presentation seems premature in view of 
Siegel’s admission that his methods of analysis have not reached the stage at which 
he can develop testable propositions, and that it is only by the development of such 
propositions that an acculturation theory will be formulated. 

The title, “Critical Abstracts” seems somewhat inappropriate, since no critical 
appraisal is presented. Perhaps ‘‘Systematized Abstracts’? would have been a more 
suitable choice. 
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Indians of the Northwest Coast. Paitie Drucker. (Anthropological Handbook Number 
Ten Published for the American Museum of Natural History.) New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1955. xii, 208 pp., 104 illustrations. $5.75. 


Reviewed by HELEN CopERE, Vassar College 


Drucker’s volume is in many ways an admirable successor to the previous America: 
Museum Northwest Coast Handbook, which was written by Pliny Earle Goddard and 
published in 1924. Many good features of the earlier handbook, such as the numerous 
illustrations, are retained and Drucker has expanded descriptions, brought it up to dat 
and added to its significance by his references to matters of interpretation and his 
account of the nature of the area and its cultural interrelationships 

The coverage of Drucker’s volume is more extensive than that of Goddard’s, and 
the contrast in orientations is marked. Drucker’s constant concern with interpretations 
and conclusions gives his work much greater interest and significance to professionals 
than the Goddard summary had; yet, perhaps inevitably, this means that the new 
volume meets less fully the standards usually required of a handbook for laymen a 
students. It therefore seems appropriate to separate review comments into those which 
apply to the book as an educational handbook and those which apply to the book as the 
vehicle of Drucker’s special theories and interpretations. 

As a handbook Drucker’s volume seems to be interspersed with gratuitous value 
statements. These are especially frequent in the section on Art. Certainly Drucker has 
a right to react in any way he wishes to the various Northwest Coast art styles, but 
he has no right to publicize these reactions as description of the art of the area. Invidi- 
ous comparisons are made between Wakashan art and that of the Tlingit, Haida, and 
Tsimshian art of the north and Coast Salish art of the south. Wakashan art is compli- 
mented: “*. . . All these features of the Wakashan style combine to give great strength 
and force. Its impressionistic simplicity gives it a certain ‘primitive’ cast, but also bold- 
ness and vigor” (pp. 175-176). “Good” characteristics of the various non-Wakashan 
styles are explained in terms of an early historical base of a Wakashan-like style which 
only the Kwakiutl and Nootka built upon fully and well (pp. 176, 179). The most com 
pact examples of these points are the various picture captions: “‘Tlingit shamanistic fig 
urines, which perhaps represented intended victims of black magic. This type of simpli- 
fied but vigorous art is probably a holdover of a very old Northwest Coast art style, pre- 
served by Nootka and Kwakiutl and imitated in a crude way by the Coast Salish”’ (p 
179). ** . .. the crudity of treatment is probably due in part to its having been made ina 
period of decline of the native culture under white impact; however the art of the 
Salish was at best a simplified marginal copy of Nootka-Kwakiutl art” (p. 181). “Re 
cent Nootkan house posts, showing adaptation of Northern influences in carving 
Artistically, in their coherence and subtle restraint, these carvings are superior to 
Northern work” (p. 177). There is no suggestion in the text that there have been non- 
evaluative approaches to Northwest Coast art or that contrary evaluations have been 
made, nor are the bibliography references given (Boas, Primitive Art; and Wingert, 
American Indian Sculpture) which would guide readers to these facts. 

Art is not the only sphere in which Drucker seems a careless educator of the general! 
public. He comments offhand that “the economics of the potlatch are not particularly 
complex” (p. 129). He captions what seems to be a posed photograph ‘Dancer inspired 
by the Cannibal Spirit in a frenzied dance” (p. 152). He compares Northwest Coast 
crests to cattlebrands when they could with greater completeness of analogy be com- 
pared to crests (p. 128). He includes in his bibliographical suggestions to the genera! 
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public a most unsympathetic and inaccurate book, Halliday’s Potlatch and Totem, with 
the note that it is “an interesting but somewhat administratively slanted account.” 
In other words, it does not seem that the American Museum of Natural History could 
claim for this handbook, as it could for its other handbooks, that it is a careful, re- 
sponsible, and authoritative starting point for the understanding of an area and its 
people. 

Om the other hand, the claim can be made that as far as the field of anthropology is 
concerned, Drucker’s Northwest Coast volume is far more interesting, stimulating and 
significant than most of the other areal handbooks. Drucker’s extensive historical re- 
construction is of particular importance. He considers that an early Eskimoid culture 
was fixst adapted to the rich, mild, southern coastal environment and then modified by 
later Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, and Coast Salish migrants from the interior. The 
Nootka and Kwakiutl groups thus represent the ancient culture to a greater degree 
than do any of the other groups. The results of Charles Borden’s Fraser river archeo- 
logical work would support Drucker to a degree, but archeology has not vet been done 
in the area crucial to Drucker’s ideas, that of the Wakashan peoples. Until it is done, 
no such reconstruction can be secure, although it can be an inspired challenge. Drucker’s 
ideas may then have an important function, however they prove out. 

In addition to his historical reconstruction and view of cultural interrelationships, 
Drucker’s account is full of interesting and important conclusions and interpretations. 
Students of the cultures of this area will find the book a stimulus although they may 
wish, as does the reviewer, that these ideas had been published with full technical detail 
and the appropriate references and citations. For example, Drucker makes the claim 
that the Kwakiutl ‘‘Eagles” were the nouveau riche, whose great wealth enabled them 
to supercede the older aristocracy of rank. No reference is made to the fact that Boas’ 
view was exactly opposed to this, but Drucker does state that his investigations sup- 
port his claim. It is to be hoped that in this case and others like it, he will quickly sup- 
port such important conclusions with full technical publication. 

In sum, because Drucker has made this museum handbook the vehicle of special 
views and ideas, it has serious flaws as a handbook for laymen and is imperfectly docu- 
mented and detailed for scholarly use. Yet again, because of Drucker’s wide knowledge 
of the cultures of the area and his many ideas about them, the book has an importance 
in the field of anthropology and will be thoroughly stimulating and challenging for years 
to come. 


Native Accounts of Nootkan Ethnography. Evwarp Sapir and Morris SwWADESH. 
(Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics, 
Publication I and International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 21, No. 4, 
Part II.) Bloomington: 1955. 457 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by H. G. Barnett, University of Oregon 


This is the second set of texts translated and edited by Sapir and Swadesh from 
Sapir’s collection of Nootkan manuscripts. It is more compactly organized than was 
Nootka Texts, Tales, and Ethnological Narratives, with Grammatical Notes and Lexical 
Materials. The quantity of data remaining after the publication of that volume in 1939 
compelled some editorial economy. A saving has been accomplished by forgoing inter- 
linear translations, omitting the linguistic commentary, and adopting a less costly 
system of phonetic representation. By comparison, there has been a loss of precision in 
translation. ‘“The net result is that the translations in this volume give the content of 
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the Nootka, paragraph by paragraph, but not necessarily sentence for sentence” 
(pp. 2-3). 

There are 35 texts in the present issue, covering a wide range of activities under the 
general headings of ‘‘Outlines,” “The Wolf Ritual,” “Marriage,” ‘Divers Feasts and 
Speeches,” and ‘‘Warfare.’’ Some items, such as the speeches, are quite short; others, 
such as the account of Alex Thomas’ marriage, are lengthy and contain a variety of 
cultural data. The level of communication shifts from text to text. At one end of the 
spectrum of intelligibility are the speeches, the description of the annual round of vil- 
lage activities, and the stories of raids and battles. These presentations are informative 
and rather readily understood, even by the reader with little knowledge of Northwest 
Coast culture. At the other extreme are the elliptical accounts of rituals and ceremonies 
which presume an acquaintance with Nootkan esoterica. At times, ambiguous references 
to persons and to acts make it impossible for even the specialist to fit the details into 
an intelligible social context or into the total scheme of events. There is also considera- 
ble variation in the style and the narrative quality of the historical accounts. 

In part, the diversity of the material was planned, in part, it is no doubt due to the 
individualistic interests and abilities of the informants or even to the nature of the 
material itself. But whether deliberate or accidental, situational factors have also con- 
tributed to the variation. Most of the texts were taken down by a Nootkan trained for 
the purpose; a few were recorded by Sapir. Presumably, most were given in the native 
setting; three short speeches were made in New Haven. Some texts are dated between 
1913 and 1916, others in 1921-22, and a few in 1933. The same Nootkan informant- 
recorder team submitted manuscripts separated by a seven-year interval. These varia- 
bles of place, time, and person establish a range for Nootkan verbal expression in a 
way that few collections do. At the same time, they do not permit a determination of 
Nootkan canons of stvle and content, of artistic merit and communication essentials. 

Culturally speaking, the material does not add greatly to what is already known 
from reports such as Drucker’s on the northern and southern Nootkan tribes. Its value 
is mainly for the linguist, as presumably it was intended to be. For him there is a wealth 
of substance and form, ordered by the native spokesman himself and free of the con- 
straints injected by ethnological probings for cultural facts and their meanings. 

A final volume, in preparation, will contain narratives embodying the Nootkan 
rationale for shamanistic and ritualistic practices. To it will be appended a section of 
explanatory notes for parts of the text material. An ethnographic index is also con- 
templated for the last volume. These guides will enhance the ethnographic value of 
the series as a whole. 


Songs of the Nootka Indians of Western Vancouver Island. HELEN H. RoBerts and 
Morris SwapeEsuH. (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New 
Series Volume 45, Part 3.) Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 
1955. 128 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by ERNA GUNTHER, University of Washington 
It is a great satisfaction to students of the Northwest Coast to have the Sapir 
material gradually appearing, for the culture which he describes in his notes of 1910 
and 1913-14 is today only a vague memory. The songs which are musically analyzed 
by Miss Roberts were collected by Sapir at the dates mentioned above and supple- 
mented with information which she secured from Alex Thomas, a Nootka, on the oc- 
casion of his visit to New Haven in 1934. Dr. Swadesh checked the linguistics and put 
the texts into phonemic orthography, which is used in all parts of the study except the 
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musical section. This patchwork of orthography is due to the changes in practice be- 
tween the days of the original recording and the date of publication. 

Songs are very important in Nootka culture and are an integral part of every 
ceremony. They belong to individuals and to families and are considered as the general 
class of intangible property. Every family of importance has its master singer, who may 
be a man or a woman; if the singer is a man, a woman is also necessary for some of the 
women’s dances. Families compete with each other in producing these leaders, and 
it is considered a disgrace for a family to find it necessary to hire a leader for a big pot- 
latch or wealth-display feast. Since “‘it is not considered well to pick over a man’s songs 
after his death” he will bestow them during his lifetime. The Nootka adhere to a system 
of primogeniture, and the eldest son receives the most sacred songs. Others may know 
these personal and family songs, but they may only be started by the person who has 
aright to them. On the other hand, many of the gambling songs may be used by any- 
one. This study has many ethographic notes on the use of music as well as a complete 
analysis of the musical structure. 

Nootka song groups can be classified according to their social uses and also accord- 
ing to their musical style. The ’tama’ songs are social songs in which the text is impor- 
tant and new words may be fitted to old melodies. They lack rhythmic pattern, vary in 
phrase design, but generally have dichotomous division of phrases and plain forms. 
They are accompanied by a hand-drum, beaten rapidly. Gambling songs have great 
variety, carrying little text and mostly burden syllables. They are usually sung four 
times, but can be stopped at any time when a correct guess is made. They are sung in 
chorus with part singing by men and women, and are accompanied by beating on 
long boards with sticks and sometimes by a drum. Marriage songs and lullabies are 
formal and solemn, and the latter require a soft voice. These analyses and remarks are 
the expected, and Miss Roberts has given both the ethnographer and the musicologist 
a solid background in Nootka music, but she suggests new areas of research in the 
following statement: 

“The variety and subtlety of traits, taken together with their consistent appearance 
or absence in certain groups of songs, seems little short of remarkable. This is the more 
so in an unwritten, never static but always moving art, among people only partly 
articulate about it though certainly conscious of some of its peculiarities, and witha 
more than ordinary development of musical terminology as so-called primitive peoples 
go. 

“Vast possibilities of research jie in the field of exotic music, which should be of 
extraordinary interest to musicians and psychologists alike. Musics have grammars 
and styles within the limits of these grammars just as languages do; and the student 
with the requisite musical training who is willing to work for his reward will find in this 
field of musicology as much of the fascinating interest and beauty as in any of the more 
usual lines of research.” 


League of the Ho-De-No Sau-Nee or Iroquois, Vols. | and Il. Lewis H. MorGan. (Be- 
havior Science Reprints.) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1954. Vol. I, 
xx, 338 pp., 39 figs., 1 map. Vol. II, xii, 332 pp., 55 figs., 1 map, frontispiece, 
appendices. $3.50 each. 


Reviewed by W. N. FENtoN, New York State Museum 


For the second time in the century since Morgan brought out his classic League of 
the Irequois, the work has been reprinted. Each time it has been received by an en- 
thusiastic public. Such enthusiasm is well deserved, for Morgan wrote well and was an 
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accurate and profound observer. The first edition of his work appeared in two printings, 
one of which carried, in a few copies, colored plates of the illustrations which had first 
been made for his reports to the New York Board of Regents. In 1901 H. M. Lloyd 
published a two-volume annotated edition with Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
Thirty copies of this edition were printed with the colored plates and bound in parch- 
ment. A one volume edition followed in 1904, but even this has become a rare and 
expensive book. The Human Relations Area Files has therefore rendered a great service 
to students of ethnology and to amateur historians and archeologists who will welcome 
the reprint edition at its modest price. The text is reasonably clear and the illustrations 
are adequate for most purposes. 


El Maguey y el Pulque en los Codices Mexicanos. OSWALDO GONCALVES DE LIMA. Mexico: 
Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1956. 278 pp., 72 figs., col. front., 2 tables. 


Reviewed by JoHN BARR Tompkins, University of California, Berkeley 


This is a book of exceptional value and interest. Its author is an industrial chemist 
on the faculty of the University of Recife, in Pernambuco, Brazil. Since 1934 he has 
held the chair of Professor of Microbiology and Technology of Fermentations, and is 
the founder and Director of the University’s Institute of Microbiology and Experi- 
mental Medicine. He has to his credit an impressive list of researches into the chemistry 
of sugar. 

For some years, he has studied certain South American beverages which the 
natives of his country have for generations prepared from saps containing sugar, and 
which therefore ferment by a natural process. His investigations of such mildly alcoholic 
drinks soon led him to the realization that not only were many drinks prepared in 
much the same fashion, but the uses to which they were put were also strikingly 
similar. It did not require extensive reading to show him that he was dealing with a 
cultural phenomenon virtually world-wide in distribution. 

In discussing maguey and its production of an alcoholic beverage, with its manifold 
religious and ritual associations, the author has brought these data into a technological 
and cultural relationship with a variety of South American native beverages, with the 
rice beers of China and Japan, with the Indo-Iranian groups of beverages Haoma and 
Soma, with the balché of the Mayans, and with many other similar drinks. 

It has not been Professor Gongalves de Lima’s purpose to establish a theory that 
would prove or disprove a common origin of such drinks and their uses, either within 
the Western Hemisphere or on a world-wide basis. However, the data he has assembled 
is highly suggestive, and may prompt some researcher to carry the investigations farther 
in this direction. 

Professor Goncalves de Lima’s work is well organized. It begins with a succinct 
discussion of the scientific literature of maguey and pulque, and ranges from the earliest 
accounts of the Spanish chroniclers down to the biochemical researches of Massieu H., 
Aguirre and Cravioto, in 1953. This chapter alone, with its detailed notes and bibliogra- 
phy, is a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. The author has pro- 
vided next a thorough discussion of the roles played by maguey and pulque (or octli) 
among the Aztecs before, during, and after the conquest, stressing the shift which the 
beverage underwent from an essentially sacred drink, medicine, and dietary supple- 
ment, to its widespread public use as Mexico entered the colonial period. 

The greater part of this new work has been devoted to an analysis of the data pro- 
vided by the principal Mexican and Maya codices concerning the discovery of maguey 
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and pulque, their roles in the Aztec pantheon, and their symbolic representation in na- 
t tive picture writing. Research based upon the codices is difficult for most workers be- 
| ¥ cause really good collections of reproductions are far from common. Professor Gongalves 
de Lima has had access to good collections both of copies and of originals; he has availed 

himself of the expert advice and counsel of the prominent researchers in Mexico. 
This is a truly encyclopedic treatment of the subject. As a reference work it sets a 


C standard which other researchers might well strive to attain in the description and 
e systematization of other cultural traits displayed in the Mexican and Maya codices. 
s This book is ably and imaginatively written, and excellently illustrated by the author’s 


wife. As a research tool it is enhanced by the inclusion of a detailed bibliography, an 
extensive subject index, and a valuable index to illustrations. 


Florentine Codex, General History of the Things of New Spain, Book 12, The Conquest of 
Mexico. FRAY BERNARDINO DE SAHAGUN. Translated by ARTHUR J. O. ANDERSON 
and Cuartes E. Dissie. (The School of American Research, Monograph 14, 

st Part III.) Santa Fe: School of American Research and University of Utah, 1955. 

LS 122 pp., 161 plates, 2 maps. $6.50. 


The Selden Roll, An Ancient Mexican Picture Manuscript. Cott1e A. BURLAND. Bibli- 
ography by Gerpr Kutscuer. Ibero-Amerikanischen Bibliotek zu Berlin (Monu- 


y menta Americana II). Berlin: Verlag Gebr. Mann, 1955. 50 pp., frontispiece. DM 35. 
- Reviewed by LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, University of Pennsylvania 
id These two important publications may be bracketed on the ground that each makes 
ic long-known native 16th-century accounts of pre-conquest Mesoamerican history more 
in generally available. Sahagdn deals with the Aztec as described to him by Aztec inform- 
ly ants; the Selden Roll, after a mythological ‘‘preface,’’ deals with presumably historical 
a events. Caso has referred to the Roll as Mixtec; Burland finds in it ‘‘a puzzling mixture 

of Mixtec and Aztec culture,” the dates being in Mixtec style. He correlates them with 
Id Christian years according to the system of Jimenez Moreno and Caso for the Mixtec. 
al The Florentine Codex, Sahagdn’s famous history, was written in parallel Spanish and 
he Aztec versions, with many illustrations; the manuscript is called “‘Florentine Codex” 
id after the city where it is preserved. Anderson and Dibble are in the process of publishing 


for the first time the complete Aztec text and a translation of it—material which some- 
at — times was only summarized in the Spanish version. The present volume is the sixth of 


in thirteen projected parts, and there is no need for further duplication of what has been 
ed said in reviews of earlier parts. They have been highly praised. Kubler’s review of Books 
er 1 and 2 is especially recommended (American Antiquity XVII, 2:179-180). 
In terms of Sahagtin’s 12 numbered “Books,” the half-way mark has been reached, 

ict and perhaps a list of those now published will be useful: Book 1, The Gods (1950); 
ast Book 2, The Ceremonies (1951); Book 3, The Origin of the Gods (1952); Book 7, The 
es Sun, Moon and Stars, and the Binding of the Years (1953); Book 8, Kings and Lords 
ra- (1954); Book 12, The Conquest of Mexico (1955). 
rO- Space permits only a short notice of this handsome edition of the Selden Roll, an 
li) important aboriginal source. The reproduction is excellent and in the correct form for 
he use, except that apparently one may not number and cite “pages” formed by the fold- 
le- ing without danger of confusion. If, as I understand, there are ten of these in the . 

original, neither Burland’s 12 crease-marked “pages” nor the 12 plates of Kingsborough 
ro- can correspond to the original, and they do not fully correspond to each other. 


The “Descriptive Commentary” is less than complete as description, and contains 
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much interpretation. Although there are some long explanatory footnotes, on the whole 
it is addressed to specialists in the Mexican field. Appraisals should also consider 
Alfonso Caso’s Interpretacién del Cédice Gémez de Orozco, Mexico, 1954. To a large 
extent this is also a commentary on the Selden Roll, though preliminary in character 
Presumably time was lacking for more than brief attention by Burland to this very 
recent contribution of the great Mexicanist. 

The bulk of Kutscher’s Bibliography is a valuable listing of some 129 titles under 
the heading “‘Mexican Codices (Fascimiles and Commentaries),”’ in which he lists a 
hand-colored 25-copy edition of the Roll published in Mexico in 1946. Kutscher has 
also translated Burland’s Commentary into German (Die Selden Rolle, Berlin, 1955). 


Notas de Viagem ao rio Paru de Leste. Jost CANDIDO DE MELO CaRVALHO. (Publicagdes 
Avulsas do Museu Nacional, No. 14.) Rio de Janeiro, Museu Nacional, 1955. 82 pp., 

18 plates. n.p. 
Reviewed by ROBERT CARNEIRO, University of Wisconsin 
This is a travel journal in which José Carvalho gives an account of his trip up th: 
Paru de Leste, a northern tributary of the Amazon, in July and August, 1952. 
The Brazilian Guiana, through which the Paru flows, is ethnographically 
completely known that its culture type cannot be accurately described”’ (Gillin, Hand 
book of South American Indians, Vol. 3, p. 801). Furthermore, since Carvalho is a zoolo 
gist and undertook this trip to obtain specimens for the Museu Nacional in Rio de 
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Janeiro, most of the scientific information in his account relates to the flora and fauna 
of the region. Nevertheless, some data of ethnographic interest are given. 

Carvalho traveled up the Paru river as far as the village of Taboca, a small settle 
ment of the Carib-speaking Aparaf (Apalai) Indians. The Aparai of Taboca have well! 
kept gardens, and raise nine different food crops in addition to manioc, their stap! 
They also do considerable hunting. Aparai culture traits cited by Carvalho are: th 
tanga (pubic covering), caxiri (manioc beer), cigars, baskets, long hair for men, depila 
tion of facial hair, urucd and genipa for body painting, and the ant ordeal. 

Carvalho reports four more small Aparai villages farther upstream. At the head 
waters of the Paru there is said to be a village of Urucuiana (Rucuyen) Indians, also 
Carib speakers. 

The author also visited three archeological sites: one was a village abandoned in rela 
tively recent times (p. 40); the other two were caves in which potsherds and stone arti 
facts were found (pp. 53, 57). 

A short but detailed account is given of how “‘balata,”’ an inferior type of rubber, 
is gathered along the Paru river (pp. 49-52). In addition, revealing observations art 
made here and there in the journal about the way of life of the Caboclos of the region 


Notas de Viagem ao Javari-Itacoat-Jurud. Jost CANpipo pE Carvaruno. (Pub 
licagdes Avulsas do Museu Nacional, No. 13.) Rio de Janeiro, Museu Nacional, 
1955. 81 pp., 4 plates, 4 maps. n.p. 

Reviewed by GERTRUDE E. DoLe, Madison, Wisconsin 

Carvalho, a naturalist on the staff of the Museu Nacional in Rio, explored a ‘‘Ke- 
mote and forgotten bit of Brazil” in May and June of 1950 under conditions of consider- 
able hardship. The region explored was primarily the area of the Itacoaf, a little-known 
river which flows northward into the Solimées (middle Amazon) at the point where the 
borders of Brazil, Peru, and Colombia meet. The account of the journey, published in 
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the form of a travel journal, presents a vivid picture of the western Brazilian frontier, 
where the influence of the environment on the life of neo-Brazilians and aboriginals 
alike is still very strong. The culture of white rubber gatherers here resembles the native 
Indian culture far more than it does that of towns and cities in the same territory. In 
fact, the manners and speech of Carvalho and his assistant were so different from those 
of the caboclos that the scientists were taken for North Americans. 

Information of interest to anthropologists, particularly to those who plan to do field 
work in western Brazil, includes a list of travel provisions and their cost; descriptions 
of the terrain, climate, and biota; the location, size, and a brief description of Indian 
settlements; and detailed maps of the region explored. The Indians visited are the 
Ticuna (or Tucuna) and the Canamari (probably of the Catukina linguistic family). 
Carvalho also reports a group called Indiap4 on the Juru4 river, which are not men- 
tioned in other sources dealing with tribes of this area. 

Additional information of particular interest to biologists are the genus and species 
names of a large number of indigenous animals and some plants. 


Custom and Conflict in Africa. MAx GLUCKMAN. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955. ix, 173 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by IRVING KAPLAN, University of Chicago 


These six lectures are printed as delivered by Gluckman in the spring of 1955 on 
the Third Program of the British Broadcasting Corporation. According to the author, 
their central theme is: “‘ . .. how men quarrel in terms of certain of their customary 
allegiances but are restrained from violence through other conflicting allegiances which 
are also enjoined on them by custom. The result is that conflicts in one set of relation- 
ships, over a wider range of society or through a longer period of time, lead to the re- 
establishment of social cohesion” (p. 2). 

The notions of conflict and cohesion are taken through a range of problems in a 
variety of African societies, most of them studied by British social anthropologists. 
Gluckman bases his theoretical statements on these African materials, but he refers, 
sometimes at length and in illuminating fashion, to societies elsewhere, including 
modern Britain. 

The lecture which bears out the central theme most convincingly is the first, ““The 
Peace in the Feud.” Using the Nuer as illustration, Gluckman shows how custom re- 
quires loyalty to the unilineal descent group when it is engaged in feud with another 
such group, though loyalty to the group would make for perpetual feud. Other customs 
require other loyalties: to affines, to local community, and so on. This conflict of loyal- 
ties mitigates the conflict of groups, and there is more peace than actual feud. Gluck- 
man points to the Kalinga of Luzon among whom the same principle operates, although 
working along different structural lines. He questions the legal historians’ view of per- 
petual feud among the Anglo-Saxons: similar conflicts and restraints must have been 
effective there too. Custom is taken for granted; the problem is not why these customs 
exist, but, given these customs, how does the society go on? 

Those social relations or institutions which help to mitigate conflict may themselves 
be foci of conflict. In the third lecture, ““Estrangement in the Family,’’ Gluckman 
examines (among other things) relations between spouses in patrilineal and matrilineal 
societies. In systems which emphasize continued allegiance to other kin, spouses are 
often in conflict. That conflict is greater in nonpatrilineal societies, Gluckman argues, 
because two important sets of rights in women are divided: rights in woman as wife 
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(sexual, economic, etc.) inhere in the husband; rights in woman as child-bearer inhere 
in brother or father. The analysis takes account of other factors and of structural vari- 
ants. Note that custom enjoins conflict—in contrast to strains in our own nuclear family, 
which may have structural origins but are not sanctioned by custom. 

The fourth lecture, ‘‘The Logic of Witchcraft,” is concerned with the channeling of 
witchcraft accusations, which varies with structural arrangements. The discussion is 
interesting but not so systematic as one might wish, perhaps because Gluckman had 
to “brief” his audience on the intellectual logic of witchcraft. Witchcraft is less a re 
solver of conflicts than a devious expression of them. To the extent that it does resolve 
conflicts, the conflict is resolved without facing up to the problems which brought it on 

Lectures three and four do not make a clear case for the central theme as stated. 
It would be simpler to argue that certain structural arrangements and associated cus- 
toms lead to recurrent conflict, which is recurrently and temporarily resolved without 
social and cultural change. The central theme might well be ‘‘conflict without change.”’ 
The second lecture, ‘‘The Frailty in Authority,” is focused precisely on this problem. 

Men have conflicting interests and loyalties. Rulers must make decisions which re- 
solve some conflicts only to exacerbate others. The ruler may then be seen as ruling 
badly, in conflict with ideal behavior for a chief. Since many of the conflicts cannot be 
resolved to everyone’s satisfaction, no ruler is ideal. Still other conflicts exert their 
pressures: legitimate aspirants to the rulership are often in conflict with the ruler for 
power. On another level there may be role conflict: these aspirants may represent the 
chief among the people, and the people vis-a-vis the chief. 

This complex of conflict frequently leads to rebellion, but not to revolution. Change 
in the system is rarely contemplated and rarely occurs as a consequence of purposeful 
political action. A new chief may be installed, but the political structure remains the 
same. Gluckman’s argument is given in rich detail. Why rebellion and not revolution? 
These societies are characterized by homogeneity in economic status and values; the 
status quo is often ritually sanctioned, and other reasons. However, this problem is not 
attacked directly: under what conditions do conflicts lead to change? What are the 
limits of conflict-without-change? 

The fifth lecture, ““The License in Ritual,’’ discusses certain kinds of rituals as 
release mechanisms in situations of political and domestic conflict; for example, con- 
flict caused by custom is controlled by customary ritual license which allows expression 
of hostility. 

In the sixth lecture, Gluckman turns to South Africa. Other than sheer force (or the 
threat thereof), what holds the conflicting elements of South Africa together in a going, 
but changing society? After some remarks on the Union as a whole, Gluckman narrows 
the focus to Natal and the Zulu, and utilizes in historical approach. He takes African- 
European relations from the early days of contact through the mid-thirties and shows 
how this primary conflict is cross-cut by other conflicts, arising out of old and then 
changing Zulu and white culture. The perspective is an interesting one. It does not tell 
the whole story, nor does the author mean that it should. 

Aside from the central theme of these lectures, many insights and hypotheses pro- 
voked me, sometimes to pleased speculation, sometimes to annoyance. The interests and 
predilictions of each reader may lead him to take this book differently. Still one thing 
stands out: the notion of conflict as normal, as nonpathological, as compatible with if 
not actually necessary to stability. 

The concept of conflict covers much ground: between persons, loyalties, ideals and 
realities, and customs. A more precise definition may be desirable to differentiate these 
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various kinds. Yet the use of one word is conducive to recognizing an important 
unity. This observation holds also for Gluckman’s use of the concept of custom. While 
British social anthropologists have rejected a global concept of culture, they also seem 
reluctant to recognize the possibility of analyzing the cultural in the same way that 
they analyze structure. Another manifestation of the British approach appears when 
Gluckman shies away from points requiring consideration of psychological mechanisms 
or intervening variables, which he sees as competing and alternative approaches rather 
than as complementary ones. 

This book is packed with the thinking of a vigorous thinker. Sometimes I felt that I 
would have preferred a more formal treatise, but it is possible that this presentation is 
more conducive to wrestling with the problems on one’s own. 


The Future of Customary Law in Africa (L’Avenir du Droit Coutumier en Afrique). 
Symposium-Colloque Amsterdam, 1955. (Organized by the Afrika Instituut- 
Studiecentrum-Leiden in collaboration with the Royal Tropical Institute-Amster- 
dam. Leiden: Universitaire Pers, 1956. xvii, 305 pp. hfl. 19.75. 


Reviewed by IRVING KAPLAN, University of Chicago 


This volume contains (1) summaries of, or excerpts from, laws governing the appli- 
cation of customary law, organization of courts, and similar matters in African terri- 
tories; and (2) more important papers combining general accounts of developments in 
this field, assertions of relationships between law and other aspects of culture, and 
statements of policy and values. Official and unofficial representatives of all colonial 
powers in Africa (save Portugal) and many Dutch scholars were at the Symposium. 
They were concerned mainly with Negro Africa, but there is a paper on the Berbers of 
French North Africa and an analysis of the Dutch experience with adat law in Indo- 
nesia. The South African situation is discussed in a paper submitted after the con- 
ference, and the Portuguese territories are dealt with in a three page paper, also submit- 
ted later. 

The papers cover a lot of ground, literally and figuratively. Some are more limited 
in scope (Anderson’s on Moslem law in British African territories or Schapera’s treat- 
ment of Bechuanaland); others concern large heterogeneous regions and the technical- 
legal and social problems raised by such heterogeneity. 

The papers are concerned with the “inevitable,” the feasible, and the desirable. 
Differences of opinion (often following national lines) are manifest with respect to all 
three, but there is also general agreement at another level. Thus, in the resolutions 
prepared by some of the participants, we find that ‘‘The proper field of customary 
law should normally be regarded as restricted to family relations, succession and im- 
movable property (in so far as such property continues in fact to be held under cus- 


tomary forms of tenure) . . . [and that] in view of the fundamental changes . . . charac- 
teristic of modern Africa . . . customary law cannot meet the needs of African society 
in the future . . . without undergoing substantial adaptation” (p. 268). 


Perhaps these papers may most usefully be seen as documents which are grist for 
the mill of the comparative study of law and social change, in which semiacademic, 
semiofficial views of the good and the true are simply variables. Particularly interesting 
from this point of view is a Nigerian lawyer’s paper on “The Future of Nigerian Cus- 
tomary Law.” He does not differ so much from his European colleagues, except that 
he is probably less conservative than they on the question of the traditional organiza- 
tion of the courts (and traditional methods of recruitment of court personnel), especially 
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insofar as such organization may be an obstacle to political unity and legal progress. 
Whatever our own views of the desirable, there are many issues raised in this volume, 
and many assumptions made, which need study in anthropological detail. Of this the 
participants were well aware. 


Estudios Saharianos. Jutio Caro Baroyja. (Instituto de Estudios Africanos.) Madrid, 
1955. xvii, 502 pp., 220 figs. (Includes maps, sketches, charts, tables, and plates; 
many unnumbered tables included in text.) Paper bound: 250 pesetas. 


Reviewed by Jort S. CANBY, State University of New York 


The ethnographic research involved in this book took place among the Arabs in 
the Spanish Sahara (that is, in roughly the equivalent of the colony of Rio de Oro on 
the Atlantic coast just south of Morocco). The author spent some 80 days during the 
winter of 1952-53 in the town of Aiun and environs. He gathered geneologies, names 
of tribes and their leaders, local geographic terminology, vocabularies, official infor- 
mation, and noted everything he saw or heard. At the same time he drew maps, sketches, 
and diagrams, while a companion, Miguel Molina Campuzano, took photographs. The 
resulting book is a compilation of all these data plus much bibliographic material. A 
brief perusal of the publication will confirm the author’s statement that while in the 
field he worked feverishly, “‘sometimes from nine in the morning until nine at night.” 

Perhaps the strongest criticism of the book is that the author seemingly included 
every illustrative figure rendered in the field. Many of them are excellent, but at least 
an equal number could have been omitted with little loss of clarity or content. It is this 
inclusion of so much diverse material which belies the author’s stated philosophy, “We 
believe little is gained by the system of ‘encyclopedic anthropology’ on peoples, treat 
ing all aspects of their lives, from the most insignificant to the most grave, in as ex- 
haustive a manner as now said.” Caro further contends that, following Evans-Pritchard, 
“We studied problems and not people.” 

Were the author true to his tenets, we might hope to find some ordering of ma- 
terial to demonstrate a theory or generalization. Unfortunately, Sr. Caro seems to have 
failed to give us either a thorough and ordered ethnography of American standard or 
a scientific treatise of the English school of social anthropology. 

The general lack of continuity makes impracticable a review of the book as a whole. 
The first section deals with ethnographic material and the second with historical ma- 
terial. Social structure and economy are noted. Then, in the third chapter, the social 
structure of a single tribe is covered. This chapter is laudable for its demographic 
figures, but the sociograms seem largely unnecessary. The final chapter of a purely 
ethnographic nature deals in a quantitative way with the nomadic bands visited. It 
is most “encyclopedic,” and includes numbers of almost everything. 

The second half of the book is almost purely historic in content. The chapters are 
concerned with modern local history from a native point of view, well supplemented 
by European references. The concluding chapter is concerned with historic sources in 
the nonliterate society, and it is here that Caro sounds his strongest analytical note. 

Four appendices follow. These deal with tribal areas, codes of the desert, festive 
dancing, and year-names of the XI Vth Century of the Hijra. The book is terminated 
with brief indices of authors and materials and a list of illustrations. Sharp editorial scis- 
sors could be used with profit, to reduce the book to some 200 pages. 

In view of the fact that the author spent a relatively short time in the area, he must 
be commended for gathering such a quantity of data. Further, the great amount of 
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library research which augments this study, despite its carrying the author far from . 
functional ethnography, does add depth to the work. This might be more closely emu- 
lated by more American ethnographers. Finally, Caro is to be congratulated on his clear 
and unpretentious language. The book should prove interesting and valuable to those 
concerned with social structure, North African affairs, and the Arab world—whose 
westernmost enclave is the subject of this work. 


Vee als Voorwerp van Rijkdom in Oost Afrika. ALBERTUS ANTONIUS TROUWBORST. The 
Hague: Uitgeverij Excelsior, 1956. 115 pp., 1 map. n.p. 


Reviewed by JEAN CoMHAIRE, South Orange, New Jersey 


The East African area, thanks to Herskovits, is a favorite of American anthropol- 
ogists, and this Dutch thesis therefore cannot fail to meet with sympathetic interest. 
The author re-examines Herskovits’ use of Veblen’s theory of the leisure class, and con- 
cludes that there is no absolute relation between wealth, economic surplus, and social 
stratification. According to his views, the function of wealth is to secure independence 
and this can exist in societies without an economic surplus. At the same time, the exist- 
ence of a surplus does not necessarily lead to the growth of a privileged class, because 
stratification becomes possible only when people are ready to recognize criteria of class 
distinction. 

These are interesting ideas, but whether they are presented convincingly is another 
question. While taking the culture area concept for granted, the author fails to submit 
an inventory of its tribal systems, which might support his thesis that stratification 
does not go together with economic surplus. Either field work or the perusal of more 
literature would have made him realize the poverty of the information available on 
the subject. Since Herskovits himself was careful to insist on the indefinite character 
of certain parts of the boundaries of his area, Trouwborst should not have hesitated in 
considering the material available on the Horn of Africa and the excellent work recently 
done by the French Institute of Madagascar, the latter emphasizing the importance of 
psychological and religious considerations. Even without leaving the borders of the 
accepted cattle area, useful data might have been obtained from o'‘Ticial sources such as 
the reports to the United Nations Organization and the native codes published by 
Hans Cory and others. Neither does the author make full use of sources such as 
Seligman, who had something of great value to say on the relation between cattle- 
tending and divine kingship, and Jacques Maquet, who stressed the significant role of 
cattle as an instrument of foreign rule. 

Let us hope that Trouwborst may soon be given an opportunity to do fieldwork in 
an area where he can give his theory the test it deserves and where, even if disproved, 
he can contribute something of his own to the literature on the cattle area. 


The Deeply Rooted: A Study of a Drents Community in the Netherlands. Joun Y. KEuR 
and Dorotny L. Krur. Foreword by Pieter J. Bouman. (Monographs of the 
American Ethnological Society, No. 25.) Netherlands: Royal VanGorcum Ltd., 
1955. 208 pp., frontispiece, 4 plates, 3 tabies, 2 maps, appendix. $3.00. 


Reviewed by RutH H. LANDMAN, University of Illinois 


This study of a Drents peasant village is the product of a joint research project 
undertaken by a husband-wife team: Dr. John Keur, biologist, and Dr. Dorothy Keur, 
anthropologist. Taking advantage of this dual professional equipment, the authors’ 
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“basic interest...lay in the interrelation of natural environment and cultural 
development” (p. 13). 

The two topics are dealt with separately in the two major portions of the mono- 
graph; John Keur’s section treats the ecology of Anderen, and Dorothy Keur’s half 
describes the culture of the people. The ethnographic data were collected by participant- 
observation over a nine month period, largely through casual conversation with all fami- 
lies and intensive questioning of a few. Additional data were collected from documents 
and consultation with “experts,” both in the village and the province. 

This monograph, the first English study of a Dutch community, contains extensive 
descriptions of the life of an isolated Dutch village. In outline form it deals with the 
intensive farming, the life cycle, trends in education, and the annual cycle of major 
events. The study is thus a useful enthographical contribution, but it fails to supply 
satisfactory documentation for the ambitious hypothesis proposed in the introduction: 


“Human nature is cut, or at least trimmed, to fit nature’s cloth. While a large range of 
cultural manifestations may appear in the same environmental setting, as a variety of plants in 
botanical associations, not all will prove equally successful, or even necessarily survive. In how 
far, then, does the natural environment affect the cultural development? To what extent are the 
two factors linked? With this orientation, the study of Anderen . . . was undertaken” (p. 14) 


In the body of the monograph and in the conclusions, the Keurs attempt to show 
that their data support the thesis of a close causal relationship between natural en- 
vironment and cultural pattern. The main argument is that the traditionalism of the 
Anderen people is a consequence of the special natural environment, its isolation in 
sandy bog land, and its inaccessibility to outsiders. They state that the people ‘‘cleave 
to the old and tried,” that “risk is abhorrent, and change is resisted as long as possible” 
(p. 170). 

On the basis of the data presented in the monograph, these assertions do not appear 
to be justified in respect to the most relevant field of activity, that of coping with the 
natural environment. It is precisely in this part of their lives that the people of Anderen 
show themselves to be monumental innovators. They have changed the land on which 
they live from sand and bog capable of supporting only a grazing economy, to land that 
is suitable for extensive and profitable crop cultivation. This was accomplished through 
decades of tremendous labor, when stones were removed from the fields and shipped to 
the dyke-building parts of Holland, swamps were drained, and the soil reconditioned 
with vast quantities of chemicals. 

Thus the people of Anderen, like those of so many other societies, have shown their 
considerable independence of their natural environment. Other avenues of analysis will 
need to be explored to determine the dominant levers of culture change and constancy 
in Anderen. 


The Philippine Plaza Complex: A Focal Point in Culture Change. DoNN V. Hart. 
(Cultural Report Series, Southeast Asia Studies.) New Haven: Yale University, 
1955. v, 57 pp., 11 charts. n.p. 

Reviewed by Grace L. Woop, University of Michigan 

“The plaza complex, as defined in this report, consists of the plaza proper and its 
immediate vicinity” (p. 1). In this exploratory study of Philippine communities where 
the plaza arrangement persists, Hart considers the plaza complex to be a focal point 
in culture change and compares “plaza functions” in the Philippines and in Mexico. 

After defining the plaza complex and describing its general spatial arrangement, the 
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study devotes successive chapters to specific features within the complex: the govern- 
ment building, the Catholic church, the public school, the marketplace, residential 
patterns, and celebrations. In lieu of a conclusion or summary, the final chapter con- 
siders the role of celebrations in culture change. 

However, the reviewer sees the plaza complex as merely the focus of the author’s 
attention rather than as a “focal point” of culture change in the Philippines. Only at 
certain times in the discussion of a particular trait of the complex, such as “school,” 
is the author referring to a structure on or near the plaza; elsewhere the trait refers to 
the local government agency housed in the structure and to its associated activities, or 
again it is an institution with a certain functional role in the community; on occasion, 
it is a fusion of all these separate things. Thus, the “plaza complex” is an elastic rhe- 
torical device that embraces various aspects of community life as these are touched 
upon by the author. Also, with respect to culture change, this report is concerned only 
with a random assortment of innovations that come into the community through activi- 
ties centered on or near the plaza. The more general aspects of culture change in the 
Philippines are not discussed here. 

The comparison between the Philippines and Mexico consists of a random scatter- 
ing of statements from works on Tepoztlan which, with but one exception, parallel 
statements about the Philippines. 


Iban Agriculture: A Report on the Shifting Cultivation of Hill Rice by the Iban of Sarawak. 
J. D. FreeMAN. Foreward by E. R. Leacn. (Colonial Research Studies No. 18.) 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1955. xii, 148 pp., 5 figs., 24 plates, 32 
tables, 3 maps, frontispiece. 


Reviewed by Haroip C. Columbia University 


This compact and highly commendable monograph stands out as a major contribu- 
tion to the anthropological study of tropical agriculture. Based on two and a half years 
(1949-51) of intensive fieldwork, it provides a detailed ethnographic analysis of pioneer 
shifting cultivation among the Iban of the Baleh region in central Sarawak. 

In the last 150 years, the egalitarian but competitive and—until recently—warlike 
Iban have pushed from south of the Rejang River into all administrative divisions of 
Sarawak. Today they number over 190,000, more than half of whom are engaged in 
traditionally-based shifting cultivation of upland rice and other Malaysian food crops. 
Freeman’s task, recommended in 1948 as a social-economic research project by E. R. 
Leach, was to study a stable Iban community based on this type of agriculture, and 
“not subject to undue land shortage.” The results of the author’s investigation are 
presented in six parts, beginning with an introductory account of Iban social organiza- 
tion in which it is emphasized that the only corporate social and economic unit is the 
autonomous family group living together—at least part of the year—in a single long- 
house apartment or bilek. Freeman stresses that the “Iban long-house must be con- 
ceived of not as a unified group, but rather as a territorial aggregation of discrete units, 
not as a communal pavilion, but as a terrace of privately owned houses.” The agri- 
cultural and related activities of these household groups (‘‘bilek families’’) are discussed 
throughout the rest of the report, which includes sections on land tenure, agricultural 
techniques, the economics of agriculture, Iban methods of land usage, and the problem 
of shifting cultivation. Many significant data not included in other reports on similar 
topics are treated fully, and the quantified results of the author’s detailed observations 
are presented in numerous tables. Particularly noteworthy is Freeman’s analysis of 
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Iban modes of land usage in pioneer regions over long periods of time. He concludes 
that under local conditions, shifting cultivation is economically justifiable if swiddens 
are planted in rice only after a fallow interval of at least 12 years and never more 
than one season in succession. Inasmuch as the average bilek family of 5.75 members 
requires 4.6 acres of land per annum, and between 70 and 80 percent of the available 
land is cultivable, Freeman calculates the critical carrying capacity of land under the 
Iban system at eight to nine bilek families per square mile (i.e., 46 to 52 persons per 
square mile, three or four times the actual population density in the area studied). In 
assessing the conditions of superabundant natural resources in the pioneering Baleh 
region and the agricultural practices of its inhabitants, Freeman discusses many im- 
portant social and cultural variables. However, his treatment of local ecological factors, 
particularly the different types of natural vegetation and the economic significance of 
varying crop associations and successions (including root, tree, and grain crops other 
than rice), does not come up to the level of this otherwise excellent report. Despite this 
weakness, Freeman has given us the best published description of a Malaysian system 
of swidden agriculture, and a superior introduction to a Jong-neglected phase of Bornean 
ethnography. Fortunately, the author promises further works on Iban social organiza- 
tion and religion. 


An Ethnological Sketch of Rennell Island: A Polynesian Outlier in Melanesia. Kaj 
BrirKeEt-SmiTH. (Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk- 
filologiske Meddelelser, Volume 35, No. 3). Copenhagen: I Kommission Hos Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 1956. 222 pp., illus. 


Reviewed by DouGcias OLIvER, Harvard University 


“If you have spent a considerable part of your lifetime studying the Eskimo and 
American Indians of the Arctic and Subarctic, you may sometimes feel a yearning to 
stroll on a white sand beach in the shade of gently swaying coconut palms, and if then 
your dreams can be combined with a scientific purpose, it is easy coming to a decision.” 
With these words, the distinguished Danish ethnologist Kaj Birket-Smith introduces 
his report on a one-month stay at Rennell Island during 1951. It would be difficult to 
imagine an unhappier choice for a South Seas idyll: 49 miles long, Rennell is a raised 
coral island eroded into razor-sharp ridges, covered with tangled jungle, short on arable 
soil and potable water, and long on “highly irritating’? mosquitoes, flies, and leeches. 
The population (1009+) is thinly scattered, and communication either overland or 
coastwise is arduous. Still, it is fortunate for anthropology that Dr. Birket-Smith’s 
scientific objectives overruled his romantic yearnings, for Rennell, lying 100 miles 
south of Guadalcanal, is one of the least westernized Polynesian islands; it has only 
recently been subjected to mission and other outside influences, and it is still aboriginal 
in many fundamental respects. 

During his short stay, Dr. Birket-Smith concentrated upon material culture. His 
report, composed in flawless English, is in two parts. Part One is a descriptive inventory 
of material traits, based on field observations, museum study, and an exhaustive surve) 
of published sources. The author’s verbal descriptions are excellent and richly illus 
trated. This section should prove a very useful addition to the ethnography of Polynesia. 

Part Two is an attempt to define the island’s cultural relationship with the rest of 
Polynesia, Micronesia, and nearby Melanesia. By prodigious library research, including 
many references little known or long ignored by United States ethnologists, the author 
compares Rennell traits, item by item, with those of other areas. In conclusion, he takes 
issue with the ethnological reconstructions of most of the other students of this subject. 
He considers that his own inconclusive findings are, like theirs, inevitable and due to 
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gaps in the ethnographic and archeological record. This reviewer agrees heartily with 
the author’s conclusions in this matter, but would go a step further and voice the opin- 
ion that the method used both by him and by the writers he criticizes—or rather, the 
premise behind that method—dooms such research to inconclusiveness. Nearly all 
published accounts of general Polynesian culture history seem to be based on the pre- 
sumption of large-scale movements: many people migrating together, more or less pur- 
posely and over long distances. A contrary view, documented in a challenging study 
by Andrew Sharp (Ancient Voyagers in the Pacific, Wellington, 1956), together with 
the recent studies carried out by TRIPP linguists (George W. Grace, “‘Subgrouping of 
Malayo-Polynesian: A Report of Tentative Findings,” AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Vol. 57, No. 2, Part 1), provide promising new perspectives for historical reconstruction 
in Oceania. 


Bibliography of Indonesian Peoples and Cultures, Vols. I & II. RaymMonp KENNEDY. 
Revised Edition by THomas W. Maretzki and H. Tu. Fiscner. New Haven: 
Human Relations Area Files & Yale Southeast Asia Studies, 1955. Vol. I, xxviii, 
320 pp., 3 figs. Vol. II, 343 pp., 3 figs. Ea. $3.25. 

Reviewed by Fay-Cooper Co ie, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The first edition of this bibliography was an outgrowth of the classified world-wide 
ethnological bibliography begun by George Murdock. In 1932, materials which had 
been assembled on Indonesia were turned over to Professor Raymond Kennedy, the 
outstanding authority in that field. During the next twelve years he covered the libraries 
of America and Holland in an attempt to list all anthropological and sociological 
materials relating to that area. In addition, many books and articles dealing with 
geography, colonial administration, education, and history were incorporated, as well 
as some on geology, botany, and zoology. However, the Bibliography concentrated on 
the peoples and cultures of the Indies. Classification was first by islands, then by 
peoples or tribes. To facilitate use by the general reader, maps were incorporated which 
showed the locations of the peoples listed. Since the majority of articles were in Dutch, 
these were given first and followed by those in other languages. 

The first edition was quickly exhausted, but increasing interest in the area and the 
appearance of many new volumes and articles indicated the need for an expanded 
edition. 

Following the death of Professor Kennedy, the present editors undertook this revi- 
sion. In general, the form of the first edition is followed, but a few changes should be 
noted: most references to modern political and economic matters are omitted, as are 
materials relating to Western New Guinea. It thus appears that the present volumes 
are more specifically anthropological than was first contemplated by Kennedy. 

No attempt is made to evaluate the publications listed, nor is there any indication 
of contents, other than the titles. To have attempted either would have entailed a 
much greater task and an additional volume. As it stands, the Bibliography is a worthy 
testimonial to the knowledge and industry of Professor Kennedy. It is a must for every 
library and individual interested in the peoples and cultures of Southeast Asia. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Archeology of Zion Park. Apert H. SCHROEDER, with contributions by Myr V. 
WALKER, Russet K. GRATER, KATHARINE BARTLETT, IRENE EMERY, VOLNEY H. 
Jones and BEN W. WertHERILL. (University of Utah Anthropological Papers, No. 
22.) Salt Lake City, 1955. vii, 212 pp.,22 plates, 26 figs., 23 tables. n.p. 

Reviewed by CLEMENT W. MEIGHAN, University of California, Los Angeles 
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Both the authors and the publisher are to be commended for making available in 
printed form the work done in Zion National Park more than 20 years ago. The field 
work was done in the early 1930’s through the Civil Works Administration and the 
National Park Service, with the late Ben Wetherill in charge. It is always a difficult 
task to prepare a report from someone else’s records, and in this case the job was still 
more difficult because many of the original notes were destroyed and the remainder 
were widely scattered. Schroeder has accomplished an admirable feat in drawing the 
old information into a coherent and substantial contribution. 

The work done in Zion Park, in southwestern Utah, is of particular interest because 
the region is close to a cultural boundary. To the north and west were various desert 
nomadic cultures, to the south and east the Utah Puebloid agriculturalists and thx 
Basketmaker-Anasazi groups. Schroeder shows that the culture of the Zion area de- 
veloped out of a Basketmaker base and continued in relative isolation from the Four 
Corners area until Pueblo II times. Despite local differences, Zion shared in the gen- 
eral rise and fall of Anasazi culture. The Pueblo-like pattern was replaced by desert 
hunters and gatherers; Schroeder suggests A.D. 1150 as the date of the displacement 
in the Zion region. 

The descriptions of pottery and artifacts add much to the value of the report and 
will allow future comparative studies to include this part of southern Utah. 


Osnovy Arkheologiit (Fundamentals of Archeology). A. V. ARTSYKHOVSKY. Moscow: 
Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoi Literatury (Government Institute of 
Political Literature), 1955. 278 pp., 119 figs. n.p. 


Reviewed by Paut Torstoy, Columbia University 


As an introductory textbook on the archeology of the Soviet Union from the Paleo 
lithic to the Middle Ages, the work sc 2ms to suit its purpose: it is clearly planned, well 
supplied with descriptive information, concise, and adequately illustrated. 

The planning reflects a tempered evolutionism, somewhat on the order of V. Gordon 
Childe’s, hardly more than a recognition of broad, commonly used divisions (Paleo 
lithic, Mesolithic, Eneolithic, Bronze, Iron in the prehistoric sequence, Slave-owning 
and Feudal State for more complex and generally later developments), and an attempt 
to invest them with valid economic, social, and political characteristics. As used by the 
author in the form of chapter designations, the scheme is unobtrusive and most of the 
space is devoted to conveying information, not to propounding a thesis. 

The book begins with an extremely tendentious survey of Russian accomplishments 
in archeology. The reader who wishes to follow the leads contained in it may avail him 
self of an historical perspective on Russian work generally lacking in western histories 
of archeology. However, the picture he will be offered of western research will be that of 
a mass of nameless “‘clerical reactionaries” attempting to sap the foundations of pro 
gressive Russian archeology. 

The chapters on the Paleolithic and Mesolithic are perhaps the least satisfactory. 
They reflect an attitude of long standing in Soviet archeology which consists in mini 
mizing cultural differences at those time levels and the abusing of French nomenclature 
in dealing with them. As a result, the Siberian Upper Paleolithic is termed Magda 
lenian. Soviet specialists no longer hold this position, but the change occurred since 
the writing of Osnovy. In the chapter on the Paleolithic is also to be found the old saw 
that Neanderthalian morphology is due to endogamy and inbreeding (p. 36). 

Of particular interest are the last five chapters, which deal with historic archeology: 
“The Ancient Slavs—The Early Middle Ages in Eastern Europe”’; ‘‘Russia from the 
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IXth to the XIIIth Centuries”; “The Volga Bolgars’’; “‘Novgorod”’ and “The Rise 
of Moscow.” Historic archeology is the author’s special field of study, and the subject 
he writes on best. One cannot help suspecting chauvinistic bias in the frequent asser- 
tions regarding the magnitude and largely local origin of cultural developments in 
early Russia. However, the summary of information pres-nted is fascinating to the 
nonspecialist, and without doubt crucial for Russian historical studies. It should also 
be pointed out that the slant which archeological data seem to give on early events 
in Russia is one that archeology has been called on to provide frequently for other 
times and places: one in which important events are distinguished from trivial ones 
as they could not be from documentary sources, in which local antecedents are found 
for seemingly catastrophic phenomena, and in which authentic and complex content 
is given to ethnic and other entities previously known as mere labels and correspond- 
ingly abused. 

In appraising the work as a whole, few western readers will have unqualified confi- 
dence in the author’s opinions on past economic and social events in the area he treats, 
or in his use of archeology to infer these. Thus, the occurrence of female clay figurines 
at Tripolye is hardly grounds for assuming “‘matriarchy” (p. 64). At the same time, 
many of the author’s functional and developmental statements seem praiseworthy at- 
tempts to go beyond the descriptive and superficial. Burial inequalities, house size and 
arrangement, site location, and major technological traits are consistently exploited 
for their possible meaning. The reasoning is often no different than that followed by 
western workers of similar interests. In fact, against the background of Soviet writings, 
Artsykhovsky’s interpretations are at times surprisingly undogmatic and show a readi- 
ness to face complications and to suspend judgment. Thus, “‘As to the socio-economic 
structure of the tribes represented by the burial fields, it is too early to judge; the evi- 
dence remains inadequate” (p. 190). In matters unrelated to ideology, Artsykhovsky is 
likewise cautious; this is worthy of note since Soviet workers have often tended toward 
positive statements at all costs. 

In all, Osnovy has many qualities, no doubt reflecting the stature of its author, and 
relatively few of the defects invariably found in the works of his compatriots. The 
bibliography is quite ample and contributes to making Osnovy a highly usable starting 
point for further acquaintance with Soviet work. 


Arkheologiya v SSSR (Archeology in the USSR). A. L. Moncayt. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
Akademii Nauk SSSR (Publishing House of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR), 
1955, 436 pp., 187 figs., 25.20 rubles. 

Reviewed by Paut Torstoy, Columbia University, New York 


While essentially similar in plan to Artsykhovsky’s book (see preceding review) 
and put to press some six months before, Arkheologiya differs from it in several ways, 
and is perhaps somewhat more representative of Soviet archeology today. It is more 
ambitiously conceived than Artsykhovsky’s manual and, as a reference book, is much 
more complete and usable. Regional and temporal coverage is quite systematic, 
references are in the text, and illustrations are generally superior, though empha- 
sizing spectacular art pieces to a greater extent. Introductory sections on field and 
laboratory methods describe approximately the same range of techniques as that fa- 
miliar to American workers. The sections summarizing Caucasian and Central Asian 
archeology seem particularly valuable since the literature for these areas is so scat- 
tered. Four indexes list Soviet archeologists and historians with their fields of speciali- 
zation (pp. 395-403), names of other persons mentioned in the book (pp. 403-405), 
site and culture names (pp. 406-415), other geographic and ethnic designations (pp. 
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416-423) and authors cited (pp. 424-427). In addition, a site list of 316 entries (pp. 
381-394) is geared to a fold-in map of European and Asian sites, classified by type and 
horizon. 

As the title indicates, the work deals with archeological activities in post-revolu- 
tionary Russia, and not merely with the resultant archeological knowledge. While the 
latter is presented in some detail, it is shown as growing out of specific projects whose 
aims, leaders, dates, and resulting publications are given, thus allowing the reader to 
follow the growth and solution of particular problems in the archeology of Soviet 
Eurasia and to locate the original reports on them. 

To a much greater extent than Artsykhovsky, Mongayt attempts to list sys- 
tematically the inadequacies or lacunae existing in specific areas of study and to suggest 
directions for future research. This forthright approach to controversial or inade- 
quately illumined issues will appeal to the western reader, particularly in view of the 
title of the book. The self-praise one might expect to find here remains offensive by 
western standards; nevertheless, the general tone is moderate as measured against 
similar statements of a few years ago (see “Morgan and Soviet Anthropological 
Thought,” by the reviewer; AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 54:8-17), as the following 
passage shows: (p. 51): 

“Does this contrast between Soviet and bourgeois archeology imply a claim on 
our part that everything is wrong with bourgeois science, and everything right at 
home? Naturally not. In bourgeois countries as well, many scientists have consider- 
able achievements to their credit, while our accomplishments have been attended hy a 
number of shortcomings of which we shall speak in the chapters to follow. Soviet ar- 
cheologists aim at scientific cooperation with progressive foreign scientists, and are 
prepared to make use of all that is important and interesting in the findings of bour- 
geois science. 

“We perceive many faults in our discipline, and even in a book whose aim it is to 
detail the achievements of Soviet archeology, we do not conceal them, but speak of 
them frankly, Yet, when we speak of the superiority of Soviet archeology, we have in 
mind not isolated accomplishments or achievements, of which not a few have marked 
the work of scientists in bourgeois countries, but that genuine superiority of which we 
are profoundly convinced, the methodological superiority that stems from Marxist 
philosophy and ensures the most objective approach to the discovery of the historical 
past.” 

While presumptuous, this self-appraisal suggests some degree of maturation and a 
growing sense of security in the field. This is also evident in the broadening of the con- 
tent of research which, as Mongayt points out (p. 380), has by and large overcome 
the “growing pains” of “immersion in the study of objects or attempts to make ethnic 
interpretations the major aim of archeology,” as well as “the fascination with socio- 
logical or stadial schemes.’’ Thus, common sense rather than sociological preconceptions 
are evident in the statement, made in connection with the growth of the Usatovo- 
Gorodsk cultures out of Tripolye (pp. 108-109), that “... It is rather difficult to ex 
plain all cultural changes as the result of changes in economic structure.” 

It seems rather unfair to the author to devote so much of our attention to the 
climate of opinion which he reflects. It is regrettable that lack of communication and 
background events should make the subject of such prime interest. Our hope is that 
growing familiarity and increasing areas of agreement on points of method will divest 
considerations of this kind of the disproportionate interest they now have, and so al- 
low appraisal of the work of Russian anthropologists on a more individual plane. 
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Iskopaemyi Chelovek i ego Kul’tura na Territorii SSSR [Fossil Man and His Culture 
in the U.S.S.R.]. (“Moskovskii Gosudarstvennyi Universitet. Uchenye Zapiski.” 
Vyp. 158.) Moscow, 1952. 273 pp., illus., plans, tables. 


Reviewed by CHESTER S. CHaRD, University of California, Berkeley 


This is a volume of collected papers in memory of the archeologist M. V. Voevod- 
skii (1903-1948), presenting some of the results of work on which the staff of the Insti- 
tute of Anthropology at Moscow State University has been engaged. A major portion 
is devoted to hitherto-unpublished excavations of the Desna Expedition (directed by 
Voevodskii) on various sites of the Paleolithic, Mesolithic, and later periods. Most of 
the remaining papers describe a number of scattered finds of fossil human remains, and 
help to explain the somewhat inappropriate title of the volume. 

A brief obituary and bibliography of Voevodskii are followed by 22 papers from 
various authors—five of them representing manuscripts left by Voevodskii himself. Of 
perhaps greatest interest is his “Early Paleolithic of the Russian Plain” (pp. 9-47), 
written in 1946, which sets forth the arguments for the Soviet scheme of Paleolithic 
chronology more definitely than the reviewer has yet encountered elsewhere. In part 
this is a revolt against Osborn and Obermaier; Voevodskii seems unaware of more re- 
cent Western thinking on the subject. But the backbone of the scheme is correlation of 
Mousterian with early Riss in the glacial sequence. Voevodskii discusses in detail all 
of the evidence from the U.S.S.R. that could be brought to bear on this problem. Much 
of it is admittedly inconclusive, and the entire case seems to rest on two items. One of 
these is the terrace sequence on the Caucasian shore of the Black Sea (Abkhaziia), 
where some of the oldest remains in the Soviet Union occur. Evidence here indicates 
that Mousterian antedates the maximal Caucasus glaciation, which is assumed to corre- 
late with Riss—an assumption which is not necessarily valid. The second item con- 
sists of finds in situ under the moraine of the maximal glaciation on the South Russian 
plain (Desna Valley)—equated with Riss. Two stations here yielded a large scraper 
and several worked flakes (figs. 20-22), but no associated fauna. Since there seems no 
reason to question the context, the argument hinges solely on the claim that these arti- 
facts are indisputably Mousterian, and could not possibly represent an older stage of 
culture. We should point out first of all that a sample of this size could not be adequate 
evidence for anything. Second, the artifacts illustrated could all be duplicated in 
western European assemblages associated with handaxes, and thus would not be out 
of place in an early Riss milieu. We may reasonably demand more solid proof before 
discarding our present chronology. 

Other items of interest in the volume are reports on three Upper Paleolithic sites 
(pp. 75-132)—Anikeev Rov 1, Bugorok, and Rabochii Rov (22 grinding slabs were 
found in the latter site); on the early Mesolithic site of Pokrovshchina (pp. 133-150); 
and a detailed study of fish remains from early Slav sites, showing the utilization of 
various species by the inhabitants (pp. 253-273). 

Five finds of fossil man occupy ten papers which describe the remains and the cir- 
cumstances of their occurrence. They comprise the Skodnia skull cap (pp. 151-179), a 
heel bone from Tunguz Peninsula on the Volga (pp. 181-192), the Khvalyn skull cap 
(pp. 193-206), fragments of cranium from the Dnepropetrovsk area (pp. 217-237), 
and a cranial vault from the Severka River (pp. 239-252). All are described as dis- 
playing certain primitive features which are interpreted as survivals of Neanderthaloid 
traits. But since the documentation of all these finds is unsatisfactory, any significant 
conclusions are ruled out. 
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Tarukishi Hakkutsu. Hokokusho (Tarukishi Excavation Report [Title in English: 
Tarukishi Remains]) (In Japanese, with English captions and summaries.) S. 
Takevucut, M. Minato, H. T. Opa, and S. Sucmmara. Hakodate: Hakodate 
Municipal Museum, 1956. 53 pp., 34 pls., figs., maps, diags. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Gorpon W. Hewes, University of Colorado 


Tarukishi, in southwest Hokkaidé, is one of several possible Paleolithic or Meso- 
lithic archeological sites recently discovered in Japan, of which the best known is the 
Iwajuku site in Gumma Prefecture, Honsht. The Tarukishi site is on a river terrace, 
not far from the Sea of Japan, and its artifacts lay in clay soil to a depth of about 50 
cm. Geographical coordinates are approximately 42°44’ N. Lat., 140°15’ 20” E. Long. 
An area of 147.5 square meters was carefully excavated in 1954, following a farmer's 
report to the Hakodate museum of a site with large stone blades but no pottery. The 
remains consist entirely of flake blade tools and scrapers, a core, and flakes, typologi- 
cally quite unlike anything associated with the fairly well-known Jomon Neolithic cul- 
tures of either Japan proper or Hokkaid6é. The dominant tool was a large uniface blade, 
ranging up to 21.5 cm. in length. There were side, end, and discoidal scrapers. Typo- 
logically, the material certainly conforms to one’s expectations for an Upper Paleo- 
lithic blade-using culture in Northeast Asia. Unfortunately, neither animal bone nor 
recognizable traces of carbonaceous material for C14 dating occurred. The datings 
suggested are guesses based on river terrace sequences alone. Nevertheless, the Taru- 
kishi remains, seen by the reviewer, appear genuinely important, and their typological 
consistency should permit correlations with any similar materials which might come 
to light in Japan. 

The authors and the Hakodate Municipal Museum are to be complimented for the 
promptness and completeness of their report, and foreigners will be grateful for their 
inclusion of English chapter summaries and plate captions. 


Man in Search of His Ancestors. ANDRE SENET (transl. from the Fr. by Malcolm 
Barnes). New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. x, 274 pp., 110 figs., 12 plates, 8 charts 
and tables. $5.50 


Reviewed by W. M. KroGMan, University of Pennsylvania 


I have just finished reading Wendt’s In Search of Adam, and am struck bv a major 
similarity. Both books pay less attention to the actual fossil remains than to the cir- 
cumstances of the find in human and cultural terms. It is the men and times that are 
important, not the mere bones themselves. In a sense I feel that Senet is the more con- 
cerned with ethical and even spiritual values, even though he avers that ‘‘the long 
misunderstanding (between evolution and religion) has now ended.” 

The book is in three major parts: At the Cradle of Humanity; Our Ancestors the 
Fishes; The Why and the How of the History of Life. In an introduction, The Mon- 
keys’ Revenge, he expounds the Piltdown hoax. I’m not sure why it is a “‘revenge,” ex- 
cept that it imparts a look-before-you-leap caution. 

The first part is quite orthodox: first, reference to de Perthes, Lartet, et al., then 
a more or less chronological catologue of finds, then references to archeology and art, 
and finally a discussion of the anthropoid-to-man transformation. The last is con- 
sidered a “‘tragi-comedy in five acts,” from Parapithecus to Homo sapiens. In a tab- 
ular comparison between men and anthropoids, there is presented a watered-down 
and not too carefully chosen version of Schultz’s careful and detailed analyses (al- 
though, to be sure, Schultz is not even referred to in the Index). In an attempt at a 
genealogical tree of man, the more or less straight line ascendancy is Parapithecus (or 
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close forms)—Propliopithecus—Limnopithecus—A ustralopithecus (or forms resembling 


it) —? Mauer—Swanscombe—Fontechevade—modern man (or an unknown form con- 
temporaneous with Mauer?). Neanderthal is on a side branch from A ustralopithecus via 
a “pre-men” stage. Clark Howell’s penetrating analysis of the Neanderthal problem is 
not mentioned. 

In the final pages of the chapter, From African Apes to Modern Nations, Senet 
relies upon the work of Mme. Pia Zambotti “to account for the origins of agriculture 
and pottery,” tracing back to Mesopotamia. One looks in vain for the authoritative re- 
searches of Braidwood and McCown. Fossil man in America is only mentioned, with 
the Natchez pelvic fragment accorded an age of 11,000 years. 

Part 2 opens with the recent finding of the Coelocanth, Latimeria chalumnae or 
alternatively Malania anjouansis. There follows a discussion of Devonian fishes, Car- 
boniferous amphibia, and Jurassic reptiles. Senet adopts a sort of you-are-there style. 
After describing a Jurassic landscape he writes, ‘“Suddenly the scene wakes up. From 
the water emerges a flattened head... .” It is Brontosaurus. And once more, “‘Sud- 
denly the creature is on the alert... .”’ And Allosaurus beats the daylight out of the 
hopeless Brontosaurus. From here on we hurry to mammal-like reptiles, and further. 
As near as I can judge, the major actors in these scenes are faithfully dramatized. In 
the discussion of the reptile-to-mammal transformation, Senet presents an excellent 
discussion of the roles of Cuvier and Lamarck in the whole controversy of catastro- 
phism vs. orderly transformation. 

The third part is an intriguing combination of factual presentation and philosophi- 
cal contemplation. A chapter, The Indisputable Evolution of the Living World, is 
based largely upon the concepts of Buffon and of Charles Darwin, with Lamarckianism 
tossed in for contrast. In two chapters, Life, the Queen of the Seas, and Life, the Daugh- 
ter of Light, Senet discards Omne vivum ex aqua for Omne vivum ex vivo. In so doing 
he follows the Dauvillier-Desguin hypothesis of 1939, known as the photochemical 
theory of the origin of life. 

On the whole I think this book could very well be a useful adjunct to an Anthropol- 
ogy 1 course. It is imaginative and creative. I have one complaint: most of the figures 
are frustratingly inadequate line-drawings. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Osnovy Antropologii {Basics of Anthropology]. Yakov Y. Rocinskry and Maxim G. 
Levin. Moscow: University of Moscow, 1955. 502 pp., 238 figs., 44 tables., 7 
plates. 


Reviewed by Eart W. Count, Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 


This is a textbook for anthropology students and for scientists whose fields impinge 
upon bioanthropology. Divided into “Morphology” (i.e., anthroposcopy and os- 
teometry), anthropogenesis (primate paleontology with hominid emphasis), and 
“Ethnic anthropology” (raciology), and so conforming to a classical definition of the 
science, it explicitly omits consideration of constitution, blood-types, etc., as demand- 
ing treatment elsewhere. 

The subject is introduced with a survey of anthropological thought from the 
Greeks onward, and includes a special section on Russian thinkers, who divide into 
pre and postrevolutionary phases. (Soviet anthropology has done a studied homage to 
Darwin and to Lewis Morgan—the latter being credited with seminal ideas as to the 
evolutionary provenience of man.) 

The Morphology section is an excellent and usable abstract of pertinent parts of 
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Martin’s Lehrbuch. There is also a short chapter on brain weight in relation to body 
weight 4 la Dubois modified by Roginskiy. 

Anthropogenesis from the primate stock and man’s oneness with all animals is de- 
clared an indefeasible doctrine of Marxism-Leninism. Its foundations were discovered 
particularly in certain remarks by Engels in his correspondence with Marx, and most 
particularly in Engels’ valuation of the human hand with its potential for “work.”’ 

By contrast, the “‘reactionary circles of foreign science” are found epitomized in 
the ‘‘monkey trial’ (sic) of John Scopes—a cause célébre to the authors. The “foreign 
literature,’ moreover, is full of “idealistic and metaphysical theories” irreconcilably in 
conflict with the materialistic science of man, since they deny any connection between 
man and other animals (see especially pp. 123 f). 

Once the reader has negotiated this hurdle, he finds the factual material skilfully 
presented, on the whole. Four stages in anthropogenesis are recognized: australopithe- 
cine, protanthropic, paleanthropic, neanthropic. Attention is given to the experiments 
of Pavlov and his followers upon the chimpanzee, and to the social psychology of apes 
in conjunction with a discussion of fossil endocranial casts. For the westerner, special! 
interest lies in the discussion of Mousterian Man from Kiik-Koba, Teshik-Tash, and 
Starosel’. 

Raciology is introduced with a discussion of the race concept; it proceeds to meth- 
ods of trait analysis, trait modification, taxonomy, geographic incidence and ethnic 
composition, speculation on the when, where, and how of race differentiation; and it 
concludes with a critique of racism and “anthroposociology.” A tradition passes 
through Gobineau, Lapouge, Malthus, Galton, Madison Grant; new direction was 
given by the Great October Revolution, and by the authoritative anti-fascistic state- 
ments of J. V. Stalin. 

The Russian authorities on race taxonomy continue to be Yarkho, Debets, and 
Cheboksarov—who perpetuate the Deniker school. The present version reshuffles the 
system in Bunak-Nesturkh-Roginskiy’s Antropologiya (Moscow 1941)—in fact, in 
both the latter book and the present one, the sections on raciology are by Roginskiy 
(ch. 22 is by both authors). An American anthropologist will consider the reduction 
of the earlier work’s five Amerindian ‘“‘races” to a single “race” or “type’’ anything 
but an improvement. For that matter, neither is the substitution of artist’s portraitures 
an improvement over the reproduction of photographs in the earlier volume (the press 
quality of the plates is low in either case). 

The bibliography divides thus: fourteen references from Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin; articles on the history of anthropology, exclusively by Russian authors; human 
morphology, with Martin’s Lehrbuch the sole non-Russian reference; anthropogenesis 
—ratio of non-Russian to Russian references 26 to 69; raciology—ratio 6 to 55. 

A preponderance of bibliographic references in the native tongue is quite as ex 
pectable or respectable in the USSR as in the USA; and, since neither before nor after 
1917 have bibliographies in American books taken any great cognizance of Russian 
writings, any wry appraisal of what this textbook considers essential literature finds its 
force abated, no matter how justified the strictures. Still, this reviewer cannot refrain 
from commenting that on the one hand the book has found room for a plethora of 
references distributed over a small roster of Russian authors, who, no matter what 
their excellence, have not always been the originators of the ideas that seem credited 
to them; whereas on the other hand—for the information of any Soviet scientist who 
might care—dtiber dem Berge sind auch Leute, and their noninclusion cannot be laid to 
lack of space. 
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Insofar as the book has made its objective the presentation an adequate amount of 
factual material in usable condition, it succeeds well; better, in fact, (in the eyes of this 
reviewer) than any extant textbook in English. But the attempt is made quite avowed- 
| ly to use Marx and Engels as the source of evolutionary theory, so that the factual ma- 
: terial is deductively fitted to a canon. But the rind peels off very readily without dam- 

aging the pulp—so readily, in fact, that the student living in any of the Scopes Trial 
] nations can learn quite a good deal of genuine anthropological fact without ever finding 
himself compelled to join the Marx-Lenin-Soviet Church: he will probably prefer a 
) more honest one. 


LINGUISTICS 


Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the Structure of Human Behavior. KENNETH 
. L. Pike. Preliminary Edition. Glendale, California: Summer Institute of Linguis- 
: tics, 1954 (Part I) 1955 (Part IT). x, 170 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by NorMAN A. McQuown, University of California, Berkeley 


Kenneth L. Pike, active in the field of theoretical and applied linguistics both as a 

teacher and a research worker, in the study and teaching of English, and in the study 

and application to problems of translation of a wide variety of aboriginal languages, has 

: long quarreled with what he felt to be the excesses of the formalistic trend in linguistics, 

The question of form vs. meaning has been central in methodological discussion among 

; linguists. Traditional grammar has attempted to define linguistic categories in terms 

: of their semantic rather than their formal content. The failure of that attempt is evi- 
dent to every school-boy who has conscientiously tried to use ‘‘a noun is the name of 
a person, place or thing”’ as a satisfactory divining rod to locate the wells “containing” 
that meaning. Bloomfield’s (Language, 1933) insistence that the linguistic analyst 

¢ start with the linguistic form and not with semantic divining rods was carried further 

1 by his pupils, who attempted to restrict ever more narrowly the role that meaning was 

y to play in the procedures of linguistic analysis. The logical end result was the attempt 

1 to treat natural languages as though they were contentless systems of terms and rela- 

tions, i.e., systems like those of mathematics or of symbolic logic. 

5 Pike characterizes this approach as dualistic (I. 24 b), leading to an ever sharper 
divorce of linguistic forms from the contexts in which they occur, and an ever increas- 
ing sterility of the results of linguistic analysis. In practice, all linguists made use of 
intuitive grasp of content as an analytic tool, even though many of them attempted to 

1 couch their descriptions in such terms as to minimize this fact (Harris). In practice, all 

5 linguists started analysis with vocal (or vocally derived) ‘‘substance,’’ even though in 
their theoretical frame they chose to deny the relevance of substance to linguistic 
structure (Hjelmslev). Pike insists that linguistic form (the descriptive result of lin- 

r guistic analysis) be considered as trimodally structured: as composed of substance (the 

n manifestation mode), bounded by and set off from other substance by identificational- 

s contrastive characteristics (the feature mode), and accumulating content through its 

1 association with other substance (both vocal and nonvocal, both human behavioral and 

f extracorporal environmental—the distribution mode). Substance can achieve segmen- 

t tation only by virtue of its function. One substantive segment can be distinguished 

| from another only by virtue of identificational-contrastive features. A linguistic form 

0 is therefore a unit which has these attributes. 

0 Since in order to make effective the association requirement one must transcend 

purely vocal substance, Pike could draw no sharp line between his theoretical treatment 


i 
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of linguistic behavior and that of other behavior, and found himself obliged to assume 
the same kind of trimodal structuring for all behavior. He implies that such a trini- 
tarian structure may not be limited to cultural behavior, but may possibly be ap- 
plicable to “‘many other significant structures in the universe as well’’ (I. 40 b). 

Although trimodality is central to his theory, he finds other essential characteris 
tics in the structure of cultural behavior. It consists of segments which are simul- 
taneously waves of activity (I. 29-30). The borders and peaks of such segments-waves 
are characteristically marked by special kinds of activity. Furthermore, the borders 
of such segments-waves are often indeterminate (I. 31) since there is a tendency toward 
glide or slur or smear at such points. Such segments-waves join one another in more 
complex pyramidal hierarchically-structured units. They participate in classes of 
units occupying functional spots (or slots) within such larger units. There is on every 
level within such a structure an inevitable amount of indeterminacy (I. 135 a, II. 
10 a) at certain points. Units on one level tend to split, or combine, or overlap, or fuse, 
or in some instances to disappear, when they participate in functioning units on the 
next layer of the pyramid. Units on all levels (I. 57-58) tend to occur in variant types 
which may be “‘free’’ or conditioned, simple or complex. Such variants occur within 
a behavioral system (or composite of systems) and in a physical matrix which are like- 
wise hierarchically and trimodally structured. All such behavioral units are assumed 
to be purposive, to be functional only within a particular society and culture (‘“‘emic’”), 
and to possess closure signalled by overt objective cultural clues. All these attributes 
are to be discovered in the behavior of domestic participants or domestic observers, the 
latter sharply to be distinguished from alien observers (including the cultural anthro- 
pologist) or from domestics momentarily turned alien. Units on adjacent levels are 
in part mutually defining (I. 75 a, IT. 54 b). 

All of these generalizations are abundantly illustrated, for the most part with lin- 
guistic examples, although the first sixty-five pages of part I contain a fair proportion 
of general behavioral illustrations. The nonlinguistic illustrations are (to a linguist, or 
to those engaged in the systematic study of body-motion, for example,) much less tell- 
ing than the purely linguistic examples. Although for methodological reasons emphasis 
has been placed on the total environment, it is clear that only the first steps toward 
systematic analysis there have been taken. The procedures for the analysis of nonlin- 
guistic human behavior (body motion and manipulation or modification of objects) 
or of the products of human behavior (insofar as these reflect patterns of act and atti- 
tude) have not been spelled out, nor has the nonhuman environment been specifically 
drawn in, although it is assumed that these all constitute the ‘“‘matrix’”’ (I. 55 b—-56 a) 
within which linguistic behavior takes place and from which it gains its significance. 

The ten chapters (in two volumes) constitute only the first two fascicles of a work 
destined to have twenty-four chapters. Those yet to come have already been carefully 
thought through and provided with illustrative material, as there is frequent cross- 
reference to them in the first ten chapters. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, as a linguist, even the partial presentation of the 
total theory which has appeared to date shows a thoroughgoing coverage of the field 
of linguistics, with incorporation at the proper points in the overall system of all the 
material conventionally treated in descriptive linguistics, as well as a pigeon-ho'ing 
of many items which previously had been held off as peripheral, e.g. new theories of the 
syllable and the breath-group. 

Unfortunately, however, the breadth of coverage is not always equalled by the 
tightness of the fit. For example, Pike’s third suggested solution (I. 65-66) for the as 
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yet unsatisfactorily organized areas of prosody (pitch, stress, quantity, juncture) 
obviously offers the means for integrating within his overall theory the partial solu- 
tions obtained by other workers in the field. However, Pike is reluctant to follow 
through on the implications of his system. The ghosts of past battles still stand in his 
way. His opponents tend to be straw men and the opinions and procedures he attributes 
to them caricatures (IT. 63 b-64a). Phrases such as “‘concealing data”’ (I. 22a), ‘‘a mere 
aggregation of components of essentially distinct, non-inter-locking systemic types” 
(I. 57a), “a concealing of this ambiguity in order to get ‘clear-cut’ theory,” ‘‘any 
analysis of language which attempts to define behavior exclusively in terms of the 
past, or in terms of a very small sampling of fixed examples without reference to the 
productive potentials or productive analogies of the speakers of that language” (I. 
127 b), “his selection of data” (say a corpus of one language, not a corpus comprised of a 
miscellaneous undifferentiated or unidentified mass of utterances from thirty distinct 
languages: IT. 36 a), will not gain him an unbiased audience among his colleagues. 

So intemperate are his efforts to counteract what he feels to be separatistic ex- 
cesses that he underestimates the possible degree of autonomy of particular levels or 
particular systems (“language behavior obtains its structuring only in reference to that 
larger behavior field,” I. 27 a; ‘semantically empty” morpheme classes, I. 105 a). All 
systems tend toward self-perpetuation irrespective of function, and form for form’s 
sake is a very important characteristic of the human animal. So eager is he to invoke 
extralevel criteria in working out intralevel distinctions that he frequently not merely 
seeks data on the next adjacent level but even skips levels. Such level hopping (II. 
72 a), unless very carefully controlled, tends to make his criteria fuzzy, and makes it 
difficult for him to pinpoint a contrast on its particular level. So strongly does he insist 
on drawing on criteria several levels removed in working out contrasts on a particular 
level, that the line is vague between distinctions which are demonstrably linguistically 
marked and those which are only potentially so (that is the line |I. 12b, 67 b, 95 a fn., 
120 b, 132 b] between language behavior and other behavior which makes use of lan- 
guage as a medium but whose structuring cross-cuts and subdivides linguistic cate- 
gories and linguistic levels). Unless this line is clearly drawn, l!anguage-in-culture prob- 
lems cannot be tackled without engaging in tautologies. If one is interested in the in- 
fluence of various subsystems of behavior on each other and on the integration of the 
totality, one can effectively study it only by delineating these subsystems as sharply 
as possible. As a result of such one-sided emphasis, he very rarely mentions such lan- 
guage-in-culture problems (I. 133 b). 

While one may recognize the legitimacy of starting in the middle of a complex of 
behavioral systems and of working both ways (II. 3 a), to imply that one must always 
work from the top down (I. 74 a; from behavioral layers far removed from gross 
physiology to those closer to it) is not merely to administer a counter-corrective to the 
prevalent tendency in linguistics. It runs the risk of confusing breadth of investigative 
scope with appropriateness of investigative strategy, and of attributing to lower levels 
significant differences which in fact are not manifest there: extra-level clues may lead 
one to look and listen for intralevel distinctions; they by no means guarantee that the 
distinctions so sought will actually be found on any particular level. In good Bloom- 
fieldian fashion, Pike himself occasionally warns against permitting higher level 
(semantic or logical) criteria to seduce one into attributing to lower levels distinctions 
which are not manifest there (I. 95 a fn.). He does not so scrupulously guard against 
pulling up from lower levels phenomena which are distinctive only there (in the lin- 
guistic system or in some parallel system which makes use, for example, of “free” 
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phonetic variants for its own manifestation; II. 72"), nor against attributing their 
occurrence causally to the influence of higher-level units. One must be especially careful 
not to throw out the baby of methodological rigor with the separatistic excesses washed 
off in its bath water. 

One further hopes that the first nonpreliminary edition will attempt to lighten with 
examples the frequent solid sections of terminological exposition (e.g., II. 23 a), that 
incongruences of language level (“infinite regress” vs. “chunk’’) will be ironed out, 
that terminological neologism replete with barbarisms will be carefully worked over, 
and that downright errors (“askewness,” “redutio ad absurdam’’) will be eliminated 
The material of Pike’s two volumes is heavy enough without forcing the reader to ex- 
ercise both brain and viscera simultaneously. 

These two volumes and those to follow are worth very careful reading, not only by 
linguists who need their lesson ground in, but even more by other cultural anthropolo- 
gists who will be encouraged by the signs that the isolation of the linguists (real or 
fancied) is breaking up, and who may perhaps be stimulated by Pike’s example into 
attempting a similar broad synthesis and correlation of their specialized subfields. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


Culture, Psychiatry and Human Values: The Methods and Values of a Social Psychiatry. 
Marvin K. Oper. Foreword by THomas A. RENNIE. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C Thomas, 1956. 260 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by CLyDE KLUCKHOHN, Harvard University 


Drawing both upon his previous anthropological work, including personality 
studies, and upon three years participation in an interdisciplinary study of urban men- 
tal health, Dr. Opler has produced an impressively successful synthesis of his own em- 
pirical work and of materials in the vast but scattered literature. For some time to 
come this will surely be regarded as the most comprehensive and authoritative source 
upon the distribution of various types of mental illness among the peoples of the world. 
The book also brings together much valuable description of various symptom pictures 
and comments upon their etiology. The volume likewise steers a sensible, balanced, and 
clarifying course amid much muddled or one-sided thinking in the field of culture and 
personality. Finally, it is a noteworthy contribution to theory, judiciously linking cul- 
tural, psychiatric-psychological, and value-theory components. 

The psychiatric orientation is not dominantly that of orthodox psychoanalysis, 
though psychoanalytic contributions are appropriately recognized. Sullivan and 
Meyer stand out as the main influences on the psychiatric side, with some attention 
to the Neo-Freudian group. There is certainly no surrender of Opler’s anthropological 
birthright. Vigorously and pointedly, he repeatedly draws attention to the danger in 
multidisciplinary research involving relational causal systems of so abstracting “the 
individual from his meaningful cultural background that he ceases to be a responsive 
or live subject for diagnosis, case formulation or psychotherapy” (p. 14). He inveighs 
equally against social science approaches that rely too exclusively on social structure 
and interactional systems, neglecting the “meanings of cultural conduct” (p. 16). 
This leads of course into his central premise that cultural standards or values are 
responsible for the historical, regional, and group differentiations that in turn influence 
the epidemiological picture (p. 200). 

With a book as rich as this, a reviewer can only illustrate by way of citing points, 
large and small, that struck him as particularly fresh or vivid or stimulating. This I 
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shall now proceed to do. Opler warns again and again on evidential grounds against 
exaggerating the significance of abstract “determinants” such as childhood training, 
situational pressures, or precipitating factors; “ .. . trauma, experienced by a number 
of personalities, will take no toll except in given configurations” (p. 50). Similarly, such 
individual-centered concepts as “spontaneity,” “freedom,” and “security” are mean- 
ingless or deceptive unless cultural frameworks are specified. “In general, it is postu- 
lated that the greater the amount of intercommunication on this positive levei, the 
greater the amount of functional good health” (p. 61). Since culture, status, and per- 
sonality are related systems, they must always be studied in combination (p. 67). 
The assumption of a total relativity of culture and the abnormal is ‘‘a confusion of 
culture with cultural stress system and with incidence data” (p. 78). 

Many psychiatrists and social scientists have been guilty of “social over-generali- 
zations” (e.g., failing to distinguish between Irish, Polish, or Italian Catholics; p. 
88). ““The ecological approach . . . must rid itself of a static quality not merely in terms 
of human drift within its framework, but in terms of substituting processual analysis 
(the history of an urban area) for the more static cross-sectional view used so constant- 
ly’ (p. 97). The real question on sociocultural causative factors in schizophrenia is 
how these are engendered in family, in socioeconomic, and in cultural matrices (p. 
110). Length and degree of acculturation need to be studied with greater refine- 
ment (p. 130 and passim). The factoring out of cultural influences from purely per- 
sonal responses will not be possible in precise quantitative or qualitative terms “until 
anthropology and psychiatry truly collaborate” (p. 162). False equations between 
“culture” and “clinic’’ must be eliminated or “the psychiatric profession will con- 
tinue to doubt anthropological discussions of cultural ways of life as modeled on clini- 
cal prototypes” (p. 166; cf. also pp. 179, 201-02). Psychoanalysis has emphasized or 
over-emphasized pan-human mechanisms of psychological development; anthro- 
pologists have a responsibility to illuminate questions of differential diagnosis and vari- 
able typology (p. 171 and passim). Culture is cause as well as consequence of psy- 
chology (p. 186). However, anthropologists need to become sensitized not merely to 
the cultural backgrounds from which cases emerge, but to the typical modalities of 
mental functioning in human beings (p. 190; cf. also pp. 193-94). 

Social psychiatry is moving in the direction of a generalizing behavioral science of 
man (p. 195). But this can be accomplished only if values are unashamedly included 
within the empirical and theoretical schemes. To assume, explicitly or tacitly, that 
man is solely the prey of irrational and psychological forces “is a sign of our culture 
and our times” (p. 199). “The chief linkages of values themselves are to symbols as 
culturally defined” (p. 203). Symbols and value-orientations are so patterned and 
stylized as to provide the typical points of reference between the individual and the 
reality he tests (p. 204). Neurotics and even psychotics are not immune to culture: 
“... only experience within a cultural framework, no matter how unsatisfactory or 
painful in personal history, can cause this deviation” (p. 297). “Even spontaneous self- 
expression has standards” (p. 209). The locus of behavior is seldom wholly biological 
and internal, or psychological, or cultural, or merely individual at any one time (p. 
211). 

Dr. Opler’s book is generally well organized and well written. The last page or two 
strike the reviewer as somewhat weak, considering everything that has gone before. 
There are a few clumsy sentences (e.g., bottom of p. 43) and a few needless repetitions 
within the text. Opler occasionally goes boldly into “social philosophy,” and not all 
readers will agree with some of his statements along these lines as, for example, the 
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assertion that individuals, to be healthy, must express the crucial aspects of their cul- 
ture (p. 213). In the reviewer’s opinion, there remain in the theoretical framework of 
the book some vaguenesses, ambiguities, and unclarities. To the extent that this is 
true, however, it is more a comment upon the present state of this field than upon the 
author. Whatever its errors, weaknesses, or limitations, this is a notable book. With 
it Marvin Opler takes his place as one of the major integrators of the behavioral sci- 
ences. 


Culture and Mental Disorders. RALPH LINTON. Ed. by George Devereux. Springfield: 
Charles C Thomas, 1956. vii, 139 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Cora Du Bots, Harvard University 


This is a series of lectures, solicited by the Salmon Committee, on the contribution 
of anthropology to psychopathology and psychiatry. There is no explicit statement as 
to the year in which they were delivered, but from the text and bibliography one may 
assume it was 1953. 

The material in this book falls into three quite different parts, and each will be ap- 
praised separately. 

Part I, Culture and Normality (pp. 1-63), contains little that has not been said be- 
fore and better by Linton and others. There are the usual definitions, varying in va- 
lidity, of: culture, culture as construct, and real culture pattern; society; status and 
role; values and ethos. Exception can be taken to some definitions, and in others con- 
fusion is apparent; for example, no distinction is made between modal and basic per- 
sonality. In general, anthropologists would be wiser to develop empirically derived 
concepts than to offer definition at this stage of the discipline’s development. 

Various issues are treated in questionable fashion. For example, there is criticism of 
the Rorschach as a cross-cultural test that rests solely on content responses. This either 
is evidence of an ignorance that I hesitate to attribute to Linton, or was inserted 
solely for hortatory purposes. Much space devoted to a discussion of cultural trans- 
mission at the individual level is inferior in conceptual clarity and detail to the model 
provided in 1951 by Melford Spiro in his article on Culture and Personality in Psy- 
chiatry. The need is advocated for ‘‘a genuine correlation between patterns of child 
training and the sort of personalities which are typical’”’ of a society, but no reference 
was made to the work of Whiting and Child that was nearing completion in 1953 in 
Linton’s own institution at Yale. 

In addition, there are some startling misrepresentations that again can be at- 
tributed only to hortatory seductions. For example, eight lines are devoted to a TAT 
response from Alor, although I did not use the TAT test in Alor and to the best of my 
knowledge no one else has. Here the editor has patently done the author a disservice, 
since a checking of references would have avoided what was obviously only the kind 
of imaginative embroidery sometimes indulged in by scholars who succumb to public 
speaking. 

Several pages are devoted to a history of the development of personality and cul- 
ture. I can only hope that other portions are more accurate than those which I can 
check from first hand knowledge. Since my memory of the beginning of the Kardiner- 
Linton seminar is somewhat different from Linton’s statements, it may be useful to 
record my version. In the spring of 1936, Kardiner and I collaborated in a seminar at 
the New York Psychoanalytic Institute in which Freudian social theory was dis- 
cussed and sketches of at least three cultures were presented. As I recall, I covered the 
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Zuni, Navaho, and Chuckchee. Kardiner and I continued the seminar in 1937, and 
Sapir, Benedict, and Bunzel were guest lecturers at that time. Kardiner and I agreed 
that it was inappropriate to continue trying to reconstruct personality from anthro- 
pological data, and that field work directly concerned with both personality and cul- 
ture was needed. Partially financed by Kardiner and under the aegis of Columbia Uni- 
versity, I left for Alor in September 1937. After my departure, Linton and Kardiner 
began their collaboration. I was therefore never “‘one of our group” (p. 24) as Linton 
says, although I did present my data in their joint seminar on my return from Alor in 
the fall of 1939. Many of the insights that Linton presents as having been reached 
jointly with Kardiner during their collaboration had in fact been reached, by me at 
least, prior to that time, as The People of Alor attests. 

Many additional criticisms of Part I could be marshalled. But in general it is fair 
to say that there is much in this section that is better read elsewhere, much that is con- 
fused or questionable or dated (as of 1953). Finally, it contains both partial truths 
and actual inaccuracies. Although this is the section of the book most relevant to an- 
thropologists, it is not the kind of reading to be recommended for students. 

Part II, Cultural Influences in Neurosis and Psychosis (pp. 64-100), superficially 
reviews the following topics or articles: Witigo, Koro, Tooth’s work in the Gold Coast, 
Carother’s African Mind in Health and Disease, Hollingshead and Redlich on Social 
Stratification and Psychiatric Disorders, and Devereux’ views on the basic personality 
and the oedipus complex. In the course of discussing these matters, Linton stresses the 
importance of retaining an open mind concerning ‘‘the organic etiology of psychoses”’ 
(p. 75). Laudable as this caution may be, it omits the crucial problem of precipitating 
cultural situations. 

In this part of the book Linton carries Devereux’ speculations further. Only a quo- 

tation can do the passage justice: 
“Now, it seems to me that Devereux’ point, that the child is not capable of having an oedipus 
complex (which is nuclear for the understanding of the psychodynamics of mental diseases) 
until he is capable of relatively complex experiences |[i.e. until the third or fourth year when 
myelinization is complete—reviewer’s insert from the text] has an important corollary. If—due 
to its immaturity and incomplete neural organization—the child is not capable of having ex- 
periences of sufficient complexity to develop a basic personality, then it seems to me, it can 
likewise not experience sufficiently severe traumata either. This view is materially strengthened by 
the previously mentioned view concerning the healing effects of the intensity of the growth 
process in the child... . : And...it is precisely this developmental push or sweep which, 
according to Devereux, enables the child to overcome, without psychiatric help, what he terms 
‘developmental neuroses,’ in contradistinction to the true neuroses occurring in childhood” 
(p. 78). 


In general, Part II consists of résumés of either well known or recent materials, and 
some ingenious if astonishing pyramiding of speculations. 

Part III, Hysteria in Cultural Perspective (pp. 101-132), touches lightly on a di- 
versity of subjects: witchcraft in New England, homosexuality, amok, arctic hysteria 
and latah (with the minor inaccuracy that it is confined to women alone), and a con- 
fusing discussion of spirit possession and soul projection around the world. 

An unfavorable posthumous review of a distinguished colleague is unpleasant to 
write, and it has been done reluctantly. This may well have been the last series of solic- 
ited lectures that Linton gave, and it is certainly no measure of his contribution to 
anthropology. That these lectures were given at all may be symptomatic of the de- 
plorable pressure to produce at other people’s behest, applied these days by founda- 
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tions, committees, special issues of journals, and volumes of compilations. This trend 
in American academic life corrodes individual integrity and scholarly quality. 

Finally, there is no statement of why these lectures were committed to print. 
Diethelm, in his twenty-line preface, is singularly uncommunicative. The editor tells 
us nothing of his reasons for undertaking the task, nor does he explain why he has per 
mitted the oral barbarisms of a casual lecture style to be carried over into print. Too 
often this book reads like the stenographic transcript of a tape recording. This does not} 
do Linton’s written style justice any more than the substantive content does justice to 
his intellectual capacities. Finally, it seems unfortunate that the title of Linton’s lec 
tures is identical with Eaton and Weil’s volume that appeared in 1955. Had Linton 
lived, it seems unlikely that he would have sanctioned this publication in its present 
form. 


Ute Rorschach Performances and Some Notes on Field Problems and Methods. Pav. A. 
Hauck. (University of Utah, Anthropological Papers, No. 23.) Foreword by Ros- 
ERT ANDERSON. Salt Lake City, 1955. ii, 18 pp., 1 table. n.p. 


Reviewed by JouN J. HONIGMANN, University of North Carolina } 


The Rorschach Test was given to 107 Ute full-bloods, ranging from 6 to 75 years 
of age, after experimental work with a battery of personality instruments had indicated 
this and the Draw-a-Person Test to be the most suitable for these people. Research 
rested on the hypothesis that personality change constitutes a function of age; this, 
in turn, was assumed to reflect the individual’s involvement in the acculturation proc 
ess. In general, the hypothesis seems supported. ) 

None of the mean scores calculated for several age groups have been included in this 
report. Interpretation of scores is given in some detail and reveals a people who ap 
proach the world in terms of broad generalities and gross categories. Hauck relates 
these characteristics to the Ute tendency toward stereotyped thinking about whites 
Acculturation is most disruptive for the 10 to 13 year olds, who are, however, better 
able to handle reality than are their 6 to 9 year old contemporaries. Stereotyped think 
ing increases with adolescence. Ute adults are not highly adaptable, clamp down on 
creativity, and reject external emotional stimuli. The latter two features have previ 
ously been noted in American Indian Rorschach materials. Comparisons are drawn be 
tween Ute Rorschach responses and those of white Americans of comparable age 
levels as reported in the literature. 

Very valuable is the discussion of how the test was administered, including the 
modifications that had to be introduced in order to deal with special problems. What 
Hauck says about his techniques for establishing rapport should be helpful for other 
field workers, even though they may not be concerned with personality testing. 


FOLKLORE, MYTHOLOGY AND MUSIC 


Motif-Index of Folk-Literature: A Classification of Narrative Elements in Folktales, 
Ballads, Myths, Fables, Mediaeval Romances, Exampla, Fabliaux, Jest-Books and 
Local Legends. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Vol. I, A-C. Stirn THompsoy. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1955. Vol. 1, 554 pp., $13.50. 


Reviewed by MACEpwarp Leacnu, University of Pennsylvania 


This first volume of the revised edition of the Motif-Index was published December 
12, 1955. The complete work will comprise six volumes, to be issued volume by volume 
as soon as they can be manufactured. Following the plan of the first edition, five of the 
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volumes will contain the classification of narrative motifs arranged topically, while the 
sixth will have an alphabetical index of motifs with reference to their occurrence in 
the preceding volumes. A review based on only one volume cannot be fina!, of course; 
yet an examination of one volume can give a general idea of the scope and general 
character of the whole, and especially of the changes that have been made. 

During the twenty years that have passed since the first edition, the Motif-Index of 
Folk-Literature has become an invaluable tool for the study and classification of the 
masses of traditional narrative over the world. Scholars everywhere have referred to 
it and have organized their material according to its plan. For the first time the study 
of traditional narrative has been systematized and unified, and in addition, great 
progress has been made in developing a bibliography of the motifs. The influence and 
usefulness of the M otif-Index can best be seen in the large number of significant, special- 
ized studies that it has inspired, such as Tom Peete Cross’s huge index of traditional 
Irish material, Keller’s index of Spanish exempla, Dov Neuman’s index of Talmudic- 
Midrashic literature, and Balys’ index of Lithuanian traditional narrative. Many 
more such studies are in progress. 

The first edition of the Motif-Index was somewhat tentative in that it presented an 
abstract and ideal scheme for classifying traditional narrative, and one based on rela- 
tively few texts. This scheme has since been tested repeatedly, not only by the author 
and his students, but by folklorists everywhere. This testing has resulted in some modi- 
fications in the plan and in the addition of hundreds of motifs, and it has proved the 
soundness of the basic principles and their practical value. This new edition is conse- 
quently more detailed, with a wealth of added material and extended cross reference. 
Some idea of the difference between the two editions can be had from an examination 
of the Indian material used in each. In the first edition the Indian traditional narrative 
was studied in two collections: Thompson’s Tales of the North American Indians and 
Alexander’s North American Mythology and Latin American M ythology. The new edition 
adds to these the motifs found in Bjorn Winger’s Classification of Motifs in Eskimo 
Literature, Gayton and Newman’s Yokuls and Western Mono Myths, Pessoa’s Flood 
Myths of North and South America, the Handbook of South American Indians, Metraux’ 
collections of tales and myths, Moore’s Types of North American Indian Tales, and 
many additional articles and monographs. Other categories show similar expansion; 
the largest is European tales, where twenty large collections of tales and myths have 
been added to the five used in the first edition. As one compares this volume with its 
predecessor, one would estimate that the whole work will list and index over 40,000 
motifs, against 20,000 in the first edition. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on producing such a handsome book. The 
page is very pleasing to the eye, with its wide margins and skilfully designed and 
contrasting type faces. 

Volume 1 with its enriched material proves that every folklorist, every student of 
traditional narrative, must have this reference book constantly at his elbow. 


African Music from the Source of the Nile. JosEpH KyAGAMBIDDWA. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. xii, 255 pp., 1 map, illus., 162 musical transcriptions, 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Davip P. MCALLEsTER, Wesleyan University 


This book, which makes no claim to be a scientific treatise, is informative, baffling, 
prejudiced, and enchanting. One feels something of the same charm that pervades The 
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Palm Wine Drinkard, and in places much the same bewilderment. The first six chapters 
contain a brief history of parts of Nilotic Africa, with the focus on Uganda. The naive 
nationalism in this account by Mr. Kyagambiddwa, who was born and educated in 
Uganda, has an attractiveness all its own. Throughout the volume, vignettes of the life 
and manners of famous Ganda kings are related to certain of the songs. These and other 
explanations of the songs and texts sometimes do a better job of placing the song in 
its cultural context than one finds in many a more pretentious work. For example, of 
Akaliga (A Lamb) one reads: 

“This is the oldest and most popular Ganda lullaby known. With it, babies were easily 
lulled to sleep. Some mothers entertained their babies with the mysterious music of the Kimiro 
in which the throat sang a part against another part sung by the lips—without words of course”’ 
(p. 47). 


Of particular interest is the explanation of Ganda scales, notations, rhythms, and 
a system of five transpositions called miko. The miko seem to operate in somewhat the 
same way as the ragas of India. But here is a good example of the bewildering quality of 
the book—just what these miko are and how they are used is by no means clear, even 
though an appendix is given with two sets of rules governing their arrangement. In 
the 100 vocal transcriptions presented there are religious and ceremonial songs, and 
songs for war, work, play, drama, folklore, recitation and instruction, and for popular 
use. There are also 62 orchestrations for the madinda, a form of xylophone. The 
orchestrations, which can also be played on the Ganda harp, make one long for the 
instruments described and for the companions with whom one might work out these 
interesting pieces. 

Though this book cannot be assessed in any conventional way, much of it is 
valuable in the sense of being direct ethnographic data. One can certainly say that 
there has rarely been a book in ethnomusicology as readable and interesting, and never 
one of this scope given to the public from an indigenous point of view. 
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